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TO 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

THE EARL OF ***** * 

MT LOID, 

TTfi have received jour lordship's letter» to- 
gether with the manuscript of our history, and 
beg to return jou ina^y thanks for the few al- 
terations which jour lordship has done us the 
honour lo suggest : jour being present at certain 
passages and transactions gave jour lordship 
an advantage over us, and we take it verj kind 
in jou thus to have given us the benefit of it. 
Notwithstanding, however, jour lordship's com- 
munications, there still remain some gaps in our 
faistorj, which we hope, in some future edition 
of it, to have it in our power to fill up. 

Your lordship has done us the honour to saj 
in jour letter, that jou ^ not onlj give us jour 
permissiotti but verj much wish that the work be 



Ti DEDICATION. 

dedicated to you ;' and that for this reason, viz. 
^ You would be glad to give your countenance 
to every reprimand on great people who set the 
world an ill example.' Your lordship must just 
permit us to say that this is very noble in you, 
and we have not gone so far as to name your 
name, lest you should feel yourself too much 
praised in publick by this quotation from your 
letter : now in regard to praise, we very well 
know that your lordship will be far better pleas- 
ed with us if we tell you of your faults, and, 
to show how readily we would do any thing 
that were like to please you, we will name one 
in your lordship, you are too much ashamed 
of doing a good thing, for when you happen to 
be detected in doing one you are sure to be put 
out of countenance. — You do ill, my lord, in 
taking so much pains to hide yourself : we may 
speak the more boldly since we name not your 
name — and, in order to it, we shall add, that it 
is a fault in your lordship to show the world so 
little of your example : you do not do your duty 
by yourself in thinking so meanly of yourself, 
nor by your neighbour in withholding any good 
thing from him. Your lordship says in your 
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letter that ^ Nothing is more wanted than severe 
reproof and good example amongst great folks,' 
and, that ^ Old Crab should be brought to Lon- 
don and made to preach at St. James's.' — You 
faave it in jour power, my lord, to do more good 
than any pulpit, though planted all round with 
Old Crab's artillery, 70U mix very much with 
great folks when you come to town, which no 
man can do by going to church in it. 

We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, 

My Lord, 
Notwithstanding all your faults, 
Nevertheless, your lordship's 
Very humble servants, 

JoHH Mathers, 

and 
The Solid OsKTLSMAir. 
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CHAPTER I. 

How Mr. Decastro had a great fortune, but too little 

money. 

If Mr. Decastro's wants were his masters he 
made but a verj bad servant. It hath been said 
to be no easj matter for one man to serve two, 
how could Mr. Decastro be expected then to 
serve two thousand ? He did his best, however, 
for some time, but soon got out at heel and out 
at elbow. This comes of letting mad folks go 
loose in the world. Mr. Decastro, however, had 
BOW and then a lucid interval, and by the light 
of one of these said lucid intervals he saw one 
daj this thing : viz. that although he had a great 
fortune he had too little monej. Now his 
brother Bartholomew, a man of a sour turn, and 
upon that account called Old Crab, was one of 
another kidney ; he had a little fortune and too 
much : so thej did their best to keep up that 
varietj which makes this world so very pleasant. 
Now be it known, that Old Crab took his bro- 
ther's rents and paid his bills for him as far as 
money went, and no farther, and that for a very 
good reason. ^ Brother John,' quoth Old Crab 
one day to him, in a loud voice, ^ thou'rt outrun- 
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oing the constable.' ^ Outrunning the devil ! 
brother Bat,' quoth he. * No,' quoth Old Crab, 

* not the devil, but the constable : to outrun the 
devil will be no such easy matter : jou will get 
his claws on your back one day, if you have not 
a care : you and your gang have been kicking up 
a fine dust here in London, this last year, with 
3'our balls, cards, and fiddles, and the devil 
knows what — I can't pay your bills.' * Can't 
pay my bills, brother Bat !' said Mr. Decastro, 
with a great stare. ^ No,' quoth Old Crab, 
rising upon his toes, as his manner was, as if he 
would fly at a man, * I can't pay your bills, I 
say ; art deaf, John V ^Better be deaf than hear 
bad news,' qnofh he. ^ How stands the account, 
brother Bat V ^ Five thousand pounds upon the 
wrong side, brother John.' Upon which Mr. De- 
castro doubled his fist, gave a great knock upon 
the table, and swore seven great oaths that came 
out of his mouth as if he had taken an emetick : 
we would set the oaths down if we were not afraid 
to raise the devil, and frighten the old ladies. 

* Don't you swear sometimes, brother John ?' 
quoth Old Crab. 'I never swore an oath in my 
life, brother Bat.' < No !' quoth Old Crab, ' what 
d'ye call G — d — my blood V * An unguarded 
expression,' quoth Mr. Decastro, and fell to 
swearing again worse than before. * Brother 
John,' quoth Old Crab, coming in between the 
claps of thunder, 'hard words pay no bills; it were 
well if you could swear yourself out of debt, but 
that is no such easy matter : a word with you by 
and by upon swearing : in the mean time, a word 
upon your worldly matters ; you have an income 
of twenty thousand pounds a year, and cannot 
make both ends meet ; the devil is in it if this be 



not enoogh to buj meat, drink, and cloth, for a 
man's familj if he had a wife that bred like a 
rabbit: — ^yon have only two children, brother 
John, and hare got some gravel in joar shoes 
already ; yon will get into jail, you blockhead.' 
Mr. Decastro asked him, with an oath, if he got 
all the rents paid in the north, where his estatea. 
lay. 'Never made a better gathering, John,' 
qooth Old Crab ; ' there was a little behind last 
time, bat aJl's paid up to a penny, and that's more 
than your tradesmen can say, the worse lock for 
them, brother John.' *Tou look at me as if I 
conld help it, brother Bat ; if there's no more 
money the rascals mtfst wait.' * But they will 
not wut,' quoth Old Crab ; * they say you're a 
joung man, and it will do yon good to stop yon 
io time.' < They're devilish kind when their own 
interest lies in the way to serve a man ; they will 
arrest me ?' * There are three of them that only 
wait io see me again, brother John, and if I come 
empty-handed they will put executions into your 
house, they bade me tell you so.' 'A civil mes- 
sage !' said Mr. Decastro. * A civil fool's head !' 
quoth Old Crab ; < I tell you I have got no more 
money, what am I to do ? drive the disease from 
one joint to another, borrow ?' * What's five 
thousand pounds to a man of my property ?' said 
Mr. Decastro ; * It is but the prick of a pin, 
though it smarted a little at first ; borrow the 
money, brother Bat, and pay the scoundrels 
directly.' ' I have done it,' quoth Old Crab, ' it 
was but to return it if you did not agree to it.^ 
* Why didn't you tell me so,' said Mr. Decastro ; 
' what is the good of making a man fret V * Some 
bad liquors get better by fretting ; I had a mind 
to try the experiment upon your constitution,' 



?iio(h Old Crab. * Now, look you, brother llohu, 
have promised to paj this money back agaio 
next year with five per cent, interest, so that will 
come upon the shoulders of the next year, it will 
add to the weight of the next year's expenses — 
this by way of memorandum, be frugal.' Old 
Crab was a parson, so a little preaching came 
very well in character. ^Brotner John,* said 
he, * you have got a sad trick of swearing, leave 
it off*, it is vulgar and wicked.* * It may be vul- 
gar,* said Mr. Decasf ro, < but it gives a man ease, 
and many other vulgar things do the like : but as 
to being wicked, nobody knows what that word 
means but you parsons.* * Dost know the rea* 
son r quoth Old Crab. *Mo,* said Mr. Decas- 
tro, ' what is it V * Because, brother John, thou 
art an ass.* * You parsons,* said Mr. Decastro, 

* tell men they are wicked, as doctors tell men 
they are sick, and sell as much nauseous stuff for 
the soul as they do for the body, to answer the 
same end, videlicet, to pick people's pockets.* 

* The more fool you, brother John,* auoth Old 
Crab, * to call in both the physician and tne parson 
when you lay sick of a fever : but more of this 
another time. I leave London to-morrow for the 
north, so give us thine hand, brother John : be 
careful ; — and remember these words :' upon 
which Old Crab took a bit of chalk out of bis 
pocket, and wrote the following short sentence 
tipon a large mahogany door, in letters big enough 
(br a man to creep through, 

'Be Frvoal,* 

and^ shaking hands with his brother John, left 
the room. 



CHAPTER II. 

How Mrs. Decastro called the Butler to get the Chilk 
wiped off the Door — some Account of Old Crab— how 
Mrs. Decastro lored him as the deril loves holj Water— 
what happened when Old Crab came to Town \k% 
neit year. 

As soon as Old Crab was gone out of the 
room Mrs. Decastro came into it, for she heard 
him go, and so might any who could hear a clap 
of thunder ; for his loud voice, his thick boots, 
and his heavy oaken towel, made altogether a 
monstrous noise. ^ What is this V said she, 
looking at the chalk on the door. Upon: which 
Mr. Decastro explained matters. * Wlmt, a 
vulgar beast it is,' said she, which complijnent 
was moant for Old Crab. * I wish, my ^ar, yQU 
would get something in the likeness of a human 
being to do your business for you, and turn this 
huge bear out of the house.' Old Crab was a 
man of vast stature ^ Can you find an honest 
man, my dear,' said Mr. Decastro, ^ that will 
lake all the trouble for nothing as brother Bat 
does V * Well,' said she, ^ I had rather pay and 
be cheated than be plagued with that great bear. 
Petticraft the attorney offered his services when 
we began house-keeping, take Mr. Petticraft and 
turn Old Crab out.' 'We had best not be 
more nice than wise,' said Mr. Decastto, taking 
his wife by the chin, as his custom was. ' Brolher 
Bat is a litlle rough, but he has our interest at 
heart, and is an honest man ; he lives amongst 
my tenants too, knows all the customs and rules 
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of the est ties, their yalue,' their boundaries, the 
laws of aD the manors, and of all landed property ; 
is an excellent farmer and has an eye to the 
management of my lands ; all my tenants respect 
and fear him, and dare as soon eat their fingers 
as use me or my property ill while he looks after 
it : — ^tiim Brother Bat out * — I shall turn myself 
out if I do. He takes all the trouble for nothing, 
will not take one penny for his pains ; think of that, 
my dear.' * I hate Old Crab as bad as the 
devil,' said she ; * he never comes into the house 
but he sets all our teeth on ed^e for a month ! 
railing and scoldmg and calling to order, as if he 
was father of us all. Your father ne ver could 
abide him, or he would not have disinherited him, 
and gave all to you, my dear.' * It was a rash act 
in my father,' said M r.Decastro,* though we come 
in for the advantage of it ; mv father was hot, 
and BaAwould speak his mino. No man could 
do more to be revenged on a son than disinherit 
Jiim ; but no man could feel it less than brother 
Bat. He Is content to live upon a little, and 
even finds that little too much ; he rents a good- 
farm of me it is true, but, besides that, he has 
■othing but the small rectory of Oaken Grove 
which I gave him, and he puts by a penny for 
his daughter every year, notwithstanding.' ^Aye,' 
said Mrs. Decastro, *such a pinchback would 
live upon a flint and save money by skinning it 
at the year's end ; that it is which sets him a 
snarling at us that live in the world like other 
folks. Mr. Perrings/ said she, calling to the 
butler who was in the next room, * send a house- 
maid with some soap and water to* wash this door, 
here is some filth or other upon it.' The butler 



looked ftt the door lad kft tlie room with mnrile^ 
A few words more upon Old Crab. He was the 
eldest SOD of old Mr. Decastro bj a former wife, 
and thon^ he was, from the harshness of his 
mamiers an&the hard &¥oyr of his visage, called 
Old Crab, he was not at Ihm period more thao 
fire-aod-fortjr. His homoor was to abuse a mas 
to his fiice and do him a good tarn behind his 
back. He was disinherited bj his father, as 
hath been said, npon a qaarrel, and sent to be 
edocated at Gottingen in Germany ; in which 
mirersitj he became so great a scholar that manj' 
whose reputations lay that way conM have fonna 
in their hearts to haTC cnt his throat. Bot snch 
was his cast of temper that he was as much 
fieared as admired. He stood in awe of none, 
bold in speech, and laid about him if any gainsaid 
Urn, widmut respect of persons. All allowed 
^ that he was a great ornament to the niuTersity, 
P bat many secretly wished him hanged with all 
^their soah. He got expelled from this place for 
a aathre written in the lAtin tongue upon some of 
^^ mlii^ men in the uniYersif y. On his arrival 
in England he found his father and mother both 
dead. His father's fine feelings for the dignity 
of the family made him a good allowance abroad, 
out of which he had, in the course of a few years, 
saved enou^ to stock a farm which he took 
of his brother at Oaken Grove in Cumberland, 
where much of the family possessions lay. He 
had written sevei^l books in the Latin and Ger- 
man languages,, which.having been translated and 
published in Enghna, had gained him much 
Hspute brforo he came back^to his native coun« 
fry : oo^ a tract in divinity^ took the attention 
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^ the bishop of -——9 who gave him a hint bj 
means of a friend, that if he would take orders 
he would get his brother to give him the living of 
Oaken Grove. His rude and savage manners 
offended most people who did not kivDW him, and 
some who did ; but he was a man that abounded 
in good qualities^ and was of great service to 
many both in his own faniilv and out of it. He 
brought home with him a Swiss ladj, whom he 
had married, a very excellent woman, by whom 
be had ten children, one of which only, and that 
the Jfbiuigest, lived, her name was Julia, who far 
Mcelled her verv handsome mother in beauty, 
of whom we shall have something more to say. 
BarlSolomew Decastro, alias Old Crab, was a 
very strict and good divine, but preached rather 
satires than sermons, and would scold his congre- 
gation. In addition to his learning, which was 
admirable, he had great store of useful know- 
ledge in all worldly matters, auJ certainly saved j 
his brother John, and his brother-in-law the £arl^ 
of Budemere, from ruin. Old Crab would be ar 
much out of humour with himself as with gthM|. 
if not more so ; he used to say, the man that 
pleaseth himself pleaseth a fool. No man held 
money in more contempt than he ; it gathered 
about him, however, as if in spite of him, such 
was the economy, such the frugality of him and 
his excellent wife. Fortune put some temptations 
in his way, but Old Crab growled at her when- 
ever she held out her favours. He was a good 
farmer, and made a great deal of money of the 
land which he rented of Rf^brother John. His 
farm was as neat as a garden, and his house ^ 
c^ean as a penny ; for what he was akroiMl bis 
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wife wa8 at home, who was almost the only per« 
Bon whom he never quarrelled with. She wai 
as sweet as sugar, he as sour as vinegar ; and* 
odd as it may look, they were a very affectionate 
couple. One thing more : — on new*year's day 
Old Crab held what he called his Guinea Feast. 
Every farthing which he owed in the world wat 
punctually paid before the 31st of December, 
and on the 1st of January he always invited his 
friends to dine with him» when there arose a little 
erection in the* middle of the table with i^mall 
stage at the top of it made of glass, upon which 
a golden guinea was mounted in the sight of al!» 
with a little label put round it, on which- was 
written, in letters of gold, 

' This Guiicea is m r own !' 

At Lady-day Old Crab always came to Lon- 
don to pay his brother's bills, manage his aunt 
Biddy's money matters, and a variety of other 
business. * A year had now passed since he had 

m his brother John, ana when he came to* 
idon he found him a thing a great deal more 
worth looking at than he was a year ago, for he 
looked a great deal more like a fool, and that's a 
thing which is not seen above once in an hundred 
years. When Old Crab, came to London he al- 
ways put up at the Old Hummums in Covent 
Garden, a place where a man may have what 
sleep he likes but no victuals. How came this 
when his brother had a house in town ? Mr. De- 
castro's hours did not at all suit Old Crab. How 
came this when Old Crab's brother-in-law, the 
Eari of Budemere, had a house in town ? Lord 
Budemere's hours did not suit Old Crab, neither 
was their i^ppany much to his liking. Now if 
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Mr. Decattro had played the devil the year be- 
fore, he had plajea the devil and his dam in the 
last, (hat it to saj he and hit wife together, who, 
matead of making the memorable sentence which 
Old Crab chalk^ up on the drawing-room door 
the rule of their conduct, and a better was not to 
be aeen upon the door at Delphoa, had sauirted 
money away like kennel water. Old Crab soon 
founa hoi^ mattera had gone on, to he put his 
brother's money into the banker's hands, and, 
bavimj^ done what he had to dcT, he left London 
and nis brother John to settle their accounts aa 
well as they could. Petticraft the lawyer waa 
the first man to smell a rat, who ran to Mr. De- 
castro's house with an empty bag in his hand to 
fetch the five thousand pounds which had been 
borrowed of him, and five per cent, now growing 
thereupon. After Petticraft had got wind, for 
be had run himself out of breath, Mr. Decastro 
and he thus talked together, videlicet : 

Mr. Decastro.— < What d'ye want, Mr. Pet- 
ticraft V ^^ 

Petticraft. — * I want my money, sir.' ^^ 

Mr. D.—< What's that to me? go to my 
brother.' 

Pet. — ^ Go to the devil ! your brother will not 
pay any more bills.' 

Mr. D. — ^ Not pay any more bills !' 

Pet. — * Not pay any more bills.' 

Mr. D.— ' Who put that into your head V 

Pet. — ' He did, he told me so himself :-— and 
you too, I warrant.' 

Mr. D.— >' I have not seen him.' 

Pet. — 'Then you are not like to see him ; he 
18 gone out of town : — I am come to you for my 
money.' « 
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Mr. D. — * Yoa lunFe brought year pitcher tv 
the wrong pmnp : I want oiooej as but an jomJ 

Pet. — * I will have ny nonej.' 

Mr. D. — * I mast have it before I can p&j it* 
My brother^s gone oaf of town !' 

Pet. — * Yes : — he bade me tell the tradeqpc^ 
pie tbzt tbey might come fo jow for their maottj 
if thej wanted it — be would paj ao more biib : 
flo I thought I haul as good come for mj moaey 
first and tell them the news afterwards : the sews 
comes pleasantlj from a man who has got iwtfaiag 
upon his mind. Your brother toM me that he 
had left jour monej at the old place — gire me a 
check upon your banker — there is one readj 
drawn, 70U need onlj pat jour namM in the cor- 
ner.' 

Mr. Decastro did so, and Petticraft left the 
house with a glad heart and a cheerful connte^ 
nance ; bnt he carried all the gladness out of the 
house and left none for Mr. Decastro, who feD 
into a fit of the dumps. If a mam's wife cannot 
qfee er him up, and make him merrj, who can ? 
nPcarae Mrs. Decastro and ausked her husband 
if he had got the bell j-ache ? * Curse the bellj- 
ache,' said he. ^ Aje,' saud she, ^ this comes 
of drinking such strong green tea for jour break- 
fast.' Upon which she rung the bell, and or- 
dered Mr. Perrings to bring his master a glass of 
brandy : the butler returned in a moment with a 
glass of brandy put upon a silrer waiter worth a 
thousand guineas : who could not have taken a 
dose of physick off such a waiter and smacked 
his lips after it ? As soon ais the brandy came 
within the length of Mr. Decastro's leg he kicked 
the waiter and the brandy fifteen feet high and 
called Mr. Perrings a scoundrel. Now there 
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Was great ringing and Itnocking heard at Mr. 
Decaatro's street door, bills came in like a storm 
against a wall, and Mr. Decastro drew upon his 
banker Jike a dragon: at last he drew a bill 
which the banker could not answer, and for this 
reason, viz. he had no more money : so the man 
who came last drew a blank, and he was not the 
enlj one. Mr. Decastro had not paid half what 
he owed before the cat was gone and her skin 
too, as folks say. It would have puzzled a wiser 
man than Mr. Decastro to pay a bill without 
money, so those whom he could not pay in money 
he paid in promises ; which is a sort of payment 
that is not in full of all demands. Now what 
Mr. Decastro had not in him people could not 
get out of him, so a great many of the civillest of 
hu tradesmen, for the saucy ones came first, 
were forced to sit down gentlemen of the future 
tense, videlicet, those that shall or will be paid. 
Time ran on as fast as Mr. Decastro ran in debt, 
and brought round another year with all the in- 
cumbrances of the former two unon its back 
added to its own. At Lady-day Old Crab came 
as usual, paid his brother's rents into the banker's 
hands, and left town without seeing him ; he had 
already seen more than was good of him. When 
a man gets well into the mud the exertion one 
uses to draw one leg up sinks the other still deep- 
er than it was before ; this was Mr. Decastro s 
case, for the first step he took when he got his 
money from the north was, to pay the civil men 
who had been so polite as to take promises in- 
stead of cash the last year ; now when these 
were all paid there was nothing left for the saucy 
oqes, who came about Mr. Decastro's head and 
ears like a nest of hornets. Old Crab had an 
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«jre upon hisbrotlier, and knew how he wu go- 
ing OD. * Nothing will cure this crack-brain'd 
coxcomb but a good amarting/ quoth he ; * John 
ia not in parliament this time^ for the electors did 
not get orunk and of course ^d not choose him, 
so the next visit. I pay him may be in jail.' Pet- 
ticraft the lawyer told Old Crab how matters 
went on from tmie to time. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JEbiw Old Crab chaaged his mind— bis talk witb bii Bi^ 
ther John— bow Mrs. Decastro beat tbe breatb oat of 
ber Hosband's body. 

Another Ladj-daj came and brought Old 
Crab to London as of old : — * How stand matters 
with brother John?' quofh he to Petticraft. 
< He has left oflf playing the devil,' quoth Petti* 
craft, ^ to play a worse game.' * I am glad to 
hear that tbe blockhead is mending his hand/ 
qooth Old Crab. * Go once more to the house 
imd see what can be dene for him,' said Petti- 
craft ; * I have borrowed money for him or he 
had been put into jail.' ^ So you said last year/ 
quoth Old Crab ; ^ hast borrowed anj more since 
that timer '* I have,' said Petticraft, ^and more 

I the last time than ever I did before.' * How 
much V said Old Crab. * Ten thousand pounds,' 
said Petticraft. ^ Very good,' quoth Old Crab, 
* this makes fifty thousand pounds ?' ' It docs,' 
said he. ' Well,' said Old Crab, ' I will ^'^o and 
xbH on the blockhead once more, and try if I can 
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get him into my plant.' Upon which Old Crab 
went to hit brother** boote, and raiting hit oaken 
towel gave the door three bangt that thook the 
garrett. Mrt. Decattro, and her titter-in-lawy 
Ladjr Bndemere, who were titting at their break- 
faif, taid the Park and Tower gant were firing* 
and Mrt. Decattro rang the bell to atk what 
newt were come. A footman, for Mr. Decattro 
kept a world of tervantt, who ran up ttairt to 
antwer the bell, opened the door and let Old 
Crab into the room. Mrt. Decastro and Ladj 
fiademere ttarted out of their chaira at hit ap- 
pearance, and looked like two people that were 
very much terrified. <Sit ttill and eat your 
victualt/ quoth Old Crab; ^where't brother 
John ? I would tpeak a word with him if yott 
can find him.' <He it getting up,' taid Mrt. 
Decattro^ * we expect him to come to breakfatt 
pretently.' < Getting up!' quoth Old Crab; 
< why, 'tit almott two o'ck>ck ; doet the fellow 
lie in bed all day ?' Mr. Decattro now came in, 
and whether the ladiet had finithed their break- 
fttlt, or not, we could never get any sood intelli- 
gence ; we think it mott prudent, therefore, to 
say nothing about the matter; they made the 
beat of their way out of the room, however, and 
left Mr. Decattro and Old Crab at one another'a 
mercy. When a man comet into a room and 
findt a thing in it which he never expected to 
tee, he fallt into great attonithment. * Brother 
John,' quoth Old Crab, without giving him time 
to recover hit tentet, * vou are going, I find, 
upon a full gallop to the devil ; I am come here 
to ttop you one moment upon the road, jutt to aak 
vou one quettion before you take the latt plunge : 
have you or have you not a mind to be saved 
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from perdition ?' ^ I have/ said Mr. Decastro« 
letting his lowerjaw fall and looking as white 
as a sheet. * Then,' said Old Crab, * you 
must get out of London.' * Oet out of Lon- 
don!' said he, * where would you have me 
go V * Why, not into that fool's paradise, 
Gimcrack Hall, in Berkshire; come into the 
north and live amongst your tenants, where a 
landlord ought to be, in the old family castle at 
Oaken Grove : I have taken care to keep the 
place from falling to pieces, a little money would 
make it comfortable, and as for the furniture it is 
none the worse.' * I shall not be able to live in 
such a great place,' said he, * I am afraid to tell 
you my reasons.' * It is very like,' quoth Old 
Crab ; * but out of this place you shall come, and 
out of your profligate gang here, that will eat you 
out of house and home and laugh at you when 
they have done, if the devil come out of hell to 
pull against me ; I am come to a mind not to stand 
by and see you ruined : so I told your lawyer I 
would change my mind, and come once more to 
see if any thing can be done for you.' ^ O brother 
Bat !' said Mr. Decastro, covering his eyes with 
his hand, ^ you are come too late, I am ruined 
already ! I don't know what it is that I owe, and 
am afraid to ask ! — But I cannot come into, the 
north.' ^ You shall come into the north,' thun- 
dered Old Crab, ^ if I carry you there upon a 
!>itchfork! The old family castle shall not be 
brsaken ; say me nay, and I will break your 
bones to save your soul and body from eve^^- 
lasting damnation : come into the library, we shall 
have the women here presently, I would have a 
little talk with you.' Upon which Old Crab 
seized his brother by the arm, as a kite would^ 
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lark bj the wing, and oflThe carried hinif with aa 
much ease, into the library ; when, having shut 
the door, he read him a lecture that lasted two 
hours, the subject of which was profligacy, athe- 
ism, and bad company* Few men like to be told 
of their faults : Mr. Decastro, however, was pre- 
pared for his lecture, for he had sometime found 
that his life was wrong, which was proved by aa 
argument that few could contradict, the ill effects 
of it. Old Crab scolded furiously at the vices of 
the age, and went so far as to call a great many 
of Mr*. Decastro's friends the deviPs imps. He 
objected to his brother, his balls, masquerades, 
concerts, conversations, and card parties on Sun- 
day nights, and told him that fnll houses made 
empty pockets : to prove the truth of which Mr. 
Decastro had nothing more to do than just to put 
his hands into his own. In regard to his affairs. 
Old Crab told him that he knew enough to say 
that his house in town and his country-seat in 
Berkshire must be sold, but how much of the 
property in the north must be sacrificed be could 
not tell. ^Ah brother Bat !' said Mr. Decastro, 
with a rueful countenance, ^ when you come to 
know bow many fathom deep I am in debt you 
will find, when all is paid, we may run naked into 
the woods and live upon pig nutsi. Live amongst 
my tenants ! when all my bills are paid I may 
live amongst other people's if I can get any bread 
to eat ; but you will have no easy matter to bring 
me to live amongst my own.' ^ Brother John,' 
quoth Old Crab, ' we cannot tell how bad matters 
may be till we come to probe your wounds ; your 
estates will be sadly mangled I doubt ; but I have 
one thing to tell you, out of London you must go 
or your body will be laid by the heels in it.' ^Q 
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I am a ruined man H said Mr. Decaatio ; and 
clappuig his bands one on each side of his heaj, 
with his elbows raised in a straight line firom lus 
shoul^rs, and bis eyes to the ceiling, he had a 
mind to make his waj oat of the room thron^^ a 
door of solid oak which his wife opened just in 
time to prevent his dashing his head against it, 
not a little astonished at meetiiig her hosband in 
the odd attitude aforesaid : she stept aside or he 
would have run her down, and fortn he marched 
like one frantick. < What's the matter now?' 
said Mrs. Decasf ro, slarii^ at Old Crab ; * I wish 
you would get you gone bto the north, you never 
come here but you disturb my family.' * When 
the house is on fire 'tis high time to disturb the 
family,' quoth he. * House on fire 1' said she, 
/ what do you mean by (hat ?' ^ Mean ! why, yon 
and your husband have made the house too hot 
to hold yon — so you must turn out, madam,' 
qnoth Old Crab. ' Turn out 1' said she. ' Turn 
out,' quoth he in a thundering voice. One can- 
not see in the dark certainly, but when one gets 
too much light it is just as bad the other way ; 
so one cannot hear any thing when there is no 
noise, and when there is a great deal one is struck 
deaf, which was Mrs^ Decastro's case at this 
moment, for Old Crab spoke loud enough to be 
lieard firom Londoa to St. Alhan's.^ Mrs. De* 
castro was struck dumb too as well as deaf, for 
she said nothings She had a magnificent house 
in town, and the words * turn out' gave her a fit 
of the cholick. Eve cried when she was turned 
out of Paradise for none of her best qualities ; but 
if she had been turned out of such a fine house as 
Mrs. Decastro enjoyed in Grosvenor-square she 
would have gope mad. Old Crab went on to 
TQL. I. 3 ** 
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fire ftome reasons why she mnst turn out| but 
ipoke too loud to be heard. The human facul- 
ties have an odd waj of accommodating them- 
selves to emergencies, which, after a little, wm 
the cfise with Mrs. Decastro's ears ; Old Crab 
toU her that she and her husband had run to the 
epd of their string : — that their vices began to 
knock at their doors :— that pay-dajr was come ; 
•—and that what Mr. I>ecastro could not paj in 
money he must pay in land and houses. He 
told her that they had kept more company than 
the bouse would hold, for there was no longer 
any room for the master and mntress in it ; mid 
ended as he began that she must turn out* 
These words were spoken by Old Crab m a 
Toice as loud as thunder ; it was quite impossible 
ibr Mrs. Decastro, and to give her her due she 
made several attempts, to interrupt him ; her 
voice might as well be heard at the falls of Nia* 
gara: but as soon as there was a pause, she 

Jumped up from off a sofa on which she had flung 
lerbody in a passion, and told Old Crab that 
Im had come into the house on purpose to turn 
it out o' window, that all he hao said was false, 
and ended her speech with calling him a great 
bear ! A t that word she bounced out of the room ; 
and, making a Airious exit, casting an eve of ven- 
geance on Old Crab, ran full upon her husband's 
stomach, who came into the room at that moment, 
"and beat Ibe bieath out of his body. 
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B^Mr. Deeaitro eihsi \m Us deMi— Mr. wd Mi. 
DBeaiti«*s 8kiU Ui AiitlMiettek— Mr. Decaitro raai 
awmj ia tiie middle of the Nig^t 

Wb kft Mr. Decaitro at the end of the laet 
chapter without anj breath in his body, being 
Tiolently strack bj Mrs. Decastro^s person 
without being moch in love with her — he got a 
terrible kno<ut— what a sad thing it is sometimes 
for a man and wiCs to come togethw ! ' What 
d'ye think of that, brother?' qooth Mr. De- 
castro, sncluiq; up his breath. * Think !' qooth 
Old Crab, with a grm of indignation, * why, I 
tUnk there are so many fools in the house that 
one can't open a door without tumblii^ over 
naother. What brings you back?' «I am 
come to ask what had best be done f said he. 
• Done !' qooth Old Crab. * Why, you must 
call your debts in, and when you have found 
what jrou owe, you most look what you have 
get to pay them with.' Mr. Decastro was a 
Twrr good sort of a gentleman in the main, bot 
lie had this one fault among others, viz. he was 
▼ery obstinate, not in the right, for that would 
not have been so bad, but in the wrong, and 
that was not so well. Old Crab, seeing what a 
fine trade his brother was driving, had advised* 
with him from time to time to leave London 
and come into the north ; but all he could do 
or say was equally in vain, he had as good poll 
against a mountain that were rolling down a pre- 
cipice. Give a wild horse his head and he will 
sometimes stand still of his own accord. Old 
Crab tried this plan with his brother, but with 
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this difference-^he threw something in hn*2< 
to frighten him, whieb war tiis r)yp in <his 
and another. Tfaii worhk* howerery^ 
most to Mr. Decastro's fPbg><Me at present 
other seemed to be too fihr off to have manj 
terrours, so Old Crab spurred his crediiors -on 
who came about him in a full gallop like a^^troop 
of horse, and charged him with their bills hi a 
▼erj gallant manner; having done which Old 
Crab left London, and orders with Petticraft to 
tell him how matters went on. Mr. Decastro 
took his brother's advice for once and made 
a great calling for accounts. Now a bill is a 
thing that will come without a man's calling his 
heart out after it : Mr. Decastro, however, 
made a most monstrous calline all on a sodden, 
and his creditors began to think that he had 
found a great pot of money somewhere, and every 
body would be paid twenty shillings in the pound 
down upon the nail. This acted like a parego« 
rick for a little time, but only served to make 
them more reslless afterwards. Mr. and Mrs* 
Decastro were seated in the library, and every 
farthing which they owed on earth lay in moun- 
tains of paper upon the table before them. * Now, 
my dear,' said he to his wife, * I would give a 
penny to know what it is that I owe in all.' 

There had been a little blunder made in Mr. 
Decastro's education, for it chanced that amongst 
all other useful things he had not been taught 
aritbmetick. To do justice to his parents, how- 
ever, a writing-master was sent for, and he was 
put to accounts. Hearing him cry, his mother 
came in one day, and asked what was the matter ? 
* Master don't like figures, madam,' said the 
•ohoolaaater. < Yo« have no( bees vhipping 
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\Sf^ child, I hope, air?' said his mother. 'No,. 

SadaM»' said he. * Nasty figures,' said she ; so 
le wrifing-master was sent out of the honse,^ 
and bis mother filled the boy's mouth with sugar- 
candy. * My dear/ said Mr. Decastro to his 
wife, * I would pre a penny to know what it is 
that I owe in aU : suppose we go to work, and 
see if we can make it out between us ;' and to 
work they went one morning, and soon got into 
Micb a pusxie that they scarce knew their right 
hand from their left ! Having heard that wonder- 
fol things come from great exertions, they went 
to work again after dinner, and kept on summing 
until five o'clock the next day, when they came 
to a grand total which frightened them both out 
of their wits ; for they had made it out that Mr. 
Decastro owed more money than would pay ott 
flie national debt. Mrs. Decastro wrung her 
hands; Mr. Decastro .gave himself a dismal 
blow on the forehead, and they went to bed Tcry 
well satisfied in one thing, viz. that they were 
nuned. The morrow happened to be Sunday, 
a day in which all tradesmen's shops, and books, 
and mouths are shut as far as business and mon- 
ey matters go, which made it a day of rest to 
Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, who thought they might 
as well sleep in their beds as at church, so they 
staid at home and slept soundly without the help 
of a sermon. This made Mr. Decastro fresh 
for the afiairs of the next night, when he put 
some things into a portmanteau in the middle 
watch, took a servant and a couple of horses, 
and rode out of the gayest city in the world as 
if it had been all on fire, leaving a note to inform 
Mrs. Decastro that he was gone on buainesa 
into the norths 
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flow Mr. Decasifo was cooverted to Chriitianity— bo* 
Mri. Decastro eat upon tborns in Londoft^a Deacriptk* 
of Oaken Grove. 

Mr. Dccabtro had been twice at church in 
bis life — when he was christened, and when ho 
was married y which was once more than most of bis 
acquaintance. As for religion he never thought 
about it, and none of his friends ever put it into 
his head, or took it into their own, except Old 
Crab — but more of this presently. We must 
DOW attend Mr. Decastro upon his journey, oo 
which, whatever leather he might lose, he lost no 
time. He bad an excellent horse, and his grooii 
as good, and they galloped away like smoke befbre 
the wind. Afler a great deal of galloping they 
galloped at last into Old Crab's farm-yard. * Bro- 
ther John,' quoth he, putting his bead out of win** 
dow, < what the devil brought you here V ' Look 
ye, brother Bat,' said he, * if ever I go to London 
again I will gallop through hell to it I — I have 
been ruined in it : I have called in all my bills 
and cast up all, and if my estates were ten times 
as many and 6fty times the worth, and all sold at 
the best hand, tbev would not pay half of what I 
owe ! — Hide me, brother Bat, hide me from tb^ 
world f for I am a beggar.* At which words ths 
poor gentleman wept. Old Crab knew his bro* 
ther to be in some very great mistake, but wu 
willing to make the best of it, and said, * Look 
you, brother John, this comes of not taking my 
advice in time : if those words which I chalked 9g 



upon jour door, some years a^o, had been made 
tne rale of jour conduct, jeu had no cause 
to sit by mj fire-side with your stupid head be- 
tween your knees sniv'Iing like a blockhead*' 
''Do not abuse a man in distress, brother Bat^' 
said he, sobbing. ^ O that you had never bees 
disinherited ! O that I had never come to the 
estates ! I might have lived frugally, like yon, 
upon a little, and never come to want and begga^ 
ry !' — * Hold up your head, you fool, and answer 
me some questions: you have called in your 
debfs you say, and cast up all that you owe ; 
what is the total V When Mr. Decastro named 
the sum Old Crab fell a laughing. Mr. Decastro 
said it was inhuman to laugh at his miseries how- 
ever he might deserve them all. ' You block- 
head,' quoth Old Crab, * you are only fit to be 
laughed at ; you have called in your debts you 
say, and cast all up ; have you taken any steps 
towards the payment of them V ' None,' said 
he ; ' for seemg the impossibility of my ever be- 
ing able pay one half of them, I ran away firom 
my creditors in the night. O brother Bat, tell 
me what it is that you are worth, for I, my wife, 
and my two babes must depend on you for our 
bread ! Your farm must be sold — the creditors 
will have all.' * If my farm is to be sold I will 
buy it,' quoth Old Crab, * and if your creditors 
come here I will break their bones.' ^ You buy 
it !' said Mr. Decastro, ' how can you buy it r 
* That's neither here nor there,' quoth Old Crab ; 
'I have put a penny by, but that's neither here 
nor there. — I'll break their bones, I tell you, if 
they come here, a pack of tawdry scoundrels 
that are ruining their (iwi> families (o live like 
snch profligate dogs as yourself! Come, Johttt 
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hold up jonr head and dry ^oor lean ; if yoa 
will promise to follow my advice, I may do Bome^ 
thin^ for you which yon little expect: have 
you brought your papers with yon ? * I have/ 
laid he,' gtaiiog eagerly at Old Crab, as a drowa- 
ipg man at one who holds out a hand to save 
him. ' Well, we will look into them after din- 
ner/ which was now ' put upon the table, ^and 
see how matters will be,' said Old Crab. — * Come, 
John, draw your chair, here's a roun^ of beef 
of my own feeding, you are heartily welcome-— 
let us have no more sniv'ling.' Mrs. B. Decaa- 
tro now came in, and her daughter Julia, about 
ten years of age, one of the most beautiful little 
girls that ever was seen. Old Crab's wife and 
daughter were new to Mr. Decastro, for this was 
the first visit that he had ever paid his brother in 
the north. He had not felt hnnself so much at 
his ease for some time, and, notwithstanding the 
sore places in his mind, he fell to the boiled beef, 
carrots, cabbage, and potatoes, and ate like a man 
that had come off a lone journey. The neatness 
and comfort of Old Crab s house, and his calm 
and cheerful fire-side, where the crackling of the 
billets made all the disturbance, very much 
soothed Mr. Decastro's troubled spirit, and he 
felt like a sailor who had got into a knug harbour 
after the driving and tossing of some dreadful 
•storm. He was much pleased with the soft en- 
gaging manners of Mrs. Decastro, and little Julia 
did every thing she could to make her uncle 
welcome* As soon as the maid-servant had 
taken the dinner away, which consisted of a noble 
round of beef, vegetables, and a hot apple pie, 
^ Come, brother John,' qixoth Old Crab, ^ 1 have 
no Burgundy or claret for you, but can tiring yoa 
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a bottle of as good old port as any in England, 
and what will give it a better relish,' added he, 
drawing the cork, ' it is paid for.' That touched 
poor Mr. Decastro in one of his sorest places ; 
he took a glass of wine, however, by way of a 
cordial, and said he had never tasled a better in 
any of the best taverns in London. ' Now, brother 
John,' quoth Old Crab, we will come to business, 
I never keep any secrets from my wife, so you 
may speak your mind before Rachel.' Little 
Julia, who had begun to look to the dairy, now 
made her courtesy and retired ta her occupation. 
Mrs. B. Decastro, a woman of tender feelings, 
often shed tears while Old Crab and his brother 
were talking their matters over. The papers 
were now opened, and Old Crab soon made an 
entry of all Mr. Decastro's debts in a fair copy- 
book, but did not at that time point out the 
blunders in his brother's calculations, willing to 
make the best of his terrours,and turn them to his 
advantage. The time of the year was now at 
hand for Old Crab's journey to London, and he 
began to prepare matters accordingly : and we 
think Old Crab placed no little confidence in his 
wife's virtue to leave a man of good person and 
of such loose principles as Mr. Decastro in his 
house during his absence, which was like to be 
of longer duration that time than it had ever been 
before upon account of his brother's affairs. 
Now ta have seduced his brother' rwife at the 
Tery moment he was engaged in his service, and 
that of so much importance too, were just the 
very sort of gratitude which a man of the world 
was in duty bound to shew his friend : and what 
is the use of friendship if all things are not com* 
mon among friends? Mr. Decastro, however, 
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was never more remiss in any mat(er ; one reason 
might be, and a very extraordinary one it was, 
Reader, that before Old Crab sat out for the 
sooth a rery remarkable event took place, which 
was none other than the conversion of Mr. De- 
castro to Christianity, for he had mnch talk with 
his brother on religious matters, which ended nt 
bringing him over to the christian faith; and 
indeed Mr. Decastro had hitherto been little 
better than an atheist ; now having so many good 
things about him he certainly had as much to be 
thankful for as any man, and that makes for the 
wonder of the matter that the richest men should 
be, for the most part, the least religious. That 
a man who hath the most good things in thit 
world, should be the least thankful, looks a little 
odd ; but Mr. Decastro never said * thank' ye* 
for any thing that heaven had been so good at to 
give him : he had been christened it is true, 
and godfathers and godmothers had promised 
and vowed very good things in his name, but it 
had been to very little purpose ; he was as much 
an heathen as the dog-ribbed Indian. Old Crab 
had touched him upon religious matters before 
now, but could never get him in a mind to lend an 
ear to ^ve stuff, as he used to call religion with a 
sneer, which none made any account of but such 
as filled their pockets and their bellies by it, and 
was fain to leave him after a few bitter invectives. 
Some men are made good upon the spur of evil, 
or, at least, are often predisposed by it to become 
to ; and Old Crab did not let slip so favourable an 
opportunity to round his brother a little in the ear 
upon this subject at the present moment. Mr. De- 
castro amongst other unfortunate qualities, had a 
very high conceit of his own abilities, wlUch led 
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him to conclude that if Jie met with an argnment 
which he could not aoawer, ^bodj else could do 
it. Old Crab made his advantage of this matter, 
and so ill a thing as selfconceit was seldom 
brought to so good a use. Old Crab opened a 
plan of works against his brother's infidelitjr, and 
brought his artillery to bear upon his profligate 
and vicious life, and beat down every defence of 
his conduct by charging his brother home with 
the ill effects of it, who soon found himself too 
much within shot to «tand his ground for a mo- 
ment upon this subject. In regard to religious 
matters, Mr. Decastro began to ar^ue with his 
brother |at first, but soon ran aground, and no 
wonder, where more able men than himself had 
come to a stand before him. He stared at Old 
Crab like one in amazement, and began to think 
him a very extraordina^'y person who could bring 
BO many arguments into tne field which he could 
no more conquer than overthrow mountmns. It 
may look a little odd that Mr. Decastro should 
owe his conversion to Christianity so much to 
iiis self-conceit: but he took it for granted 
that every argument must needs be true whidi 
he could not prove to be false. Old Crab 
followed, him up and brought him at last to 
listen to his instructions with all the silent atten- 
tion of a child. ^IJpon my soul,' said Mr. De- 
<:astro, f I had no idea that these parsons had 
ao much to say for themselves ;' and began to 
think, and wisely enough, that it would be no 
disparagement to his abilities to be convinced by 
the same arguments, and believe in the same 
things which a Newton, an Addison, and a Locke, 
had been convinced by, and believed in, before 
him. . Old Crab t^w put some good books into 
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hhi brother't hands, which gave great furtherance 
to his arguments, and left him to meditate upon, 
and to digest, what had been said. He then set 
off for London, armed at all pointsi to meet Mr. 
Decastro's creditors. 

The talking about London puts us in mind that 
we have left a distressed lady in that gaj city, 
to whose relief Old Crab was coming, like a 
knight errant, wilh all speed. Now a lady in 
distress is usually pitied by most men and some 
women ; a good deal, however, depends upon the 
sort of distress, and the manner in which it comes: 
it came to pass in Mrs. Decastro's case, that 
she not only got.no pity from many, but some 
were fteaHily glad to hear that her husband was 
run away from his creditors and was ruined ; and 
so kind were many that they not only did not 
wish that her troubles were less, but, on the other 
hand, wished they were (en times as many : this 
was a little ill-natured, it was nevertheless very 
true for all that. To explain this, the splendour 
of Mr. Decastro's fortune, the magnincen<$e of 
Iiis establishment, and the grandeur of his enter* 
tainments, raised him high enough 4n the 'world 
of all conscience if he could have been content 
without bringing pride to top the bulging ; that 
thing gave folks much offence ; add to which a 
•aucy triumph over olhers, who, in an attempt to 
rival his extravagance, either ruined or. lamed 
their fortunes, or gave up a contest willlf much 
bitterness of heart to which they found them* 
•elves unequal. Thus the ground was forelaid 
for great rejoicings when Mr. Decastro*s foot 
should slip, and many rejoiced with exceeding 
great joy accordingly. — Mrs. Decastro, as soon 
as it came to be known that her husband was run 
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Cay^ did not care how little people looked at 
% and though ahe abot heraelf up in her home 
was never at home in it. Sundry reporta came 
abroad concerning Mr. Decastro ; some aaid ho 
had not only made his eacape out of London^ but 
out of the world, that he had put a piatoi to hiabead 
and blown hia bfatnaout ; othersythat be had fouffht 
a duel with one of his creditors who had blown hia 
brains out for him and saved him that trouble ; 
others, thai he bad run away from his wita aa weU 
as his creditors, and was clapt up in a dnrk room 
and a strait waistcoat. There were other reportai 
and no wonder, when so many tonguea were in 
motion, but these shall content us at present. In 
regard to her person, Mrs. Decastro waif so far 
safe from all assaults of the law, which cornea 
down, like other things, with all ita vengeance 
upon the poor husband's head, and never med- 
dles with the wife ; and though man and wife are 
one flesh, yet when the husband's flesh is put 
into jail, the wife's flesh is left out for some rear 
son, though the fault may be more in her flesh 
than his. When Old Crab came into the houae, 
he found matters in it at sixes and sevens ; ser^ 
vants grumbling for want of their wages, butchers 
refusing meat, blikers bread, coal-merchants coaU» 
and all roaring for money like mad ; and when it 
was known that Old Crab was come again into 
his brother's miiHers, it was expected that he 
would be pulled in pieces, and he certainly would 
if he had been a bank-note. But he did not come 
with * I promise to pay' written upon his person : 
Old Crao was a man who never made any such 
rash promises in these cases ; he had not been 
in the house an hour, however, before he had 
twenty men upon him with bills in their hands* 
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He lifted his oaken towel, drove them before lik| 
like dusty and fold them there might be five s^B 
lings in the pound for the rascals for anj thine lie 
knew, but would not give his word for that. Tlie 
sight of the old paymaster, however, gave the 
creditors great nopes. The first thing Old 
Crab did when be came to town was to sell his 
brother's house in Grosvenor-square, which he 
did for ready monej, to one Lord Delamere, of 
whom Mr. Decastro bought it. The house had 
been pawned to Mr. Decastro for a plaj-debt io 
which his wife was concerned, when Lord Delar 
mere, getting into troubled waters, Mr. Decastro 
paid his lordship the difierence, at that time 
much In want of money, and took the house — and 
this to be revenged upon his lordship upon a 
quarrel, for he instantly turned him and his fami- 
ly into the street. This was not moch to Mr. 
Decastro's credit, but as all know it, 'tis in vain 
Io say more or less about the matter : things turn 
about in this world and come strangelv home to 
a man's own door : a rich uncle died and left 
Lord Delamere a good fortune. Money was 
now at ebb with Mr. Decastro and %t flow with 
his lordship, who had now an abundance, so he 
was glad of an opportunity to regain his own 
Camily house, and be revenp^ed in his turn upon 
Mr. Decastro's faiiiily. Old Crab knew all this, 
and did not Gsh the waters in vain for Lord De« 
lamere, who gave him his prite at a word, and 
the means, if need might be, of getting Mrs. De- 
castro speedily out of London ; for it was his in- 
tention Io take her and the children back with 
him into the north : so the house was sold over 
Mrs. Decastro's head, and siic none the wiser, 
and thai to the bitterest enemy she had in the 
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world. When Old Crab came to the door, be 
gave it three or four hard bangs witfa his great 
oaken towel, as usoi^l, and asked for Mrs. Decas- 
tro, when the man who answered the knocker 
said his mistress was not at home. ^ Ton lie, 
you scoundrel !' quoth Old Crab ; * tell her I am 
come, or IjRrill break jour bones.' Upon which 
the footman seeing the oaken towel raised oyer 
his head, dashed awaj, and Old Crab walked 
up stairs after him, and found Mrs. Decastro sit* 
ting with the children and in tears. He bade 
her prepare to go back wilh him into the north, 
but she refused to leave the house. Women are 
apt to be obstinate sometimes, but it is very 
foolish, and if men are so too, thej are none the 
wiser for that. ^ What am I to do in the north?' 
said she. ' It is no matter,' quoth Old Crab, 
* you will know when you come.' * Her husband 
might run where he liked,' she said, ^ but none 
should turn her out of that house, for her money 
bought it, and her's it was.' This was true, for 
her fortune was sold out of the funds to pay Lord 
Delamere the balance, but her money lay under 
no tie. * We will talk a little about that when I 
come out of Berkshire,' said he. ' What are 
you going to do in Berkshire ?' said she. * I am 
going to sell the estate there,' said he, * to help 
to pay your debts.' ^ Is there enough to pay 
them,' said she, ' when all is sold ?' * You will 
be wiser when you know,^ quoth Old Crab ; ^ but 
I came to tell you that I shall take you and the 
children back with me into the nortl^ when I 
come out of Berkshire ; so pack up your tatters 
and be ready.' While Old Crab was in Berk- 
shire it came to Mrs. Decastro's ears, where bad 
news would come sometimes^ that her house was 
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This lotelligeDce turned Mni. Decastro into 
stoue : aod it would have been well if this petri* 
fiKtioD had held her, for then she would have felt 
nothing, for m ato/ie, aoaie saj, has no feeling : 
but flesh and blood unluckily came again and 
broeght bock those nice leelings which «re a aad 
troofole to some folk«« She was now in great 
terrour, and sent letters, end, at last, one by es* 
press, after Old Crab into Berkshire ; she ex* 
peeled every hour to be turned out goode and 
chattels and all into the street. Poor lady, she 
•at upon thorns, and there we must leave her, not 
having any easier cushion at present to pot 
underneath her. Women find the use of men 
sometimes, though they can scarcely ever |(ive 
them a good word ; and it is lit they should for 
being so saucy. Old Crab and Mrs. Decastro 
had never been the best of friends ; for Mrs. 
Decastro was a very fine lady and a very extrm- 
vagant one too, and that was a sort of thing whick 
Old Crab was never much in love with, ile 
cast up her milliners, mantua-makers, perfumers, 
lacemen, embroiderers, furriers, silkmen, artifi- 
cial-florists, florists, confectioners, dentists, gold- 
smiths, silver-smilhs, jewellers, and other the like 
bills, with many grins of indignation, and told 
her she would come to ruin and a jail, if she 
could shower down gold out of her petticoats as 
often as she had a mind to shake herself. She 
was allowed but a thousand pounds a year for 
her pin-money, she said, and if men pinched their 
wives in that manner they must expect outstand* 
big bills for necessaries which no woman on the 
fJM^e of the earth can do without. Old Crab 
must be very unreasonable, indeed, not to be 
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satisfied with this answer: he did nothing but 
growl at her, however, and took leave to saj that 

* manj a man kept himself and his wife and a 
family of ten children upon less money, and owe 
no more than he could pay at the year's end.* 

* She had heard of more being done by less,' she 
said, < in old story books, but miracles had little 
to do with the present times ; it were very like, 
indeed, that a country parson that lives in a pig- 
stye, should know what was enough, or what was 
not enough, for the expenditure of a woman of 
distinction.' * Miracles have very little to do 
with the present times, that may be true,' quoth 
Old Crab, * or who knows but you might come 
to set folks a good example ? But the devil has 
faun so long in your body, that it would be no 
easy matter to turn him out of his old lodgings, and 
still less so to keep him, when he was cast out, 
finom running back again to his old quarters.' 
Thus Old Crab and Mrs. Decastro would spit 
sulphur at one another for an hour together, and 
wmtever love Old Crab might have for her, she 
very certainly loved the devil a great deal more 
tlian she did Old Crab : and though she had told 
him that she hated the sight of him a thousand 
times, she had taken such a liking to him all on 
a sudden, that she even sent a man and horse ex- 
press to fetch him out of Berkshire, as soon as a 
man could eome. Mrs. Decastro had taken it 
into her head that she had a great many friends 
in London, but as soon as her husband was said 
to be a be^ar, and she no better, she had a very 
hard matter to find one. Prosperity makes 
friends, but adversity tries them. Mr. and Mrs. 
Decasht>'s friends, however, were very much 
like water, the very first hole that was made in 
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Mr. Decaitro's estate out thejall ran at it : current 
friends, though not sterling, that came with money 
and went with money ; they stuck to Mr« De- 
castro's gold like dirt upon a guinea, that comet 
with it and goes with it ;-^ind the best friend at 
last that they had to their backs was Old Crabs 
a rough piece of stu8^ but sound stuff. Old 
Crab was solid silver, many other of their friends 
were but plated ; after a little use their surface 
got robbed off, nxid they showed their base metaL 
They that treat others ill, are always the first to 
espect to be ill«treated themselves. Conscience, 
m tractioiis brat no nurse can quiet, will be bawl- 
ing in their ears, and never let such as do ill have 
any rest. Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, glad of an 
opportunity to be revenged on Lord Delamere, 
vpon a quarrel, the cause of which we dare aol 
^explain ; nay, glad even to buy one at any cos^ 
(wnat better use could money be put to?) tuns- 
ed him and his family out of the house with 
Malice enough to enrace the most good-natured 
conscience in the world. Now came the scourge 
and the guilty back together I and in sad trutb, 
if Mrs. Decastro bad been in a House of Cor- 
rection she would have felt less than she did in 
this, for there a little hard labour and a little 
whipping, and all would have been over, but hert 
she had no quiet day or night. 

Mr. Decastro bad a very fin» property in 
Berkshire, and a noble mansion built on one 
part of it, but Old Crab could not so readily find 
a purchaser for it as be did for the house in town ; 
he sold a good slice of it, however, to a neigh- 
bour, but still bad eighty thousand p<Minds worth 
left upon his hands ; which he disposed of in the 
following manner. He had a little orphan put 
under his care, named Genevieve de Roma, a 
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iiBter's ofilj child, whose parents were dead. 
Her father, who was a Jew, had amassed much 
wealth Id the Indies, and, dying, left it all in 
ready money to his daughter, to die amount of 
a hundred thousand pounds. The prudent Jew, 
knowing Old Crab, appointed him her guardian 
and trustee, leaving orders that seventy or eighty 
thousand pounds should be laid out in land for 
her use. Old Crab saw this would be a good 
opportunity ; the land was excellent, and the 
house new, for Mr. Decastro's father built if, 
and situate in a county which some hare called, 
and, perhaps, with some truth, the Garden of 
SSngland. Lord Delamdre, in want of a house in 
the country, took it on a good lease of Old Crab, 
and the business in Berkshire was done : he wa^ 
now, therefore, at leisure to read Mrs. Decastro's 
letters ; when, telling the man, who came express 
with the last, to get along back again to town, 
and say he was coming, he mounted the box of a 
stage<K;oach and soon made his words good. 

On his return to London he found Mrs. D^- 
castro in a sad taking. She had had a fit, but was 
recovered, for one told her that Lord Delamere's 
carriage was at the door ; which was a lie, and, 
perhaps, the only one that was ever told in Lon- 
don. It was a wonder it did not make greater 
disturbance. Mrs. Decastro, however, was so 
astonished at 'it that she fell into a fit. * O sir,' 
laid she, upon Old Crab's entrance, ' I am glad 
Tou are come ! O wh^t a dreadful situation I am 
mV * If you don't like it,' said he, *you may 
change it for another.' * What right have you, 
Mr,' said she, taking fire, * to sell my house ? Was 
lot the whole of my fortune sold out of the funds 
to the last shilling to buy it V ' What's the wo- 
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man brawling at V quoth Old Crab ; ' jour for- 
tune was not put under your direction and ap- 
pointment when brother John got a license to tie 
an ass and a fool together. You'd better hold 
your tongue till you can talk about what you un- 
derstandy woman !' ^ If the house must be sold/ 
said she, * what, in the name of heaven, did you 
sell it to Lord Delamere for V * Seventy thou- 
sand pounds/ quoth Old Crab. * I think I shall 
go distracted/ said she, if raving can be called 
speaking, 'you know what I mean — the man ia 
my enemy — he will turn me into the' street.' 
^ I know it/ quoth Old Crab, * and sold it to him 
to choose, and for that purpose.' * For what 
purpose V said she. * To get you turned out/ 
•i|uoth Old Crab. * But you'll come out now 
without being turned out, perhaps, when I call 
for you, and I shall be ready in a few days to 
return into the north.' < What a fool was 1/ 
said she, * to give away myself and my fortune in 
this manner ! I always thought this house and 
furniture my own, for my money bought it, and 
that no creditor of my husband could dare to lajr 
a finger upon it !' * It is not the first time you 
have thought wrong,' quoth Old Crab, < by a 
pretty many, madam, let that be your comfort.* 
* Comfort!' cried she, * what comfort have 1 left 
me ? am 1 not at this cursed fellow's mercy to be 
insulted and turned out into the highway ?' * I 
suppose,' quoth Old Crab, with a grin, * you do 
as you would be done by.' This put Mrs. De- 
castro beyond all patience, and she flung out of 
the room like one mad. She had not been gone 
one moment, however, before she bounced in 
again, and almost lan her head into Old Crab's 
teeth, who was coming out. She made two or 
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three attempts to speak, but something choked 
her, at last she tossed herself upon a sofa, and 
fell a crying. Old Crab leaned upon bis oaken 
towel and stood and looked at her without speak- 
ing one word. A flood of tears gave her a little 
relief, when she leaped off the sofa, and coming 
np to Old Crab, who stood his ground, though he ^ 
did not know what to expect, she said, ' I am re- 
duced to the necessity of begging for your pro- 
tectftn.' * You would have done yourself more 
credit, if you had not asked for it,' quoth Old 
Crab, * and me too if you had not thought it 
necessary. But out of this place you shall come, 
or I will put a ferret into the house that shall 
make the rats bolt, and you too, madam, amongst 
other vermin — but I have something else to do 
than stand talking to a doll. A word with you : 
this day week, at two o'clock in the morning, I 
shsdl call for you and the children to go back 
with me into the north : be ready at the time.* 
* How are we to go V said she. ' In the stage- 
coach,' said he. * I never was in such a thing 
as a stage-coach in my life,' said she. * This 
will be the first time then,' said he. * But shaD 
I be safe here till you come V said she. * Trust 
to me,' quoth Old Crab, and away he went : and 
those words from Old Crab were as good as 
another's bond. As soon as he was gone she 
fell to pack up her clothes and her jewels, which 
are sometimes the first things that run in a wo- 
man's head, and the last things that quit posses- 
sion of her heart. A footman came in soon after 
Old Crab's departure to ask her if she would 
choose to be at home to Lady Budemere ? If 
Mrs. Decastro had any female friends at all, the 
Countess of Budemere was certainly one : the 
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Servant liad orders to introduce her ladyship. 
After the usual salutation, they talked in the 
following manner. 

Mrs. D. O my dear Lady Budemere, was 
ever any poor unfortunate wretch in such a situ- 
ation as I am ! Delamere has repurchased our 
house — his insolent triumph over us will break 
4ny heart — I know not what to expect, or how 
much misery will come ! we can but be ruined, 
and that I believe we are, for all our estatesllpiit 
together will not half pay our debts ! What will 
become of us heaven only knows ! The children 
and I are to be packed off into the north next 
week in a stage-coach. I have not seen a crea- 
ture, but yourself, since Mr. "Decastro left Lon- 
don ; the Oroves, you know, are in Scotland 
you and Mrs. Grove are the best friends I have 
in the world. 

Lady B. I am sorry for you, with all my 
heart. If I can be of any help, of any comfort 
or assistance to you, command my services. As 
to money. Lord Budemere's affairs are at pre- 
sent in such a way that you cannot expect that ; 
any thing else, my dear sister — 

Mrs. D. O I am sick of money ! don't talk 
about money — if my fortune had been secured 
to me, I could have set the world and all its ma- 
lice at defiance. This house, which I always 
thought my own, and for the best of reasons too, 
because my money bought it, I find I cannot 
keep. O my dear sister ! in what ignorance are 
we women bred ! ho^ are we left at the mercy 
of the other sex ! and, what makes matters worse, 
when not one in a hundred of them is an honest 
man ! Can we call our persons, our money, or 
oitr very souls our own f souls ! what is a wo- 
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man's soul good for after a man has robbed her of 
all her money ; or her person, when she is no 
longer worth a farthing ? who cares a farthing for 
her when she is not worth one ? She is no longer 
better tha;] a bit of dirt, and it must be a verj 
little bit of du't, or it comes into land, and gets 
worth scratching and biting for. If a woman that 
is tamed down loose in the world with her pock- 
ets full of monej goes tbn steps in it without get- 
ting plundered, she must move in an uninhabited 
island ! The only comfort 1 had left me when 
my husband ran aground, was the thought, that 
I had a good house of my own, which none could 
take from me, bought as it was with my own 
money, which, if I could not afford to live in it 
myself, might be let to another who could pay 
me a good rent for it : when the first thing I was 
told, after this Old Crab came to town, was, that 
it was sold, and paid for, without so much as a 
word said to me about the matter ! When the 
mouse is catched 'tis high time to examine the 
trap. One's money must be laid under tie, it 
seems, or it falls to one's husband as soon as one 
is married. O if I had but known that before ! 
if there were one knot in the world harder to be 
untied than another, I would have tied up my 
money in it ten times over, before it should have 
lain thus loose at the mercy of my husband's 
creditors ! 

Lady B. A woman's education, my dear 
sister, goes no further than to make a pretty play- 
thing of her for the men ; though we may go a 
step further, and say it is a lure, she is rubbed 
with honey to draw the flies to devour her. But 
this is idle prattle — I am come to offer you my 
services ; can you command me in any matter T 
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can I take aoy thing to keep for you that may 
not be safe here, — any trinkets, such as your 
jewels, for instance, or any piece of plate ? will 
you come to us and bring the children ? 

Mrs. D. O my dear sister ! if there is one 
thing on earth that I dread more than another, it 
is the being seerf at this time : it is given out by 
my orders that I am not in town : I must tell you 
a secret, which will explain matters a little,-— I 
have some nasty play-debts upon my bands which 
I cannot pay unless I sell my diamonds : I would 
not have it known that I am in town for the 
world ; I owe a certain lady, Mrs. Margaret P* 
you know whom I mean, two hundred guineas— - 
there never was such an old ferret for a card- 
debt : she is ten times worse than a grocer that 
duns for plums and sugar : her carriage was five 
times at the door last week ; my people told her 
that 1 was not in tdwn ; she told them they lied, 
and would come in and see ; well, up stairs came 
the old toad, and hunted the house for me till she 
fairly ran me into a closet ! Besides her, I owe 
five hundred guineas to different people, most of 
whom have done me the honour of several calls ; 
when one and the same answer was given to them 
all — that I was gone out of town for a little time. 

Lad]^ B. But, my dear sister, now Bat is 
t:ome this will not serve ; he will tell no lies for 
you, you must not expect that. But what did 
my brother Bat say about Lord Delamere ? Does 
he know of the quarrel between the families? 

Mrs. D. What does he not know ? He 
knows every thing, and gets at every thing by 
some means. He certainly is the last man I 
should expect to have any dealings with the de- 
vil — to give him his due^- 
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Lady B. Well, but what did he say ? yoir 
pressed your sitaatioo — 

Mrs. D^ Can you doubt it ? I fell into air 
agony in his presence — and I might have kicked 
and sprairlea about the floor in convubious for 
any tning he cared about the matter ; he stood in- 
the room, like the statue of Hercules leaning on 
his club, and took no more notice of me than if a 
great cat had squalled. I was a fool for refusing, 
to leave the house ; he told me he sold it to Lord 
Delamere on purpose to get me out ; he might 
have sold it to another else : I pressed my situa- 
tion orer and oyer^ and all he said was, * Trust 
to me.' 

liody B. Then you are safe, you may take 
my word for it ; Bat nerer said such a thing and 
deceived one afterwards : as for deceit it is not in 
him, nor ever was : he is rough enough, but there 
BCTer was, nor ever will be a: more honest man» 
It is the greatest good luck in the world that he 
is come again iulo your matters ; he will 'spare 
no pains to do his best for you : and you have 
this for it too, there is a hope that something may 
be done for you : if it had been a lost case he 
would not have undertaken it. To give you a 
Bttle comfort, I think you are more frightened 
than hurt : when I say this I mean that something 
will be left to live upon after all is paid.. Yoa 
have run furiously on of late years certainly, but 
my brother John's property is very large, and 
Bat is rich ; he has been saving money while 
you have been spending it : take comfort, my 
dear sister, matters are not so bad as you may 
think. As for your calculations, as you caJl 
tfaexD, I don't think you and my brother John put' 
together can count a hundred once in ten timea^ 
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with so manj beans in a bag. It is impossible 
that you should owe as much as you say : I am 
sure John knows nothing about figures, and, if 
you know no better, the more such accountants 
come together, each does but put his errours to 
the stock and makes them more. 

Mrs. D. One seldom makes a blunder to 
one's own benefit: heaven send us both dunces, 
if any thing may be got by it ! — ^But, pray do 
you know any thing about this old family place 
in the north — ^a castle I thirtk they call it ? 

Ladv B. I was born in it, but left it too soon 
to recollect the least of it. Our ancestors lived 
in it for many generations : but my father was 
too gay to live so much out of society; be 
bought his place in Berkshire, therefore, and 
built upon it, to get a little amongst folks, and 
more into the light of the world. This old 
fiimily place has been neglected now so many 
years that it can be little better than a heap 
of ruins. I will tell you all I have heard 
of it from others : it is built on an island in the 
middle of a lake, an island containing about three 
thousand acres of ground, one third of which is 
covered with v;oocf. The island rises in the 
middle like a round hill, though not very high» 
upon which hill stands the old castle, which looks 
at a distance as if it was stuck in the middle of a 
thick wood. There i.^ a fine bunch of oaks on 
one side which bides all but the towers at the 
comers of it : the wood, which is composed of 
very stately trees, grows round the edge of the 
island like a broad riband, and forms a verdant 
xone next the water, which, and the water toge- 
ther, shut the world out as if it was a thief. The 
ca&tic was built b^ one of our ancestors who 
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came over with William the Conquerour ; his 
name was Athelwolf Decaatro, who took it into 
his head to quarrel with the world because it was 
not good enough for him, so he turned up his 
nose at it and left it, and ran into this secluded 
place to get out of the smell of it. The castle 
is built of stone, and the outer wall of it is four 
yards thick ; it is built upon a square, with a high 
tower at each corner. The inside of it, I have 
beard, is, a good deal of it, cabbined off into 
small apartments, but there are some very large 
rooms in it : the roof is covered with large broad 
plates of solid stone which are supported with 
whole trees hy way of rafters, laid down with 
their branches on them, which is said to be a 
great curiosity. My lord and I have intended, 
these two or three summers past, to take a trip in- 
to the north, and see this, and other oddities there ; 
but one thing or other has always stood in the 
way. There are no other houses on this island, 
my brother Bat's farm-house excepted, unless it 
be a few fishermen's cottages. On the south side 
of the lake is the ferry, where boats are kept for 
any that would pass the water, and on the oppo- 
site shore stands a great post with a horn chamed 
to it, which is blown to call the ferryman. My 
brother Bat's farm-house is as old as the castle, 
and ofall the neat farm-houses in the world is said 
to be the neatest. He rents a thousand acres of 
my brother John, which is nearly half the island, 
that is of the unwooded part of it : the rest lies 
in pastures called the castle laods ; they used to 
be well stocked with deer in my father's days. 
Bat is vastly fo«id of this place, and would bring 
John to live in it, and his argument for it ii, that 
a man and his estates cannot be too near toge- 
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tlier ; bat thii it now quite impoifible, for, if tht 
place U not a ruin, it would take a very large aum 
of money to make it at all fit to receive any humaa 
beings and what money can be found mutt now 
go another war. If one had a mind to bury 
oneself alive I don't know a fitter place for it than 
in this old castle ; there is scarcelv a house with- 
in a dar's journey , except Mr. U rove's at Hin- 
dermarky and that, by all accounts, looks like a 
place built by a man that had committed murder, 
and had run away to hide himself for fear of get* 
ting hanged. 

mrs.U. This old castle must be a dismal 
place by your account of it ; but I think, in the 
mind 1 am, I could be glad to run into a tomb to 
get out of this house, and out of London. 



CHAPTER VI. 

How Mrs. Decastro wm frlghteiKHl In ber Bed— Old Craftf 
paid liif Brothcr*R Debt* — how Mm. Decaitro and tb^ 
OiiJdreo get safe out of London in the Dark. 

The two ladies had a great deal more talk* 
together, but perhaps the reader has heard* 
enough of their chat : — for, if it were not for the 
musick of their sweet voices, and the pretty looks 
of their pretty faces, who could have patience 
to hear their tittle-tattle for five minutes ? for 
who talk more that have less to say ? and who 
say so little in so much talking ? But do not the 
men talk as much nonsense as the women 7 Yea, 
at much as the women could for their hearts if 
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the J were not the most silent animals of the two. 
Lady Budemere took her leave with maoj very 
kind assurances, and thej did Mrs. Decastro s 
heart good to hear them, certainly, but brought 
little help. Now if a house be on fire and there 
is a lady in it she is apt to get the fidgets ; Mrs. 
Decastro was in a like taking, and quite as rest- 
less. She did a thing, however, which, perhaps, 
she would not have done in it if it had been on 
fire, and that was, she went to bed in it. How 
she slept, or what she dreamed about, we never 
could come to know ; but she was terribly dis- 
turbed very early the next morning with as much 
knocking and noise as could come if fifty people 
were taking the house to pieces. She rang for 
her maid to know what on earth was come to the 
place? when she was told that there were workmen 
m almost all the rooms in the house, taking down 
the furniture, packing it up, and handing it into 
waggons which stood ready at the door to receive 
it. Mrs. Decastro leaped out of bed as if she 
had been bit by a snake in it, and was not quite 
so long a dressing as she had sometimes been 
when going to a ball. One woman has great spirit 
where another would be frightened out of her 
senses ; Mrs. Decastro, as soon as she had 
covered what nature, who has been pleased to 

Iiat clothes on every other animal, hair, scale, or 
bather, had left naked, boldly sallied forth 
amongst the workmen, and asked by whose or- 
der it was that they carried the furniture out of 
the house 1 She was answered, ^ bv their mas- 
ter's orders ;' and that was all the answer she 
could get, except from one, who asked her 
' what part of the house she could have lived in 
•ot to know that Lord Delamere had bought the 
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phr.fi ? Ami wJiJif trw* hr.tnwt* of l)ri'»fifrf» *iirf 
lii«i wifr, find whfif ntorifr ih#*v rofiUI h^ rnftil#f fif 
fo run nwny nfiil IfiAvr thrir t hil'lrrn N»l9#) liifM:^ 
into f h#? «»r#T#Tl V T^ii«i p«n 0»»^ poor liuly fo fli|:ht 
in M riiorrirril, wliri liftil no liMln r«:(ia(on fo think 
Ihsit fyorfi l)rl»mrrr! Iisi'l firrif hU ftftplf fo fnfn 
fii-T Hiui Ur.r i.hilHrrn oiif #if Ihr. h«»unf ; h#*r ^W>- 
9if,ir.fir.r. miiiI«| ri/if hut t<^ll hf.r how rriM' h jflMi^-^ 
fUfrf. wtttt in it, hiif ^hr #li#l not in iMh lik^f fh^, 
fhofisfhU of H for n\l Ihttf. Hhr run ii|i Iihlff9» 
jiml, lor.kin^. h#Tr««^lf info h^r roorn» fhr^W hr/r<il«rff 
upon fh*-. Ii#!#! '.in»I irrpJ for f'-n rninnfr* fofirHh^Y. 
■ n prr.«#*.nfty rjini*^ info h#:r hrwfl, hf»w^lr«*f^ fhltl 
»h^. waai not rn^bin/, fhr. hmf mr*: of h«r Hrn*r, Wi» 
%hp. juwitp.tl tipnnfi «#rnf m nofn fo (9hl ('r'4h» fi#!^- 
rjnsr, ftnil h«r ««;#>,#•. hi ns^. hir/i fiy nil fhfif h#: h«;M 'lff#ir, 
or eiPir.riTfl, f/i rornr. f#» hnr fhjif inom^'nf ; l#fll M 
w*i« nof to hf. foiiml, no fh#T n^r v:inf l«-ff thft /i«f^» 
for hirn stf thf. OU\ lfiinfmffrn«i whp.rt h«! mSwnfH 
pMf »»« ftnfl rfJ»rn''''t wHhofif finf iiri?«w^f. U 
JVfr». l>#!r.;i9tfro «jfil upon fiv#?-j»n4 fw*:nfy fb<it** 
hrfor*:, tih^ now n»f upmi fiffy* firfrf, wh^t i^lA#<l 
fo hr.r prifkinsr,^, » p^f^f ''^^^ i^'^f^^ fw«'nfy f#f hfsf 
Mr.#pf»inf{inr#! #.»rnr, info fhi; hhti%p. wifh nfi iwyf^ft 
f.p.rfitnony ihnn if fh'rr^! ir^.rr. » piihl'K.k ttitfXum h 
if, fo l/Kik »f fff#; pl»/,«: ftofl ^njoyr fh#-, Ho?rryf»ll ^ 
fKior Mr. t}f.4.9i^lrff f9Ut\ hi« f^rnilf. If h«'l fi«rt» 
jf,ivftn oiit» rfirlftinly, fhaf n«:ifh*'f »hr. nw h^f trM- 
h^wl Wf.r0i in fown, ami fh;if fh''. hoii«eii #»« MMy 
*o f»r fh'-.y h»rl :»n f:x^,ii^*'> *n'l fh^-jr w»lke«l frtd 
'tf on*: room info »n/»fh^.r wifh /juifr. »< liffUj r,Af^ 
mony k% if if h^rlonsr/'.rl tn Mr. N'ofiofly. W#t 
iniMt \f,7t7P. fhft r*'.ii/l«-r fo jrii**.** af p'j'^r jMf«. fle- 
r»*fro*^ «iffj;ifi#iTi wh^n «!'!*■ h^^fl fh*-ir WP.U-ktimtH 
v^,\t.^•,^ 7if Up.r }trt\ n,f,:u 'Joor> JtnrI *Of/i«! hi^^ 
mak^ an affernpf fo opf;n fh': «»rn#;« ^nrl in fb«^ 
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would have come upon her all together, if she 
had not bolted all the bolts which she could find. 
A storm cannot last for ever — and a calm usually 
comes after it — the house now became quiet, but 
not until every apartment except three had been 
totally disfurnished ! These three were the 
nursery, Mrs. Decastro's bed-room, end the 
kitchen : and Mrs. Decastro, upon asking her 
maid what was become of all the servants, was 
told that Old Crab had paid them all off except 
one nursery-woman, herself, and the cook. The 
coach-houses, stables, cellars, all were cleared, 
the windows all shut, and the house looked like 
one uninhabited. Mrs. Decastro and the chil- 
dren, however, had all their wants supplied, ex- 
cept some artificial ones, which were left to be 
any body's masters. 

As soon as Old Crab got back to London out 
of Berkshire, he called a meeting of his brother's 
creditors, who, being seated, a hundred of them 
at least, on each side of a long table with nothing 
else but a green cloth upon it. Old Crab asked 
them if they had a mind to eat him ? for they 
gave him such an hungry look as if they came to 
pick his bones. Now out came all their bills at 
the word of command, and Old Crab was almost 
smothered in paper! In meetings of this sort 
there is for the most part one or two more impu- 
dent than all the rest, who take upon themselvea 
to be the mouth of the company : now one of this 
kidney was present here, and quite as impudent 
as any that ever opened his mouth upon such an 
occasion. He arose, as if he thought folks could 
not see too much of his person, and asked Old 
Crab what they were to expect in the pound ? 
* There might be five shillings/ said he, *for 
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what he knew, ind they might think thenwelreB 
weU paid if they got as much as that. He wonid 
see, noweveri what could be done for them/ So 
taking their bilk, one hy one, Old Crab put them 
orderly upon a file, and tislling them that they 
should have notice when he was ready for them, 
dissolved the meeting, which was held at the 
chambers of Petlicraft the attorney. Now there 
was one Sir John O. amongst Mr. Decastro's 
creditors, of whom money had been borrowed^ 
who, having no mind, perhaps, to soil his person 
amongst a crew of dirty tradesmen, came into the 
room after the rest were gone out of it. * Sop 
sir,' said he to Old Crab, 'you are come into 
your brother's affairs again, I find, and, from all 
I can learn, it is a pity that you ever left them« 
Your brother is a bankrupt, I am told ; how are 
his matters to be arranged, and what are we to 
look for in the pound V * I must know myself 
before I can tell you,' quoth Old Crab. * When 
is that like to be V said Sir John. ' You may 
know some day, if you don't get hanged first/ 
quoth Old Crab. * If you had come into the 
room sooner you might have heard what I said 
to the rest of the gang, if you had brought your 
ears along with you.' ' I never had (he honour 
to meet you before,' said Sir John, * but I have 
heard you were a rough one ; perhaps you will 
give yourself the trouble just to say When we are 
like to have a dividend r * Others have asked 
the same question and are as like to wait for an 
answer,' quoth Old Crab ; * pray who the devil 
are you, you speak as if you would be thought 
to be somebody :' * i am Sir John O. and one of 
the creditors.' * Sir John fooPs head !' quoth 
Old Crab ; * why the plague didn't you come into 
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the room among the rest V ' Sir John fool's- 
head !' said the baronet ; * pray, sir, what do you 
mean by that V • Mean !' roared Old Crab, « why 
I mean to speak English—- did your mother never 
tell yoa there was such a language? Why didnU 
you come into (he room with the rest of the gnn;r, 
I say ; must I call one meeting for them, anil 
another for you, ye great blockhead?' < Block- 
head!' said Sir John, * I don't at all understand 
such words !' * Then,' said Old Crab, * yon may 
go and look the.n out in the dictionary !' Upon 
which he took up his file of bills and walked out 
of the room with his hat on. Folks will Ijc civil 
to a great man though they hate him worse than 
the devil ; now Old Crab did not haf e Sir John 
O. though the devil himself might have looked 
for a little more politeness. No civil distinction, 
how illustrious soever, weighed one feather with 
hhn, who, to give him his due, had much rather 
find a virtue in a great person than a fault ; for 
great men. Old Crab used to say, catch the com- 
mon eye, and people were more apt io imitate 
what they see in them than in others. If a man 
be a great man, people think that every thing he 
does must needs be great too, and will do as he 
does to be thought so. Another of his sayings 
was, To take a rascal to be an honest man till you 
found him out to be a rascal was civil, but to take 
an honest man to be a rascal lintil you find him out 
to be an honest man was safe. Pfe played his 
part in the world with so much caution and pru- 
dence, that some were a little given to think he 
kipt himself upon the safe side of the question. 
But Old Crab was always more angry with a 
great man who did amiss than he was with a little 
one. Eiumples, he would say, that came down 
VOL. I. 6 ^ 
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from on h^i came down wiUi greater wei^l and 
force upon those below, and did miaehiiBf in pro** 

E>rtion to the elevation from which they felL 
at to return : Old Crab, on his way from Petti* 
craft the attorney's charabisrs to GrosTenor- 
square, passed his brother-in-law Lord Bodev 
mere's house : his lordship, standing at his- daoft 
and observing Old Crab to cross the way to get 
by and escape him, whose conduct of late bm 
had by no means approved of, called to biflit 
and very civilly asked him how he did, and 
invited him into his house. * What should I 
come into your house for?' said Old Crab; 'I 
am not best pleased with vou nor your bous« 
either, and don't care how little I see of you or 
your house, not I.' * I am very sorry for it»' 
said the earl, * and could be glad to see yout 
oftener ; and however I and mv house may btt 
out of favour with you, we shall be at all timat 
very happy to see any of our relations in it.' 
^ Aye,' quoth Old Crab, * you can tell them so to 
their faces and wish them at the devil at the same 
time. What should I do in your house but make 
you tell more lies than you have told already V 
'Come,' said the earl with a good humoured 
smile, * you always say worse than you think ; I 
had rather a man should tell me that I lied to my 
face, than tell roe a lie to my face, and tell me by 
what he did that I lied in what I said : but I 
really am glad to see you» brother Bartholomew, 
though I own I have told many a man that I was 
glad to see him when I was not ; but we who live 
in the world must do these things. — I am inde^ 
glad to see yo«!, for 1 much wish to ask vou about 
ouf good brother John's matters, and, if you are 
not very much in haste, you will oblige me by 
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coming in a Utile, you will I assure you. What 
imafteiise bundle is (his which you have in your 
handf ^ Why, Mis the scoundrel's bills,' quoth 
Old Crab ; ' I am come from a meeting of his 
creditors/ 'Weil, but we cannot talk in the 
street of these things,' said the early taking Old 
Crab in a friendly way by the arm, and leading 
him into the house. ' If yi/e can't, there are 
enoueh that can, and in a pretty many streets too ; 
Idoirlknow what the plague should make you so 
devHiah mealy-mouthed,' quoth Old Crab, ' not 
I.' Upon which his lordship introduced him 
into a magnificent room, full of a world of fine 
folks, of whom Old Crab took not the smallest 
notice. As soon as^ie was seated in the midst 
of all this gay company, and there were at least 
twenty people in the room, Lady Budemere 
came to him, whom Old Crab either did not see, 
or, perhaps, did not look for ; * Well, brother,' 
said she, * I suppose I must come and speak to 
yon if I expect to be spoken io, or be overlook- 
ed.' * If you were less look'd at and more look'd 
after, it might be as well,' quoth Old Crab ; < what 
have you got to say V * Why this,' said she, < I 
hope you find my brother John's matters in a 
better way. than you expected ; I own I think 
they are more frightened than hurt.' ' It is no 
great matter what you think,' quoth Old Crab ; 
"" it were odds but you think that you think right 
I warrant, if you aid not, there were enough to 
put you in the head of it, that's one good thing 
comes of your rank in life ; and if you are in the 
wrong you are not like to .find a friend to tell you 
as much. How I shall get this lame dog over 
the stile I shall not say, but if he be seen no more 
in this place, there will be no wast of profligate 
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acoundreU (o keep vice in countenance with 
grandeur and opulence.' ^ You think opulence 
and profligacy convertible terms V said Sir Hany 
St. Clair, who was one of the partj. * I should 
be loth to tell jrou my Ihouglits,' quoth Old Crab» 
< if I cared a rush for offending you ; hark ye, 
young man, the next time you come out to ask 
questions some might take you for Solomon if you 
brought a fool's head along with you.' * You 
had better not lalk to him, Harry,' said Sir John 
O. who happened to be there ; * you will get 
nothing but abuse. It is not long since be gave 
ne a cast of his office, and if ho had not been a 
parson I would have kicked him out of the room.* 
^ Your first kick would litve been your last/ 
quoth Old Crab, * for I would have broken one 
half of the bones in your body to have taught the 
other half good manners : you are one amongat 
my brother's creditors^ if 1 have not forgot the 
braying of an ass V * I am, parson,' Haiil Sir John, 
* though no more an ass than yourself.' 'It ia 
good luck to be a fool,' quoth Old Crab, 'for 
none are so well pleased with thcmselvps : did 
you owe my brother a (i^rudge that you lent him 
your money? It is the world's charity for one to 
lend another a helping hand to the devil !' ' Well, 
parHiui,' said Sir John, 'canst tell what my four 
thousand pountU are worth 1 Petticraft says 
there will be hut five shillings in the pound.' 
'What!* exclaimed liord Budemcre, 'uie mat- 
ters so bad an that?' 'Poor Mrs. DeraHtro,' 
cried Lady Budcmerc, ' it makes my heart ache 
indeed (u hear this ! But tell us, my good brother, 
has Petficrnft any icood grounds for saying so ?' 
' llo;v should I knou any thing about I'etfirraft 
and his grounds V quoth Old Crab; ' he may know 
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jfHOM Ami | kooir, wi if 'you wvil to know what 
he knows you mmy go nd Mk him.* ' Wby,' 
said Sir Jobn O. * Petticraft told me thai you 
told ti^e creditors so yourself.' * I spoke io the 
.subjmictive moody yoii blockhesd ; snd if you 
don't la^w what that is you may go back to 
f choo), if you aV:er were at one, and look into 

Jour grammar.' * Really »' s^d Sir John, * Ihis 
i^guage is intcderahle/ rising from his chair and 
foming up to Old Crab in a threatening manner : 
-r-** I shall not make any disturbance here — ^you 
will have the goodness to follow me into another 
room— I have a little business with you.^ The 
baronet ^as in auch a rsge he could scarce g^ 
.IjMr^ath to speak : Old Crab and he walked out of 
||ie room together and Lord Budemere went with 
them* Old Crab, thinking that the baronet had 
aomething to say .upon his brother's matters, for 
^ he copstrued the word busiaess, was not at 
fU prepared for what followed, for the moment 
they came into another room Sir John called 
Old Cr^ an impertinent rascal, and struck him a 
violent blow on the head. It was a little lucky 
jfor the' baronet that Old Crab had left his oaken 
towel with his hat and his bundle of papers in the 
other room, though good fortune was not all on 
his side, for a doctor had come to visit a patient 
in the bouse and left his hat and cane upon a 
r^air at hand, seeing which Old Crab seized Sir 
John O. by his collar, and gave him the doctor's 
rane as long as it held out, and to the baronet's 
cost it was a pretty tough one and somewhat 
larger than a man's two thumbs put together. 
Sir John was miserably beaten, for he could no 
more contend with a man of Old Crab's vast 
•f trength and stature than he could with old Her- 

VOL. 1. 6 * 
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Gules, and was not a little glad to see the cane fly 
in pieces and get rid of the iron ferrule which 
armed its point like a thimble, and gave him m 
great deal of trouble. As soon as Old Crab 
found nothing to be left of the cane in his hand 
but the golden head and the silk riband, he let 
his victim go, and asked him if he had a mind to 
give him another knock on the pate? The baronet 
made' the best of his way out of the room without 
saying a word, with his clothes very much torn 
about his neck and shoulders. * Now, kinsman,' 
said Old Crab to Lord Budemere, who stood by 
to see the fun, ^ who was it that struck the 6nt 
blow V * Why,' said he, * Sir John O. was cer* 
tainly the aggressor, and broke the peace.' 'And 
my pate at the same time,' quoth Old Crab, 
wiping the blood off his face, that trickled down 
his cheek very fast from under his wig. The 
doctor, who had done with his patient, one of the 
servants who was ill of the gout, came into the 
room for bis hat and cane, and seeing Old Crab 
very bloody, asked him what was the matter ?— 
Being told, he put him upon a chair,' and, taking 
off his wig, found a very deep cut in the side of 
his head which went to flie scull and idid the 
bone bare an inch. ' Why,' said the doctor, 
applying some lint and styptick to the wound, 
* this cut could never come from a man's knuck- 
les :' upon which Old Crab looking at his wig, 
which he held in his band, found it to be cut 
through as if cut by a knife. As* soon as the 
doctor had staunched the blood and dressed the 
wound, which, coming from an hospital, he was 
prepared to do, on making his bow to Old Crab 
upon receiving his fee, he kicked something with 
the foot whose office it was to make the «crape 
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m the floor : looking, he pickeck up a large 
iff-box, upon the sharp edge of which blood 
i found and some of the hair of Old Crab's 
I sticking to it; this explsdned matters, and 
TO clearly when Lord Budemere showed the 
ronet's crest and cypher on the lid of if. The 
c was a sqijiare one sith sharp comers, and the 
ctor observed that^uch an instrament might 
ve given a man his death-blow; Old Crab, 
wever, put on his wig again, and felt little more 
it. When he and Lord Budemere returned 
the company, and the earl told the story, the 
>m rang with laughter, and Sir John, because 
was well thrashed, was, of course, called' a 
sat fool ; which is quite the way of the world if 
[um be the general of an army ; for to be beaten 
a mark of folly, and it certainly makes a man 
ik like a fool. 

Now we by no means take it upon ourselves 
defend Old Crab in this matter, for though he 
l8 afraid of nobody, it by no means follows that 
therefore might abuse every body ; he would 
ve his saying for all that : and though there 
i a great many things in Old Crab which it 
luld be well if every man would imitate, we 
luld advise this to be set down amongst his 
dts, and moreover as a matter that would be 
ended with no little danger in the imitation, 
en though a man, a thing that very rarely hap- 
ns, were as large and as powerful as Old Crab. 
No jest is immortal — this, which was a very 
od one at the baronet's expense, died away and 
the laughter along with it. Hi« basting con- 
ed him to his bed for a week : but of this thus 
. Now a great many questions were asked, 
t none were answered, upon Mr. Decastro's 
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natters, aqd Old Crab left Lord Budemere^i 
house just as full of wisdom as he found il« Old 
Crab was a yer^ close man ; he had a Terjr §do4 
rule for keeping a secrett "nd that iraay wnu 
to tell it to any body. 

Mr. Decastro*s debts amounted to the mst 
sum of one hundred and ^ety thousand pounds; 
his property, howerer, m London* and in Bcvfc* 
shire, when the whole of it was sold, aided by t^ 
last year's rents, put money enough into Old 
Crab's hands to pay every farthing which hfi 
brother owed in ^c world. Willing to keep t^ 
matter ns much a secret as possible, for 
reasons best known to himself, be called no 
publick meetings of creditors, but comins to e|tfk 
man's house, told him in his ear, that if ne would 
keep the thing a profound secret, he would my 
him the amount of bin bill ; but must take it wr 
an especial favour. He served every m^fi tne 
same, and set them all a laughing at one aoothir 
in their sleeves, each thinkuig himself to be the 
lurky man. Sir John O. however, woidd not 
see Old Crab, though he came with four thou- 
sand pounds in his pocket for him, which he was 
fain to leave in Petticraft's hands upon the eye- 
cntion of a legal receipt. 

To return \o Mrs. Ilecastro, — she got another 
terrible friglit before she got out of London. 
Now, what teeth and clawN are to a lion, horns \^ 
a bull, poison \o sn adder, fear is to a woman, the 
meami ofNclf'^preservation : and what matter how 
the thing be done, if it is done, and well done? 
Great teeth and claws will tear their way through, 
but Tear aaves ail the trouble of bilingand scratcli- 
ing by keeping out of barm's way. Now Mrs* 
Ilecastro had teeth and pajls it is tryc, but a great 
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deal of fear into the bargain, and onght to be, 
upon both accounts, very safe, if one had not un- 
luckily stood in the way of the other : for what 
are teeth and claws if fear comes in and prevents 
a lady from using them like a lion ? Now, some 
are never content with a book unless it has re- 
fleciions in it ; and others think they only stand 
in the reader's way and hinder the story : hence 
it follows that a writer must needs be able to do 
two things at once, to please two readers ; this 
comes of people having difterent tasTcs. Now 
this is all very fine and very sublime, but it has 
nothing at all to do with Mrs. Decastro : we will 
come to what has, then, — she had been forced 'o 
breakfast, dine, sup, and sleep all in the same 
room for several days, at which she felt extreme 
disgust, not because ladies cannot, or do not do 
this, but then it must be when they take it in 
their heads to be ill and keep their rooms. Now 
Mrs. Decastro was very well, and, what is more, 
chose to be so, and, as for keeping of rooms, that 
ihe- could not do, and for this reason, because 
they were all isold ; and her greatest grievance 
was upon this accoi:nt — she w.is in the house of 
another, who certainlv would have turned her out 
if he had known she had been there. Lord Dc- 
lamere knew, indeed, that the children were in 
the house, but, to give him his due, he was too 
much of a nobleman to wfeak his venjiioanoe upon 
such as had never offended him. On llio day 
before Mrs. Decastro's departure his lordship's 
carriage stopped at the door to the no small cun- 
Bternation of that good lady, for she heard the 
carriage come, and, soon after, his lordship's 
voice in the house ; which, from being disfur- 
nished, echoed the more, and made every noise 
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more terrible ; for empty hollow roomt arc apt fp 
sound, and nothing quicker than a lady's ear 
when she has a mind to be frightened : Mrs. De- 
castro could have been glad at that moinent to 
have been put into a sack and trundled out of Lon- 
don in a wheel-barrow. Some blamed Old Crab 
for being bo severe ; he said the severest diseases 
called for the severest medicines : and, at ano- 
ther time, upon the same objection, he said» folks 
had as good reason to call a surgeon severe in 
cases of amputation and lancing of un'eterate ul- 
cers. It was no such easy matter to cut eut 
vices without giving some pain to the patieii^ 
and, in moral matters, the more the better^ for it 
was often that the pain did all the business. 



What would be the good of a sound wbippiag if 
there were no pain in it? of a cuff, or a Ikicki if 
nobody felt it r In regard to profligacy, said Old 
Crab, what can be done in omtinate cases, wlioie 
calm advice is not only disregarded, but Uu^ied 
at, thrown away, as some throw medicine away, 
and will not take it ? Money makes folks sauCT, 
profligate, and liard-hearted : his brother and sis- 
ter had both used Lord Delamere very ill, aud it 
would have served them right to have bnnifdit 
him into the house to have put them both out or 
the shoulders. This 'was true enough ; for it 
cannot be denied that when Mr. Decastro paid 
down the balance of the house's value over and 
above the debt, he and his wife were in such a 
hurry to be revenged on poor Lord Delamere, 
that they would not give him time to find a place 
for his children, though he begged for if, but 
turned his nursery into the street in the sooVt 
for it was a bad day in winter when the thing was 
done, and they were glad to get shelter ia a 
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butcher's shop : if must be added, however, in 
justice to them, that they were verj sorry for 
this thing afterwards. Old Crab, however, 
whose maxim it was that whosoever did amiss 
ought to be paoished for it, was determined to 
Bake Mrs. Decastro smart for this inhuman usage 
of Liord Delamere, who, to give her her due, was 
the most inveterate of the two against him, and 
to give her her due too. Was the most sorry for 
it afterwards; and smart she did,i fear can be 
said to make one smart, when sht. heard Lord 
Delamere's voice at her room-dooi for he actu* 
ally came to it, and would have o\ ened it, and 
come in, if it had not been locked and boiled : 
aad one of the workmen, whom his lordship had 
brought with him, and to whom he had been giv* 
ing his orders, was heard to say, the door is fas- 
tened, my lord, shall I force it open? At that 
instant Mrs. Decastro fell on the floor in a fit, 
and it was well she did it without making any 
other noise than a great bounce on the boards. 
< Ijet matters be,' said Lord Delamere, checking 
the man, who had a spike-bit in his hand, and 
would have forced the door, * the children are in 
that room, I owe them no ill-will, they will be 
gone to-morrow : but you heard how mine were 
used V ^ Yes, my lord,' said the man, * and 
every body else, and it would serve Decastro's 
brats but right to unkennel the whole brood of 
them, and put them into the street.' His lord- 
ship answered, with feelings that did him honour, 
'I can't find it in my heart to treat the poor 
children ilK' Saying which, his lordship turned 
from the door and went into some other rooms. 
Mrs. Decastro soon got the better of her fit, by 
which she got no hurt but a broken elbow, and 
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cm\ a gliatlly look all round the room for Ijord 
Dclainorr, and wiih giiul enough not to find what 
bIig looked ibr. One of lier litlle boyn^ who ran 
to till' fl<KH' to liaten, (old licr what Lord Deltr 
nirri! hud Huid, und, H(riinf^«^ aR if may accm that 
a kind ihiiiKHhmdd have ho keen an edge, this act 
of mercy rut her Ihi'oui^h the heart. It by no 
nieauM eaned her of her fcarH, however, for ahe 
cnme not within the meaning of Ihia ael, and her 
danger Htill r«!maini'.«l uh great aH ever, if her be* 
ing in the houHe Hhouhi eome to hia lordahin'a 
knowledp!. i'eo|>lfi that hold themselvea high 
in the world have but the further to fall when 
they come down, and it is odda but they do come 
down some day. Mr. und MrH. Decaatro bad 
held theniHelvcH very hi^h, and tliat wua verj 
fooliMh ; for the fear of being Hern, now every 
iMidy knew liow much they were humbled, gave 
Mrri. DrcaHtro more pain than u aound whipping. 
Old ('rab felt no merry for proud folka ; he ner- 
er Kni«i one wor«i to hvr about the di:bta lieing all 
pttid, which hu«l bri-n glorious newH, but left her 
and her pride to fi^ht their own batllen, and Hhe 
found to her cohI what a Hrrprut kIic had cher^ 
inhrd in Iht boRoiii. Htil if wv. Uef}n to prcacbi 
ourrraderH will Hrrvi* uh ri^lil if they fall anleeiK 
Ah hui^ iiH lior«l l>i-lamn-<: wan hrard in tM 
houne talkinf; to llieworknuMi, Mrn. Decaatro had 
the Tid^etH : if sIk* H:it down, nhe wouhl jump up 
again junt uh if hIic had aet down upon a great 

Inn : if Hlie walked about her room, slie catched 
ler feel up an if the fliMir lMirn(*d her toeH ; every 
little noise appulliMl her, an«i Hhe wouhl atart at 
timeH HH if hIii! naw a i;lioHt ! She apent thin last 
«lay ill an B);uny wlii«'h nobody ran deHcribe, ho 
we hope to geleiLCuacd in not attempting it, not- 
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withBtanding crery writer i« expected to do iiu- 
poBsible thines ; Buch, for imtance, as write books 
without any nutta in them, and get abuaed too for 
not duiifg 80. At last this day came to a close, 
which will be the case, when the sun goes down, 
with most dars, and night came and brought some 
repoMC to Mrs. Decastro ; for the spectre that 
had haunted the house great part of the said diiy, 
walked out of it, and Old Crab, known bj^ hia 
heavy boots and oaken towel, came thundering 
up the stairs to tell Mrs. Decastro that the sfagc- 
coach would be at the door at two o^clock in the 
morning ; and it was as good as his word, for it 
came at the time, and Mrs. Decastro jumped in- 
to it with as much joy as if she could have jumped 
into Paradise. — Now the talk of the town was as 
follows : viz. Mr. and Mrs. Decastro were said 
to be gone into Italy by some, and to Paris by 
others, who seemed to have good grounds for 
what they said, because the^' had seen some who 
had actually seen them in both places at once, 
which was not the first time people bad been 
seen in one place irhen they were two or throe 
hundred miles ofTin another. Old Crab cut oS 
one Bource of intelligence on purpose, perhaps, 
for he paid off every servant, (except his ward^a 
B«ne, for little Genevieve resided at present 
with Mr. Decastro^s children, who could not 
speak English,) and that some davs before lie 
took Mrs. Decastro into the north.' The crodi- 
tora could get no more than five shillings in the 
pound, it was said, and for this reason, viz. be- 
came there was no more for them, and, though 
diere might be a better, folks seemed content 
with this. Sir John O. however, was said to be 
the only exception, who had threatened to bring 
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an action againit Old Crab for hia baitingi and 
had, therefore, been paid all his monej to atop 
his mouth, and the law, that was coming out at 
it. But we have not told the reader how man/ 
children Mr. Decaatro had, which were a said 
neglect, — he had two boys, the eldest was called 
Frederick, and the youngest, an odd Httle boji 
was called Acerbus. Little Genevieve was Mra. 
Decastro's niece, of whom more presently. 
Well, now we must leave Old Crab, Mrs. De- 
caatro, the children, and all the furniture of Mr^ 
Decastro's house in town, for none of that was 
sold, travelling along the great north road, and 
run on before all to Oaken Orove, and see bow 
miitters stand there. 



CHAPTER VII. 

How Mr. Deeaitro employed himself while Old Cimb 
io the Sooth— -bow he ran hit Head against a Pdiit— tka 
arrlTal of Old Crab, Mrs. Decastro and tbe Cbikl r es 
how Mr. Decastro bent his Rib. that i^ to say his Wili» la 
his IlkiBf— Mrs. Decastro grows very wise by balm 
made a great fool. 

We hope thou art in good wind, reader, for 
this is like to be a long chapter. — Mr. Decaatro's 
affkirs gave Old Crab a world of colick and tnMH 
ble : he had been at the pains to cast up everj 
bill and examine every article in every one oif 
them, and had struck oflT no less than a thousand 
pounds which came of blundera and false reckon- 
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ings, &c. There were some creditors of a pe- 
culiar colour, who brought in what folki call debti 
of honour ; of these Old Crab would not nay ooa 
farthing; there was a great deal more paid, how- 
ever, than had been at all expected, and most 
people were not only contented, but overjojedi 
to see so much money come in where so little had 
been looked for. This business kept Old Crab two 
months in the south ; a handsome present was 
offered, but Old Crab would not take one farthing 
for his trouble. A handsome present ! why, 
where could handsome presents come from T 
Have a little patience, reader, and you shall see ; 
But why should he refuse it? did be think it too 
little ? or did he think none large enough ? or did 
he think it beneath his dignity to accept any ? or 
did he think none of his services could deserve 
any ? or did he think a present quitted an obli- 
gation ? Thou art vastly inquisitive, reader ; but 
it is no mean art in a writer to keep his reader 
upon the look out, and his curiosity awake. But, 
as we were saying, his brother's matters gave 
Old Crab a great deal of trouble, and a great 
knock on the head, upon which last thing a great 
many wise and shrewd observations might be 
made, but, some how or other, we are not much 
ID the humour to talk upon this subject at pre* 
lent, so we shall put off knocks on the head un- 
til we get to our chapter upon the comine toge- 
ther of solid bodies, wherem all sorts of knocks 
will be taken into due consideration :— one great 
boonce excepted, which belongs more especially 
io this, and we shall now proceed io give an ac- 
count of it: Mr. Decastro, in his brother's ab* 
lence, gave himself much to deep meditation; 
many matters engaged his thoughts, he walked a 
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great deal by himself, and talked to himBelf, and 
tiled i world of tears over his past follies and his 
present misfortunes : he had got into such an odd 
humour for crying, that even a taste, or a smell, 
3t touch, a sound, or a sight, would bring the wi^ 
ter down his face as if it were a church spout : 
his water came from him in such an abunoaoct 
that he was more like a pump than a man, he had 
gpt into such a way of weeping and shedding of 
tears'. Mrs. B. Decastro did all she conld to 
comfort him, and little Julia would bring her 
chair close to his, and sit and mend her stock- 
iogs, and sing to him, but all in vain ; the poor 
gentleman was like to go distracted : sometimes 
he would smite his forehead, and, fixing his ey«s 
ou the ceiling, say, he was a beggar, a ruined 
man both in this world and the next; not worth two- 
pence, and that he should come to some untime- 
iy end : at other times he would fall to cursing of 
London and Berkshire, and all living creatnrea 
in them, down to the smallest creeping thing that 
creeps upon the earth ; London he would call % 
nursery for hell, whence men, women and childNB 
are transplanted into it like brocoli and cauliflowaia 
in a garden ; that do what he would there ha 
roust come at last as sure as a log of wood to a 
fire. Mrs. B. Decastro counselled him verjF 
wisely to bear his troubles like a man, and bam 
him to look for her husband and good newt to 
come together; that fits and starts, raving and 
tearing, would do more harm than good, an unex* 
pected card might come to be a trump and mao^ 
iiis hand ; that if the worst came, her husband^ 
who had put a penny by, could take oare of bioa 
and one of the children, and Mrs. Decaatrv 
and the other might go to her friends- who wei^ 
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well in the world, until better stars came up ; that 
it were unwise to take the worst for granted until 
the worst were proved to be the case : — these, 
and other the like pieces of advice, Mrs. B. De- 
castro would put into his ear ; and the sweetness 
of her voice, and the tenderness of her manner, 
not a little aided bj her beauty, would lull the 
poor gentleman, and put all his scorpions to sleep 
in his bosom : thej slept, indeed, at times, but 
it was to gain more strength, invigorate their 
stings, and replenish their poisons. He would 
jump out of his chair sometimes, after a little re* 
pose, and iSing out of the house without his hat, 
and little Julia would often run after him with it 
into the fields. * My dear uncle,' she would 
often say, 'how happy we should be if you were 
happy I My papa will not let those terrible 
men whom you so much fear come to fetch you 
— he will not tell them where you are, sir ; then 
how can they know, when you are so far off, 
where to find you ? they cannot put you into 
prison if they cannot find you, sir, and who can 
tell them where to find you so many miles off?' 
* Tour papa is a very just person,' Mr. Decas- 
Iro would sav, ' and would not hide a man from 
the law who owes any thing to the law — he will 
give me up, my pretty little niece ; he will tell 
my creditors where to find me.' *0 but he 
will pay them,' she would answer, * and satisfy 
them, and then they will not come to take you, 
sir.' Then Mr. Decastro would fall to weeping, 
and poor Julia would cry for company. Poor 
man ! his worldly troubles were great, but, as if 
there were any need, he had oth^r troubles now, 
and these came from his late acquaintance with 
religious matters; he could not choose but cast an 
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eye liick, new aad thai^ upon • life «iMHipiti|t in 
etheism, yice, and Uie serrice of wicked passiomi 
end^ tbeui^ he had run away froa all other ce0^ 
ditera, conacience knocked at hta door with • 
feng bill. Aa to hb estate in this world, he eoof 
ceived it to be utterly ruined and loat ; aad ke 
began seriously to look to what might be aaTed 
in another. * This religion,' said he, * of which nur 
btietber has given me such an account, would, i 
I had known any thing about it a little aoonerp 
luiTe answered a doublb purpose ; for, if I hnd 
Ifired by its rules, all would hare been well wilk 
me eyery-where in this world, aa well as in tlie 
next ; for no one thing on earth takea better care 
of a man's money than Religioo, for it bolta the 
door against every sort of vice, profligacy, and 
extravagance, the very thieves which have rob> 
bed me of my all ! Its rules are so excellent 
that I am sure it has nothing in it, or about ily 
but what is true; it proves itself by itself ; n 
nmn ne^ds but to examme it to believe it to be 
divine. I have no comfort left but what comen 
from it, thanks to brother Bat for iustructing 
me in it : I had gone mad, or out of the world by 
my own hands, but for its kind and timely help. 
Oreat aa my troubles are, and great as my faH 
from what I was to what I am, yet the promiaei 
and consolations held out to me by this my 
acquaintance, bring me a strange and an una: 
peeted comfort. But it will take me a 
while to reconcile myself to the eatate of a poor 
nuin who have been a rich one. I shall feel want 
in twenty places where a man, who has been 
bom and bred. a poor man, does not feel any 
want at all : thia mast be expected : what can be 
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Hok for mMiy jmn to come in this woridf 
wkere can I go, how hide myveir, where liTe »- 
fcaowfi V Raising hit eyes at that moment, and 
looking round, kis extentive property on all aides 
met his Tiew ; the thoegtit at that moment that it 
misht not be his, made the poor gentleman weep 
safiy. How the loss of a thing endears it to 
one!---one should be without a thing to know itn 
value : when a thing is one's own it is too near to 
be seen as it ought to be : another must take it a 
Kttle in his hands to shew one all its beauties and 
its worth. * My dear paternal lands, and woodSf 
and waters,' quoth Mr. Decastro, raising his wet 
eyes as if to take his last farewell of all his inheri- 
tances, *and thou, venerable castle, in which I 
first drew breath, adieu ! I find too late how dear 
aU are to me, and feel a pang which old friends 
Seel at parting !' Sobs would then interrupt 
bis speech, and he would throw himself upon the 
ground in a sad agony, and say, that he could not 
ao much as call his body's length of it his own t 
Wbile he was rolling upon the ground, and he 
certainly might have been better employed, little 
Julia stood at a distance with a letter in her hand, 
but was too much frightened to come near, for 
•ke thought her uncle was in a fit, when giving a 
ftort of plunge in the agonies of his mind, he rolled 
round with his face towards her, and leaped up 
as if ashamed to be seen by her in such a taking. 
•*-*•* My dear uncle,' said she, *what is the mat-* 
ter? have yoii had a fit V Mr. Decastro looked 
a little silly, and fell to brushing the dirt c^ his 
dothes as if to be employed. < I have a letter, 
sic,' said Julia, < come for you from papa, I hope 
it brings you good news.' He took it and walked 
arnjr with li, without so much as speaking one 



word. Julia, wbo had a great corioaily to know 
the contents, for the little girl wat mach grieved 
for her poor uncle, crept after him at a distance 
to watch him, while he opened and read the letter* 
which came from Old Crab. He walked on in mn 
hurried step until he came to a thick hollv-buah, 
when he broke open the letter with as mucn agitn* 
tion as a thief breaks open a house to steal its 
contents, and read as follows in a voice loud enough 
for little Julia to hear him ; who crept after him aa 
aforesaid, bringing his hat and stick, which she 
picked up where he took it into hb head to roll 
about on the ground : 

* Brother John, 
* I HATE paid all your debts, and set jou clear 
of all the world : but it hath co^t you all you were 
worth in the south to do it : all the property isi 
the north is still your own. A plank hath been 
saved out of the wreck, it is the furniture of your 
house in London — it is on the road to the north— 
I shall set out with your wife and family in three 
days' time. 

* Yours, 
* Bartholomew Decastro.* 

Little Julia, hearing this good news, ran awej 
to tell it to her mother, notwithstanding she heard 
a great noise in the bush where her uncle stood ; 
she thought, however, that he had loo much good 
news to come to any harm, so she ran to tell il 
to her mother. Little Julia was but a morning 
star at that lime, just risen in (lie cast of life— 
now,reader,that pretty thing is put in to please the 
ladies ; don't you look cross at it, oral any other the 
like strokes ; for if they are pleased, you will look 
like a fool to stick out. — Suppose a man die^and 



we ctU bim ft setting MOt whaf s that to JOQ ? 
one in the occidient of life — and the ladies all amilo 
and cry < what a pretty thought !* what a pi gnos 
need you curl up your lip? If 6ne be befkt* 
pleased to find a diamond, and another be beat 
pleased to find a barleycorn, what good comes tff . 
grumbling if you claw up the stone instead of thci 
gram ? it is but to take another scratch, as tho» 
faUehas it,. and yon may find what you want^ likw. 
the cdd cock upon the dungkil. Read' whst boob 
you will, my good friend', depend upon it yarn 
Will find something that you don't like ; if you aMi 
argay man, the first grave sentence will set- yow » 
^wearing ; if serious, and two lovera fall to kiss* 
ing, it will mdkt you jomp as if you saw ttm 
dMil ! But to return ta little Jidia and her motltu 
ofV^* Why, Jhdia^* said she, * where in the world 
dUtyattpkk up yeur uncle's hat and' stick? good) 
heavens ! not by the water-side 1 hope ? I ban^ 
noBW time tiwught him scaree fit to bo traoted 
alone by the watep'side. — ^I hqpo he haa 'Otf 
A wi w ae d himaelf ? Tiunigfa it irere no wondor it 
oat: an distracted as bo should run to the first 
door to get out of such a world of troubles !'•— 

* No,, nmmma,' said Julia, ^atty uncle is in that 
great hDlly-bush, on the hill yonder, there, — jaa< 
whose yon see that bird flying.—- He haa got such 
gaod newa in his letter !-^ffly papa haa paid all 
tm debla«— and the castle, and the island, and 
every thing hero ia all my uncle' a f He is a 
rich man again, and I am so gladi — E dare say he 
will let papa have his fiurm for nothing.' Thee, 
thse tittle thing- ran on, laughing aed eryii^ tnjt 
tunu, and squeezing her unde'^ hat between her 
fceees till it was like any thing but a hat. 

* Whgp^ Jeliar said her netker,^ ^ whew did j^ 
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get (his letter ? I saw bat one letter and tbat was 
for me.' * I met Old Comical with it, mamma, 
and he told me to run with it to my uncle .'— 
' Welly well/ said she, < I have a letter from your 
papa as well as he, and know all, and am as much 

E leased with this good news as jou can be or anj 
odj — but go and take your uncle his hat, and 
then come to me ; I must send you with a mes- 
sage to the castle.' When she returned to Mr« 
Decastro she found him sitting on the ground 
and his face very much scratched and bfoodj. 
Poor man, his troubles had brought him into so 
weak a state that the unexpected good news 
overcame him, and he had fainted and fell 
amongst some of his old acquaintance, the thorns 
and the briars, and scratched his face. He 
kissed his pretty little post-woman for her let- 
ter, and she ran back to her mother, to take her 
errant to the castle. 

.1 Now this magnificent old place had been taken 
owe of by Old Crab, who was very much attach* 
ed to' it, and had a desire to bring the owner into 
it to live amongst his estates and tenants in tho 
north : and this his care had cost but little, for 
the walls were so thick, and the roof so strong and 
massy, that the house did not want much repair- 
ing. It was more like a rock than an ediGce, 
and looked as if it were cot out of a solid block 
of stone like a statue. All the old furniture had 
been left in it ; for the late Mr. Decastro, being a 
rich man, had a mind to have every thing new in 
the south : so he left a place of sterling grandeur 
and magnificence, and took up with a piece of 
modern tinsel in the gay county of Berkshire, 
tbat cost him a great deal of money to build 
which might have baen brought to better account. 
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If greatness was bis object be cerlaiiil j missed 
tbe matter, for a great man had looked much 
greater amidst lofiy towers, fine painted ceQii^, 
painted windows, and rich old tapestries, tiMn 
stack in tbe middle of a tawdrj box near Loo- 
don, with every thing new about him as if he bad 
been the first gentleman in his fiumily. This 
might have done very well for a grocer who 
bad put by bis plumb, and had a mind to show 
folks what sort of thing a gentleman should be ; 
'—but, for a man descended from a long line of 
illustrious ancestors — but enough of this. The 
<M castle was now to be made ready for tbe 
reception of Mr. Decastre and his family, and it 
needed little to be done, for Old Crab had always 
kept two or three old women in it to sweep and 
kill spiders, open windows and make fires ; he 
was fond of the place where he was born, and it 
was not like to come to damage under his care : 
so little Julia's errand was to run and tell the old 
women to sweep, air, and light fires in all the 
rooms that were like to be wanted, and the same 
day Mr. Decastro's furniture arrived from the 
south. Old Crab's letter to his wife was as fol- 
lows: 

'Dear Wife, 
' I LOOK to be at home on Friday. I hare 
settled John's afiairs and paid his debts, and it 
took an amazing sum of money to do it. All the 
property in the south, some furniture excepted* 
nas been sold to the last penny, which, with the 
rents in hand, made np a purse big enough to 
pay all that could be legally demanded. I paid 
one hundred aud ninety thousand pounds away* 
before I could shut my hand : a prodigal dog 4 
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I «Bi ghd lo bear from jou fliat be ia pmiiteit. 
I have kept hitn in the dark hi regard to mmtleaa 
.on purpose; and if he had been chained and 
bolted oown in the dark with a straight waiatcoot 
strapped upon hia bodj, a man less nuul than he 
might have been turned out of Bedlam in bk 
pliu:e, and done leas maacbiaf in tbe world. I 
'ouect tbe goods wiil be come on the Any yaa 
will receive this letter. John, if he have not 
drowned or banged himself by that time, maj 
•ee the things put in their places, and do yea 
fpve him money to pay the waggoners— 4nit not 
«ne farthing until the goods be looked to that 
ihere may be no damafie. N. B. The waggoi^ 
era are answerable for aJI by contract, signed and 
Attested. The two eld services of ^ale are 
packed in four chests, marked 1, 8, S, 4. I 
vouU have them put into my study for the pr^ 
sent. I shall bring my ward Genevieve to oar 
Iwuse, till matters are settled at the caatle ; get 
the little blue room ready for her and her woman. 
I am pleased witb your account of John Ma^ 
thers ; I believe 1 have made him an honest and 
a steady fellow. Tell Mm if be goes on well I 
will make him my clerk when old Grimes die8» 
which thinjE will be twenty pounds a year. He 
was a mad-bruined scoundrel at Gottingen, but I 
begin to have some hopes of him. I have met 
with great iDselcnoe in London while engaged in 
John's matters, i thrashed one Sir John O* 
who gave me a bang on the head : and Aung an 
impudent scoundrel of a perfumer through hia 
own shop-window into the street, and half a score 
great staring wooden dolls that stood in it, along 
i^th the ruoal. N. B. Say nothing to John 
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about the old leaBOft that will fall at M ichaehnad'. 
Remember me to my little wench. 

* Dear wife^ 

* Toor's affectionately, 

<B. Decabtro.' 

The heart that feeh pain at another's troubles 
IS made amends bj the pleasure it feels at an- 
other's joys ; Mrs. B. Decastro had one as kind 
and as tender as any woman in the world ; the 
tears fell fast into her bosom and her lap while 
she read her husband's letter, and how water 
conies to hare so much to do with both joy and 
grief is a curious question ; but we must leave it 
at present to say what a hurry this kind-hearted 
lady was in to find Mr. Decastro, and communi- 
cate the good news, when she met liltle Julia on 
her way, who had already done the business by 
gjKring him the letter aforesaid. As soon as Mr. 
Decastro had recovered himself a little from the 
great knock which his good news had given him ; 
— -fisr it may be remembered that he was beaten 
down into a holly-bush by the force of it, and had 
Mvatched his face ; poor man ! he had very little 
strength ip spare wl^n the weight of a letter could 
bring him to the ground ; — as soon as Mr. De- 
castro had recovered himself, he did a thing 
wUch he had never done before, returned thanks 
tor his goodnoews, and, strange to tell, actually 
fell on his knees to do it I and this little Julia 
saw him do, who came running back with his hat, 
wUch she had run away with in the witdnees of 
Iter joy to tell her mother the very good news, 
tliat her mother knew very well already. * My 
UBcIe is a better man than papa thinks him to be,' 
said Joiia, * for I saw him kneel down and say his 
VOL. I. • 8 * 
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prajeriy mamma, after he received my papa'a le(« 
ter/ * He could not aay hii prayera at a belter 
time,' aaid Mra. B. Decaatro ; Mt ia fit that they 
who have most and pray leait, ahould come to 
want iomethifig to pray for; and when great 
things come where but little was expected and 
le«i deserved, if it it not enough to teach Mka 
to be thankful, I don't know what it : I am glad 
to hear this ; it is a sign that your uncle is com- 
ing (o hia senses, for I am sure he has lived like 
one out of his wits ever since a madman was his 
own master : but run to the castle, Julia, and bid 
the old women air beds and light fires,— tell them 
that your aunt will come from London on Friday.' 
Mr. Decastro now came out of his hoUy-busbt 
and, being on an eminence, cast his eyes round on 
his estates with as much pleasure as if any body 
had just made him a present of them. How aJI 
this could be he coula not tell, and began to pinch 
his arms and legs to see if he were not in a dream. 
It now occurrecf to him, that he and his good lady 
roust have run into some little errour in their caJ** 
culations, and few men, perhaps, were ever bet- 
ter pleased at making a blunder : for if no blunder 
liad been made, all he were worth in tjie south 
would have flown like chaff before the breath of 
his creditors. He read Old Crab's letter over 
twenty times and found it to be just the same the 
twentieth time as when he read it at first s he then 
put the letter into his pocket and cut three capers 
for joy. As soon as his capers were over, he 
walked down to the margin of the lake and fell, 
not into the water, but into a deep meditation: 
but not knowing ourselves what he was thinking 
about, perhaps we shall get excused if we do 
not tall our readers. On he walked in rather a 
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quick step, mattering to himself and slaring it 
die groona until on a sudden he bounced his head 
i^ainst a post, which might have got out of his 
waj if it had seen him coming, but it had been aH 
the same if the king had come. No«r ^Mm greal 
bounce against the post put Mr. Decastroli 
mind of opposition, opposition of contradictiottt 
aad contradiction of ftus wife, — a very notable 
concatenation of ideas, and by no means inconse- 
quent.^ Mr. Decastro now began to talk to tum- 
lelf in this manner : I begin to find that I have 
been a great fool — and that n one step towards 
getting wise, for he who thinks himself wise al- 
ready takes no pains to become so : this is bro- 
ther Bat's doctrine, and I think there is some- 
thing in it ; but though I have been a great fool, 
my wife has always been very wise, though she 
was never able to account for it, or what place 
all her wisdom came from. Now I suppose with 
a little pains she can be made fool enoqgh st31 
to think herself the first female intellect on earth, 
and may be induced to forsake the world if she 
can be made to think herself above it : else how will 
-these solitudes and unfrequented shades go down 
with her, in the midst'of which I am come to a mind 
to take up my abode ? As to the world I am not 
fit to live in it and will have done with it ; a man 
should be made of flint to live in it, and not of 
wax, to be moulded in its fingers to what forms it 
pleases. I am one of that same ductile sub- 
stance ; this impression, however, is hardened in 
■se, he that is the most in tfaeworld is the most in 
harm's way : but my wife Clicks in my throat — 
how shall I get her to be of my mind ? One that 
has so long been used to gay things, musick, balb, 
and crowded rooms, how will she like to ttretch 
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her elbowB here, where there are no assembliet, 
no routs, no press, of fine folks to squeeze the 
breath oot other bodj ? where she maj walk for 
a month and never get trod upon ? come uito a 
room without being sufibcated, or even hare so 
much as a gown or a petticoat torn off her limbs ? 
Something must be clone, for what woman can 
live without getting her iSesh rubbed off her bonea 
in a crowd, or her ribs crushed together when aD 
the world is in a room ? My bones come no mor^ 
into these mobs, I have been squeezed enough 
to content any moderate man, they are welcome 
to my room who shall never be again welcome to 
my company : these London mobs will crowd a 
man's house until there is no room for the matter 
— they have elbowed me into the street once and 
that's enough : they shall elbow me out of no 
more houses, and, thanks be to heaven and mj 
good brother, I have yet a good one left and 
something left to keep it warm too, more by all 
than ever 1 expected — I'll feed no more splendid 
gan:;8 to eat me out of it — ^but my wife rises upon 
my stompch again like a thing that is hard of di- 
gestion — ^what shall I do to macerate and assimi* 
late her into my plans ? I am not very fond of 
forcing medicines in these matters : a woman la 
like a weathercock, if she goes stiff, a little sweet 
oil will sometimes do the business — we must oil 
her over when we meet, and see how matters will 
be; then a little breath of wind, perhaps, will 
turn her like the weathercock aforesaid. Mr. 
Decastro was walking at a good pace during this 
his 8oliloC|Uy, for he was one of those extraordi- 
nary men who could walk and talk at the same 
time, when he stopped short all on a sudden, jost 
as if he had ran af^nst another po8t,-^a thou(^ht 
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arrested him, that was the reason, and not, as 
some pailosophers conjecture, because his soul 
had forgotten, at that moment, what stoing to pull, 
so pulled none at all, and left the machine of his 
hody to come to a stand-still. Now there being 
a thick wall of brambles on one side, and the 
waters of the lake on the other, if Mr. Decastro's 
soul had made any blunder and twitched this 
string instead of that, he might have got drowned, 
or scratched, or set upon his head with his tegs 
in the air, — ^no— a thought struck him, and took 
up the attention of his soul so much that she 
threw down the reins of his body for a moment 
as if she had nothing else to do but think — a plan 
came into his head to manage his wife, to govern 
her and please her at the same time. Now such 
a thought as that were enough to stop the earth in 
its orbit, turn its poles to the sun, hang the tropicks 
upon the equ&tor, make folks stare and sweat at 
Baffin's Bay, and the gentlemen who live jn the 
torrid zone, call for their great coats and worsted 
fitockings ; — ^look you, reader, every bad thing 
gives a handle to pull some good thing into play ; 
Mrs. Decastro certainly had her good qualities, 
bat the soil of her mind was crowded with a pro- 
miscuous vegetation, here a weed and there a 
flower. It is a very amazing matter, certainly, 
to find a woman with any bad quality at all in her 
composition ; there is not one woman in ten mil- 
lions that has any fault at all, and this made Mrs. 
Decastro a greater curiosity, for she had a fault, 
and that fault was vanity, a very new and a very 
extraordinary thing to be found in a lady. — It 
will be seen what uses Mr. Decastro made of it ; 
lie caught fast hold of her by it, and led her, — 
some men drive their wives like cattle, — led her 
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where be pleased, and pleased her where he led 
her too — ^fae made a great fool of her certaialj, 
but what sigpiGes that ? it was a sign she was not 
born one, for then she would have been a fool 
readj made to bis hand. There are male foob 
plenty, but there never was such a thing as a fe- 
male fool, nor ever will be until the world is turn- 
ed upside dawn*. 

Great things are seldom brought to pass in a 
little time 4 the project which Mr. Decastro had 
BOW upon the anvil cost him much thought, l»> 
bour, pain, and oi). — But of this thus Ceir* Mat- 
ters were now prepared at the old castle for the 
reception of his family ; the beds were all warm- 
ed, rooms well aired, owls and jackdaws smok- 
ed out of the chimnies, toads as broad as a pair 
of bellows, and lizards as long as a man's le|» 
bad been driven out of the cellarst and the spiders 
liad all notice to quit with a great )iiroom at their 
tails. Mr. Decastro's dead stock had been com0 
some*time, and disposed of in the proper places 
under the eye and order of himself and Mrs. B. 
Decastro, when tl e day came to bring tie iiviog. 
Now Mr. Decastro was walking, as usual, on the 
banks of the lake in a deep muse upon family 
matters, with more running m his head than was 
running out of it, his hat pulled over his eyeti 
his hands thrust into his breeches' pockets, aad 
his cane stuck in his left boot, when, all on a 
sudden, he ran against Old Crab, who took it 
into his head to stand stiH, seeing him a comings 
and put out an elbow to receive the momentum 
of his brother's body. * How now, brother 
John?' quoth he. *I have brought your wife 
and family out of the south — hold up thine head, 
man, and look the world in the face again — all's 
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I^aidy aDd your crediton kicked out of the creft>^ 
ion.' Mr. Decaatro was much affected at the 
sight of his brother, but we hare not time to 
draw his picture, when bouncing upon Old Crab 
on a Budden made him feel just as if his heart 
was dipt in cold water. Shaking of hands and 
many thanks for services now passed, and sun- 
dry questions upon divers matters. — * What, is 
all mine in the north, brother Bat V 

Old Crab. Every acre, John, and the old 
castle io boot — all's sold in the south : but yo« 
will find bread and cheese here, and a good house 
to eat it in, if you have wit enough in your head 
to keep a good house over it, and know when 
you are well. I have just put your wife and 
fiunily into the castle, and come out ta look for 
you. 

Mr. D$ea8tro. Well, but how can this be^ 
brother Bat ? ray wife and I made out the aggre^^ 
gate debt to be 



O. C. A fool's reckoning — and what else could 
be expected when two fools laid their heads to« 
gether? I paid away one hundred and ninety 
thousand pounds to redeem your body from 
your creditors, and your soul from the devil, I 
hope, at the same time, which is more to the pur- 
pose ; for both were in a hopeful way, this run- 
ning as fast into hell as that into a jail, and that 
they might both do at the same time and go the 
same way. 

Mr. D. Brother Bat,, the talk which we 
have had together has made another man of me : 
I believe all that you have told me to be true 
because I cannot prove it to be false ; and I am 
apt to think it no very easy matter to deceive 
me ; for^ though books and I were neter much 
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acquainted, I never heard of a fool being bom 
in our familF. 

O. C Peace be to the fools, John ! I remem- 
ber when your mother was brought to bed of an 
ftss ; and the way in which you hare gone on 
for some years past puts no great addition to the 
wisdom of the family^ but you are come to be 
mnother man, you say, pray what sort of a gen- 
tleman is he ? 

Mr, D. One of your own making, brother 
Bat, as far as opinion goes ; I am brought over 
by your arguments to your creed ; there is more 
in them I will fairly own than I ever expected 
to find, or I can gainsay, which weighs not ft 
little with me: I have got my catechism by 
heart, since you have been gone, can answer 
any question in it, and understand both question 
and answer by the help of your little book of ex- 
planations : in a word, I am become a christian 
and am willing to be confirmed the first oppor- 
tunity. 

O. C. All's well if yon hold in the mind, 
John ; and you have been a stubborn piece of 
stuSV— be but as obstinate in the right as you 
were in the wrong, and you sjiall be made a mission- 
ary by order of government to convert London 
to Christianity ; and it is high time it were look- 
ed to before we send out another car;;o of par- 
sons to convert the savazes when there is so 
much work to be done at home. I can't see 
what the plague can be expected in foreign parts 
when they have let the devil beat them upon 
their own dunghill. 

Mr* D. The conversion of the place is like 
to be put off for the present, if it waits till I come 
into it ; for by the glory of the stars I'll never 
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ran mj h^ad into the smoke of it again as long att 
the motion of my bodj lies nnder the direction 
of my will. 

O. C I saj again all's well, brother John^ 
if jrou hold in that mind : you have enough left 
here in the north, now all's paid, to live like a no- 
bleman amongst year tenants, and keep up the 
credit of the family : the old mansion-house is 
never the worse for wear, and I am sure no gen- 
tleman needs be ashamed to live in it : it is a no> 
ble place, brother John, the more's the pity the 
family should ever run away from it* 

jif r. D. When I leave it, brother Bat, yoa 
shall read the burial service over my body—- 
when I go out of it, I'll go out at it fnth my beelt 
foremost and a wooden suit upon my back — ^I'U 
go no more amongst the vipers and scorpions of 
the world — I have felt their teeth and venom in 
my flesh — ^If I go into London again, ram me in- 
to a cannon with a charge of gunpowder at my 
tail and shoot me into it. 

O. C I say again the third time, all's well, 
brother John, if you hold in the same mind ; it 
is early days with you yety time will try mat- 
ters* Let us walk up to the castle, your wife 
and children will be glad to see you. 

Jlfr. D- One word, brother, one word — 

O. C What dost hang back for, man ? 
You're not afraid to see your wife ? 

Mr. D. Not altogether afraid, brother Bat, 
but one word — did she come in good humour, 
ha, brother Bat? how did you get her out of 
London? 

On C. Get her out! Why, she was glad 
enough to come out, though she hung back a 
little at first, till I stuck spurs to her — she told 
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me to my bead that she would n6t come oot ; 
the devU you wo*Dt, madam! said I, but m 
make you glad to come out ! to I sold the bouae 
over her head, packed up the furniture, and sent 
it into the north. 

Mr* D. *That was one way to bring her out. 
But to whom did you sell the house, brotbAr 
Bat ? 

O. C. To the man you had a quarrel witb. 
Lord Delamere — just the right sort of ferret to 
make the vermin bolt — this turned the tables, and 
instead of a hard matter to get her out, I had a 
hard matter to keep her in ; she would have push- 
ed the devil out of the way to have got oof. 
When you bought the house of him, she and you 
together turned the man and his children into the 
street in a very civil way, with a pitchfork at 
their tails. If you have forgot it, she remembered 
it, and expected the pitchfork in her's ; and she 
should have had it, if she had hung back. Yoa 
will not come out ? said I ; but foregad you shall 
dance out when I play you a tune on the fiddle, 
I'll warrant you ! I held my lord in check, or he'd 
have smoked her skin for her ! The man would 
have set his own house on fire if he was sure of 
roasting her alive in it ! He was so ravenous after 
her flesh, that he could have eat her with a bit 
of salt. She was in the devil of a fright ! I never 
saw a woman m such a hurry to go the right wajr 
in my life! 

Mr. D. I very well remember our usage of 
Lord Delamere's family, and am, I fairly confess^ 
very heartily sorry for it. But no insult, I hope, 
was offered ? 

O. C. None at all. But come, it gets late, 
and 1 want my dinner. j^ 
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And that was a irerjr good rcMoa Cmt OU 
Crab's impatience ; wherenpon ther vaiked iato 
the castle. — We promiaed sometmBg more !• 
come in our bill of fare to thia chapter, bot as it 
has run on to be something of the longest we hope 
to be excused if we put it at the begionii^ of- 
the Bext. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Old Crab maps at his Brotlier for telling Lies and OMkiof 
a Fool of his Wife — he, that is to saj Mr. Deeastro, sends 
his Sons Frederick and Acerbus to Etoo Schoo l som e 
Aceoont of Old Crab's Ward, Geoeriere de Boma. 



Mbs. Dscast&o was very mnch 
ed at the sight of the old castle, not becaase it 
was worse, but because it was a great deal better 
than she expected to find it, and this was a yerjr 
locky thing, and pot her into very good homonr* 
Old Crab had told her the debts were all paid, 
bat not what was left to live npon ; this, having 
cast up her husband's accounts, she conceived lo 
be very little, indeed nothing, for (he balance, as 
she had made it out and her husband together, 
lajall the other way ; a circumstance which ad- 
ded not a little to her astonish meot when she was 
told that they were to live in so grand a place. 
She posted about from room to room, found silk 
in thu, sattin in that, fine old tapestry in the other, 
and gazed with rapture and admiration at the 
painted windows and painted ceilings ; but where 
the ^Boxmey was to come from that should keep 
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them in lach a place wai the greatest wonder of 
all. Mr. and MrB. Decaitro falling to figures 
gave a very lucky push to Old Crab's plan, and 
added not a little to their panick ; they got fright- 
ened indeed more than came to their share, but 
k gave no inconsiderable furtherance to their re* 
formation ; add to which, vanity ran on the side 
of their blunders; they took it in their heads 
that Ihey knew too much to be deceived, and 
they were willing to believe themselves ruined 
ten times over, rather than think it possible that 
such wise folks should commit sny errour in their 
calculations. Two people were never more glad 
to look like two fools, than when Old Crab let the 
cat out of the bag, and told them, for their coOi- 
fort, that they were a couple of blockheads, that 
they had enough left,, after all was paid, to set 
them up as great people in a great nouse. No 
two individuals ever confessed themselves to be 
great dunces with more satisfaction. 

As soon as dinner was over, and the reader mm 
remember that dinner was ready, and Old Crsb 
very hungry at the end of the last chapter ; as 
soon as dinner was over, at which two old womea 
waited, which looked a little odd in such a magni- 
ficent place, but a new set of servants had scarco* 
ly as yet come into Mr. Decaslro's head, as soon 
as dinner was over — we shall come to tne point 
presently, as soon as wc can get all these pareD- 
thescs out of the way — as soon as dinner was 
over, Mr. Dccastro cauji^ht his wife by the chio, 
as his manner wan when earnest in any matter, 
and spake as foMoweth, viilelicet : 

JIfr. 1>. I am goin^ to make a confession 
which will astonish you more than ever you were 
astonished in your life : 1 have long since mai^ 



m diicovery, which 1 hwe always kept to my- 
self} that you were a great' deal wiser than me, 
I tee, by your smile, that you are humble enoush 
to take this for a thing sdd in jest, but you do 
yourself too much injustice, and my discernment 
at the same time, to suppose, that you have not 
a great deal more sense than me, and that I hare 
not the penetration to find it out ; if it be at all 
doubted, however, I can give some proofs of it. 
Your leaving London so readily is a sign that 
you have the good sense to despise it, that you 
lived in it, not because you could not live out of 
it, but because I lived in it, who was not above it 
but in it ; immersed in it, and in love with it, you 
saw that town was my toy, my plaything, and 
though above it yourself, humoured me in it as a 
child. All this I have seen, but felt too much 
envy at your superiour sense to own it till now 
that I am grown another man, a metamorphosed 
thing from what I was. To know and to con- 
feas that you are wiser than me, argues no mean 
alteration in me. My brother Bat has taught 
me some new lessons, one is, to pay every body 
irhat is due to them, whether it he money or 
merit, I therefore come to put his lessons in 
wactice, and pay you what is due to vou. 
1 have .been a long time your debtor, the debt is 
never the less due because it is long due. The 

C7'and idle pleasures of the world, I own, I 
ive ever been much in love with, notwithstand- 
faig the rare example I had daily in my sight, I 
mean yourself, who indulged me in my toys, and 
seemed pleased with them yours^Jf, on purpose 
tq please me, whom you loved asN>ne loves a 
child, and pities at the same 4ime be loves it. 
But I am now come to a determination lor^^have 
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j done with Ibeie things, and am willing to ] 

I" myself under your instruGtions and advice, I 

^ to get that contempt for all the fashionable foil 

^ of the world which you were ever ready to tei 

4.:- me had I but been as ready to learn. I am 1 

i come to a determination to bid adieu to all tb 

I gay scenes where snares are laid to take the ail 

; and traps are set to catch fools, where no s 

stantial joys are to be found, but pleasures em] 
* as the heads that follow them. I am now co 

^' to a determination that London and its neighbo 

hood of enchantment shall see me no more, 
ran very well spare one fool out of so many, 1 
\- feel no more loss, than if one single drop of wa 

were taken out of that noble river, which has 1 
through it and washed it for so many years, 1 
yet leaves it every day more dirty than it fou 
il ! It has cost me a world of money, my dear, 
add to its vices, its follies, and its impieties, 1 
it is now my determination that all tnis moi 
shall not be thrown away, it shall purchase 1 
freedom from that harlot s embraces, the thre 
old of whose habitation is a stepping-stone ii 
hell. Look, my dear, I have torn myself an 
from her, and in this venerable old castle wil 
live, and in it will I die, where my ancestors lii 
and died before me. I grew too fond of lier 1 
' to hate her, too much in love with her not to < 

r test her! She has her sweets, but her swe 

! I are poisons ; she has her charms, but they attr 

to damnation; they will pull a man into the b 
tomless pit, my dear, if he does not stand 
ground tnus (setting his foot) with a stiff b( 
j and pull with all his might against them. 1 

tjiifi IS no news to you any further than that I s 
«)ow mv brother Bat has opened my eyes, w 
you have ever seen, and I was bl'od to. Yf 
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^hat patience have you endured my ignorance ! 
how long must you have been disgusted with my 
folly ! 1 am now come to a deteimination^ bow- 
ever, to make you amends by learning of you to 
despise what being once fond of made me so des- 
picable, the tawdry pomp, the show, the plea- 
sures and follies of the idle and the gay, that lie 
so far beneath the exalted dignity of your mind. 
It shall go hard, but I will become a husband more 
deserving of such a wife ; and in order to it I put 
myself into your hands like a child ; you must 
guide my feet, teach me how to walk, and lend 
me a hand until I can go without falling. My 
brother Bat has told me tliat he who is high in 
mind is low in merit, I humbly call upon you 
therefore to help the weak ; to look down upon 
me not to despise me, but to pity and raise me ; 
not to think that I beg of you to give you credit 
for more than you are worth, but to bestow au 
alms which will make me rich without making 
you poor, for kind advice is not the least of alms- 
deeds. But one thing stands much in the way, 
the fear you may have to be thought to govern 
your husband, which every woman of good sense 
would sooner die than be thought to do ; to reme- 
dy this, if you are not seen to pull the wire, I 
shall be thought to dance of my own head, while 
a better moves the puppet behind Ike curtain. 

Wise people are above the applause of the 
world, they do good for the sake of it, not for the 
sake of getting praised for it; so all the credit I 
get by doidg as you bid me will be thought to be 
my own, while you enjoy not only the internal 
satisfaction of it, but the superiour gratification 
of doing good to another without arrogating any 
merit to yourself. My brother tells me that you 
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were yery glad to i;c( out of Loiitlon, now 
thing I would be (au^ht is to be glad that 1 
come out of it too; I would wanh the taste 
out of riiy mouthy I would get rid of all relisl 
it8 pleasures and allurements^ all which you 1 
the prood Bcmse to give up with as little regrc 
a child's playthingM, which you would make \ 
you liked to please a child. 

Mrs. D. All you have just now said is ^ 
surprising, my dear, and argues a very g 
change in your scnthncnts and opinions, so g 
that I couUI scarce believe that it were you 
have been talking: and I must confess that 

I certainly v.ouUl have been much wiser than 

are, if yun had more frrcpiently taken my adi 
and been less obstinate in your own way: in 

; gard to the pleasures of the gay world wl 

j have coHt us a great deal and left us very littl 

show for it, they are little less than empty si 
without kernels, cIkiT left by the wise for I 

! to purchase at ten times the price which t 

buy the grain itself for ; this 1 believe to be i 
true, and we have had Home experience < 
which we shall do well to bring to good arco 
But in regard to our own matters, we have fa 
into some very unaccountable errours whi* 
own I am not a little astonished at, and ho 
could come I cannot see. If you had let 
alone to cast np the bills and accounts by m^ 
all might have been right enough, and we ha< 
occasion to have frightened ourselves out of 
wits in this manner; but you must poke in ; 
nose, puzxiing, and put every thing into co 
sion ; I am glad, however, you see your owi 
sulTiciencv at last, and find whereabouts it is 
the fool sits in the family .-^Yes, I confess,! 
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above tke sillj pleasorei and purtuiit of the gkjr 
world, and ever have been^ and have dropped 
hints to that purpose from time to time in your 
ear, to just as good purpose as if 1 had taken a 
flint and steel and struck sparks into a basin of 
water. I am glad jour brother has brought yovk 
to jour senses, for he that has no sense himself can 
never be expected to see it in another : it is, aa 
jou saj, a proof of very stiperiour sense to de- 
apise what tne mob admire, a sign of a refined taste 
to feel disgust at what the vulgar love, and that 
you should find at last this sense, this taste, in 
me, brings me as much as anj thing to believe 
that jour brother has most certainly opened your 
eves ; and I shall feel a very great respect for 
hira as long as I live, upon that account more 
than any other ; for it is my opinion that a hus- 
band who cannot see when his wife is wiser than 
himself must be blind indeed. Now, my love, I 
must fuirlj own that I never heard you speak so 
much to the purpose, and so much truth in vav 
life as you have just now done : not that I think 
any more highly of myself at all for what you 
liave found in me, it is no news to me, but that 
you should have come to the knowledge of It ie 
news indeed, and very much raises you in my 
good opinion ; and I certainly think that the only 
way for you to come to be deserving of such a 
woman as myself, is to put yourself entirely into 
my hands, and leave the sole management of 
yourself and all your concerns to me. Every 
blunder, every mismanagement, every false step, 
and every foolish thing that has been committed 
in our family ever since we have been married, I 
think you have now the good sense to allow, 
should be entirely set down to your own accouut 
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—-jour oTfD pridey folljr^ obslinacy, self-conceit 
and self-will ; and if the management of all had 
been wisely left to me, no ill thing at all would 
once have befallen us. I dare say, now ^our 
eves are opened, you can see this very plamly^ 
if noty you bad as good take some more of those 
excellent lesions you speak of from your brother 
Bat. I cannot help laughing to think how many 
women of fashion, like myself, would die at tJie 
sight of this lonely old castle, and these solitary 
woods which embrace it so closely with a thoo* 
sand arms, inclose it on every side as if they were 
afraid that it should get legs and run away ! But 
to one who has so many resources in herself as I 
have, there can be no such thing as solitude^ no 
dull and vapourish melancholy, bred alone m 
tininstructed, low, and vulgar minds, that have 
not one amusement that does not depend on the 
will of another : for I call that a low and vulgar 
mind, whether it inhabit a palace or a cottage, 
that must run to others to set it at ease wi(h 
itself ; that must needs be wheeled about from 
bouse to house, from party to party, from theatre 
to theatre, from rout to rout, to make the verv 
union of soul and body tolerable ! Put yourself 
into my hands, my dear, put yourself entirely 
under my government, and I will finish in you 
what your good brother has so well begun. 

Mr. D. But what if it be said that you rule 
your husband, my dear ? How shall we avoid 
such a sad scandal as that ? If I could get in- 
structed by you witliout your being seen to rubs 



Mm. D. If I tied you to a bed-post and gave 
you a good floeging every morning as soon -as 
you got up, and every night before you went to 
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bed, who is to know anj dung tbami tbe wuHer 
in such a place as this, onlesa the oak UM k l# 
the ash, the ash to the elm, and the dm to ike 
sycamore ? 

Mr. D. Verj true, mj dear ; a woman au^bt: 
chop her husband into little bits, and make mince- 
pies of him, suid none the wiser in this seqnester' 
ed spot ; but* the trulj wise and the irtAy %poik 
will be so in a wilderness where noae took oOf 
as well as in a crowd where all look on* I 
should be as moch astonished to see a woman oC 
so mnch good sense do a thii^ in an oninhabifed 
desert which were like to disgrace her, as be 
gnihy of an act of merit in the middle of a town 
for the sake of being seen and getting pfained 
for it. 

Mrs. D. There n a glimpse of iKipe thai aD 
my good qnalitjes will not be thrown awa jr apon 
yoo — and I must own 1 haire long since fell 
something like despair upon this anttcr. I foe- 
gpi to think better of Old Crab than ever ; he 
ccrtainlj is a Terj sensible man ; he bad nerer 
opened snch ejes as jonn so effbcUiallj, and in 
so short a time eke. 

Mr. D. Whj, mj dear, I sfaonld not bare 
said so mnch in joor prake, cerfainlf , if I had 
nnl known jon to be a woman of too much food 
leiBe lo hear it and get munuatud by it — to te 
too mnck abore all praise, to be at ali uAwtmutd 
hy it : — it is dirt nder the feet of one wltf^iie 
head gjbtcrs amidst theslars. 

At these words Mrs. Decustro arose to retire 
the dimwisgwwom, and a verj grand kfkt^ 
prepared for that fmrfat€, wi*th ^ Uice 
mfoHofsmiks Ihatjwn coadd mH hare scnck a 
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pin in it any^whare without rnnabg it into % 
•mirlc : some Bar that she Btaid till the very laal 
moment in the dining-room — but what they mean 
by * the very last moment/ we cannot teU ; it 
made a joke, however^ amongst the ladies, wha 
laughed when they heard it said, that she stud 
nntil the verv last moment — but they will have 
a piece of fun sometimes to themselves. Old 
Crab, who had slept during great part of thia 
talk between Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, and only 
catched here and there a sentence of it, now rub- 
bed his eyes, and spake as follows : 

O. C« It is no little mortification to a man of 
common selise that all the fools are not bora 
dumb. To hear a thing of human proportions 
talk nonsense is enough to put one out of humour 
with the human figure. What a pity it is that a 
man should not only be a fool, but have it in hb 
power to publish it by word of mouth I but the 
devil of it is, that the greatest fools are always 
the greatest talkers ; just as if one needs talk as 
much as ten to convince others what a fool he is. 
I had rather see a fool vomit, at any time, than 
hear him talk; nothing could come from hia 
stomach so offensive by half as what comes from 
his head. John, you cannot speak five wordi 
without committing a nuisance ! what the plague 
d*ye tell your wife a pack of lies for to bring her 
over to your purposes ? Why donM you tell her 
at once that if she has not a mind to live here she 
may look for her lod;;ings and be hanged— pack 
up and march? — What an ass art thou to pickle 
a rod for thine own back ! Make your wile ma- 
dam uppermost, and pull her down if you can* 
It is the whole work or some men's lives to keep 
their jades down and get nothing but their labour 



for fmir pains, and yon mnat tnrn yonr own 
boose into a school and go and lake lessons of 
jowr wife in it, like a blockhead. You deserve to 
get 3roor ramp well clawed, and your head well 
combed with a three-legged stool. It is ordered 
tfiat the woman be obedient to the man, be in sub- 
jection to her husband, and learn of him at home, 
and not he of her. \Vhat art at, John ? giro 
yoor commands like a man, and not come down 
upon all fours like a brate, and bid the woman 
get upon your back and ride you like an ass. 
Adam must needs be silth a fool as to be raled 
by his wife, and you see what came of it ; and 
you will get turned out of your house as he was 
ont of Paradise, if you let madam have her head. 
Thou art folly to (he brim, John ; thou canst not 
take more of fool than thou canst hold, all the 
rest runs over and is wasted. 

Mr. D. .'^Look yon, brother Bat, you mistake 
my aim, I would keep my wife in good humour 
and rale her at the same time. Why take m 
cudgel when the thing may be done by a little 
sugar-candy ? I hate a broil, and if I can oil her 
over I sfee no great harm in that. 

O. C 'You will mend matters finely by tel- 
ling the woman a great lie, though her pride wiD 
be sure to make her believe it. Thou shall not 
do evil that good may come, brother John. 

JIfr. D. It is a profar.aMOD, brother Bat, to 
bring in the Bible to surh frivolous matters ; it 
can have nothing to do with compliments paid to 
the ladies, it were irreverence to name its name 
in such light and ludicrous things. 

O. C. I am glad the Bible hath your rever- 
ence at last — but a lie is no light thing, brother 
John : get a habit of a thmg and get rid of it if 
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you ca» ; a bad habit is no Indicroua matfief. I 
am glad to find, however, that you have beea 
reading your Bible since I have been gone ; for 
you cannot well detect another in quoting a book 
withont having read the book itself with tome at- 
tention. But you can find no rules set down in 
it. how to cheat and tell lies, I warrant. Dp a» 
the Bible bids you and you cannot be wrong^ do 
jOther than it bids you and you cannot be righf» 
John : but more of this another time. A word 
with you, sir ; you'll make this minx as proud as 
old satan, and if you and she fall out she'll cast 
your compliments, as you call them, in your 
teeth. You make her a goddess, and let bar 
alone for exacting divine honours. Flattery b 
the key to a woman's heart, it unlocks the door 
and lets in the devil ; and when he once gets m 
it will be more than one man's work to turn hin 
out again, for the casting out of devj^ was always 
called a miracle. It is a ^wife's duty to obey her 
husband, and it is a husband's duty to use no 
undue means in order to such obedience ; bat if 
a man raises the devil in a woman's heart by 
way of guarantee to the performance of it, the 
will obey the devil mdeed, but soon set her hus- 
band at defiance. 

Old Crab was very sleepy, and yawned several 
times during the above speech, which may ac- 
count, in some measure, for the breaks in it, and 
the dulness of it ; when, giving his brother an 
earnest that he would renew the subject at ano- 
ther time, he took his hat and stick and made the 
best of his way to his farm. 

Able politicians agree that in the compositiott 
of all wise govemmeutSi some evil is a very good 
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thing; tliat is to say, if the devil have DOt sone 
hand in the matter, there mast needs be a sad 
flaw in the constitution. The devil is in it if all 
is not right then, when, if the devil be not in it, all 
must be wrong. Mr. Decastro saw, and wiselj, 
that the government of a wife were a matter of 
sych importance that he never stuck at the means 
when he had such an end in his eye. Gentle- 
men are to do as thej please with their wives, if 
their wives will be so good as to let them, cer- 
tainly, and if a woman be not sweetened to a 
man's taste until he has made a great fool of her, 
why, surely, no wise woman on the face of the 
earth can have any the least objection to that. 

< The ladies, we doubt, will lose all patience at 
reading so far without coming to any love in our 
book, we beg in this place to make our apology, 
and say, that they will very soon come to a great 
deal of it, if^ey can but be content for a little : 
there will be no less than three very pretty girls 
to be disposed of, and they will have the inex- 
pressible delight to see them all fairly eat up one 
after another. 

. Now, reader, lest we grow prolix, you must 
help us out a little with your imagination ; — 
imagine, for instance, that Mr. Decastro, feeling 
the money to spring in his pockets again, hired 
servants, bought horses, put deer into his park, 
wine into his cellars, carriages into his coach- 
houses, built pineries, planted graperies, erected 
hot-houses, and called all his little necessary 
matters about him ; for, upon the falling in of 
some good old leases, Old Crab, his trusty and 
fadthful steward, raised his income to the noble 
sumof ^reeand twenty thousand pounds a-year, 
bade him leave off playing the fool, and live like 
a gentleman. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Decastro now began to be a lit-^ 
lie settled in their chairs, and, to the end tliat 
madam might sit the more at her ease in her*a» 
her good husband took care that she should haTO 
a soft cushion put under her particular. ETcnr 
day discovereu a new beauty, or a new excel- 
lence in her, which Mr. Decastro had neYcr 
seen before. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF OEMEVIBTB. 

But having just talked about three prettj 
girls, and made our readers' mouths water, we 
will now bring them a little acquainted with Old 
Crab's ward, Qenevieve de Roma. Mr. Decas- 
tro had three sisters, two of which were what 
the world calls well-married, that is to say, one 
married the Earl of Budemere, an4 the other m 
baronet. Sir John Lamsbroke, oT Lamsbroke 
Park ; the third was what the world calls vetj 
ill-married, she married a Jew, named de Ronmi 
who had two hundred pounds, and no more in 
the world. Now in the two former marriagee 
there was a great deal of money but no love ; in 
the latter a great deal of love, but no money. 
Now Margaret, for that was the name of her tint 
bestowed her heart upon one of the circuniciaed» 
made her father exceeding angry at her choice, 
not because she chose a Jew, but because abe 
chose one that was not as rich as a Jew. * Pe^* 
said the old gentleman, and swore a terrible oatfat 
a vice he had, * if yon marry the Jew, I'll not 
give thee a peqpy ; discard Abimeleck, and thea 
shalt lie in my will for a good round sum of 
money.' Peggy, however, had no mind to part 



with her flweetheaH, 00 she niarried bim, and 
away they went together to the West Indies^ and, 
what was very amazing, they did not sink the ship 
with the weight of their money. The Jew be- 
haved liice a noble fellow ; he expected a large 
fortune with his wife ; gold, however, was not 
the cement that stuck him fo his Peggy, for her 
father was as good as his word, he woold not 
give her one farthing, but divided her fortune 
between her two sisters, who did not want money, 
and left poor Peggy with nothing but his curse 
to live upon. In a few years, however, the ac« 
tive Jew grew rich, and by industry, frugality, 
and care, got money as fast as he could count it. 
Abimeleck de Roma was honest and just in all 
his dealings, and mnch beloved ; so much so, 
that a friend, who died in his neighbourhood, left 
him M his property ; this, put to his own, set 
the Jew upci^ a mountain ot gold. Now this was 
ene of fortune's lucky hits, for once she bestow- 
ed her faronrs on a man of merit. But who can 
cavnt a penny or a moment upon the good things 
of this world ? Poor de Roma lost his Peggy in 
childbed of Genevieve, the only surviving child 
of eleiFen, and soon after died himself of a broken 
bea[rt. Finding how matters were like to be, he 
MBverted all his property into money, and, leav- 
ing all to his infant daughter, made Old Crab, 
whom he well knew, her guardian and trustee. 
The will directed that the little orphan's money 
•bould be vested in the English funds, and, if 
occasion offered, that good part of it should be 
laid out in land. If the little girl should die be- 
fore she grew to be of age, or to be married, Old 
Crab, who had been disinherited by his father, 
shotdd stand in reversion to the whole property ; 
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that she should be bred in the best school thai 
was to be had, and suitably in all respects to her 
large fortune, which amounted at that time to one 
hundred thousand pounds. Of all children e^er 
seen in the world, Genevieve, during the first 
ten years of her life, was, perhaps, the most n^y 
and disgusting : but what astomshed people the 
most was her size, vast strength, and fierceness 
of mind : she got the name of the young dragoUf 
and none could manage her, for none she fearedf 
except Old Crab, who made no scruple to take 
a cudgel to her when she was in her lantrumSf 
and give her a sound drubbing. At the age of 
ten she was sent to the best school in London, 
and, by the good management of the people there, 
her devil was cast out, or rather tamed, and she 
began to show some signs of beauty both in face 
and figure. She suddenly grew tall, and bar 
face from being broader than it was long to grow 
longer than it was broad ; her complexion, which 
had always looked like soot mixed with fuUer'a 
earth, cleared up into a fine brunette, and her 
features, as if touched by some magician's wand» 
grew astonishingly beautiful ; her hair and eyea 
were as black as jet ; the form of her face Gre- 
cian ; she was very large, but finely shaped, and 
i^uite six kfii in height. — ^But of Genevieve thot 
ar. 

Now, reader, we have made a great bFunder* 
which, we dare engage for thy sagacity, thou 
hast long since discovered, and if thou hast not, 
thou art not a little mortified, we think, atjtiL 
having made its escape from thine observation; 
but, perhaps, thou hast found enough besides to 
make thine acuteness ample amends.— We should 



bare put the'boys the first, and GcBeriere Ac 
last, for so we gave it out in the title to the chap- 
ter. We maj plead good-breeding, howerery 
and let the lady go first, and the gentlemeB, as ii 
fit, come after. 

The tables and chairs were now all set in their 
places at the castle, and every body knew where 
to look for salt, and where to find the mnstard : 
the old women were put to scrub floors and wash 
dishes ; and when Mrs. Decastro rang her bell, 
a butler, or a fine footman in a superb lirery, 
made his appearance, and waited her commands ; 
and as for Mr. Decastro, his moulting time was 
over, and he looked sleek and s^nce all in new 
feathera. Mrs. Decastro had poked her nose, at 
least three times over, into every crack and cor- 
ntr of the castle, stared at the mnpiifii^ent towers 
without, and the grand painted ceilings within, 
wntH her eyes ran with water. As soon as the 
newness of the old castle was a little rubbed off, 
Mrs. Decastro began to grow restless in the 
nndst of grandeur. What is the good of a fine 
thh^ If one cannot show it to another ? She be- 
gan to want sadly to see company again, f&r here 
was BO soul but Old Crab and his wife and little 
Jidia, her husband, the two boys, and young 
CtenerieTe. Poor woman ! she was like to be 
moped to death ! and, what was worse, was afraid 
to own it, for her husband had plied her so close- 
ly with closes of adulation, that she was quite 
rick of her own virtues. It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good, as Queen Elizabeth said 

tif a . Mrs. Decastro had been blown into 

such high latitudes by her husband's praises, that 
she could have been glad at times to have got safe 
buck a^ain with all her heart : she found it very 
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Iroublef ome to be very good and rarj cfXceDeiii; 
and to be made a goddess ; it .pat such a re- 
^^traint upon her, that she was forced to be better 
than she used to bei at times, to save her credit^ 
though she was willing to make her husband's 
words good, at as litUe expense as possible. She 
was ashamed to say she was dull at Oaken Grorc^ 
4Hr show any discontent, because such a sensibk 
woman as she was, forsooth, had too many re- 
sources in herself to stand in any need of thoae 
toys, playthings, and fiddle-faddles, that took up 
the time and attention of women of inferiour 
minda-Hihe would not have gone to a ball, if aha 
had come within hearing of the fiddles, not she 
-— no— «he was put far above all such giddy 
childish trifles ; she was made too wise to regard 
these thbgs, s^ was not as other women were ; 
she had put her sex under her feet ; she had toa 
much vanity not to be very good, too much pride 
not to be a piece of excellence. Now she could 
have been very glad to have got all these fine 
things for nothing, but the pity of it is that tiM 
finer every thing is the more it unluckBy coata 
us* Mrs. Decastro could have been glad enough 
to have stood above others, and kept the prece- 
dence which her husband gave her, but she did 
not, and for this reason, viz. because she could 
not. Some good, however, came of those evil 
means which Old Crab condemned, she took it 
into her head to come to church to shore up ihm 
reputation of being both wise and good, since the 
wisest and best people of all ages have ever beea 
the most religious. — But we have forgot the boya 
again! — Mr. Decastro was got at his old work 
one dav, making his wife some fine compliments, 
when, having Imd tickling enough to serve for 
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race, she put a finger into one c^ her huBband's 
button-holes, and, hooking him to her, spoke as 
follows : ^ My dear, jour brother Bat said in hia 
sermon last Sunday, that it was very wicked to 
have store of good things and keep all to our- 
selves. This was certainly intended as a hint to 
us. who have store of good things and keep all to 
ourselves. Now in regard to the pleasures and 
amusements of the giddy and the loose, you very 
well know how much I am above them, and how 
little I set by them, but charity forbids that we 
should have much and none be the better, for so 
your brother Bat held forth in the pulpit. We 
have magnificent rooms, but nobody comes into 
them. We have cellars full of fine wines, but 
nobody comes to taste a glass. We have a grand 
park full of fine deer, but nobody comes to eat 
a bit of venison. We have a train of fine foot- 
men that are paid to view their persons in the 
looking-glasses. We have a butler and an un- 
der-butler that have nothing to do but suck one 
another's thumbs : things standing in this posture 
what are we doing but wasting those things which 
others would be happy to partake in .the enjoy- 
ment of? AVfaat is avarice but the worst sort of 
waste? What is griping all to oneself but ava- 
rice? What is charity but a distribution? 
What is generosity but calling our friends about 
us, and tasting the good things which heaven has 
given us together ? What is charity but a duty ? 
What generosity but a virtue? If I am to live 
in the middle of a great wood here, I must beg to 
make a few conditions.' * Name them,' quoth 
Mr. Decastro. *A few friends,' quoth she — 
' Granted,' quoth he. ' That the boys be bred 
in the world,' quoth she — < Hum,' quoth he. 
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* The bojt tre young at pretent, but irliti bMb^ 
nestijig time Is over witn then whut om tbeyr 
find to do in a wood?-<-If I an hvited to a 
ftiend^e house, though it be in London, I ninat 
have leave of absence for two or three months in 
a year.' * Oranled,' quoth ho. * Four boraoa 
to my carriage.* ^Oraated/. quoth be* *Bm 
allowed the same for pin*money as uanai** 
•Granted/ quoth he. <Wcll, but the bojUt* 
quoth she. * What of the boys V quoth bo. 
•Send them to a publick school/ quoth ahw. 

* Send them to the devil,' quoth he. • The devil 
win find them out in private, as well as in jpob* 
Hck/ quoth she. • Hum/ ciuoth he, and • Hah !* 
quoth Old Crab, who haa just come into the 
room unobserved, • you have set op vour wife 
for an idol, so come down upon your knees 



worship her, you great blockhead !' • You wil 
all rii 



run all risks of my taking your advice V 
Mr. Decasfkro to his wife. * I will,' quoth 
VtH the merit of the thing, if it turn out well, be- 
ing mine.' • And all the blame,' quoth he, Mf tbo 
tinng turn out ill, being your's also V • Woli,' 
quoth she, •but whoMt; fault im it to be,if yo« are 
no judge, if my advice should be taken?' 'If 
the thing turn out well/ quoth he, • vou will have 
all the merit of the advice ; but. If ill, am I to 
have all the blame for acting upon it V • Come,' 
qnoth she, • wo had bent leave no stonea to break 
windows, wc will share and share alike.' • But/ 
quoth he, 'you will not blame me if the thing 
turn out ill, because I took your advice ?' • Nei* 
ther,' quoth she, ' if it turns out well shall yo« 
carry all the merit — at all events the merit of th« 
advice will be mine.' • It needs must,' quoth he, 
^as well as the Uame, if mattera come wrong, b€ 
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your'f the. Look you» my detri I htvo a right 
of choice to do M I plaaie, you know, you mast 
needs lay that down : well, yon give advice— I 
take it or refuse it as I will— if 1 take it and it 
falls out ill, you have the blane of the ill ad- 
vice, and I the blame for taking it. If I take it 
and it ftll out well, 1 have the merit of taking U, 
and you the merit of the good advice.' * Come,' 
quoth she, '^ril risk my share, take it.' Mr. 
Ilecastro did so, and soon afterwards ordered 
his carriage and wheeled off his seed to Eton 
College. 



CHAPTER X. 

'Sbma Aceotnt of John Mathers, otherwise called 0I# 

Comical. 

Rbadbr ! — your memory is better than ours 
— 4iath not the name of John Mathers, alias Old 
Comical, already been seen in this our his- 
tory ? To ask a question is not to affirm a thing 
•*-Ur we were to say it had when it had not, 
Horace's DormiM may bring off old Homer, 
who may take a nap without getting hJM boneii 
broken, wheu all the Horaces in the world would 
DOC save ours from being knocked into splinters. 
'Tis no matter, let be, if it has not it shall and 
will be, and that's enough ; for we hate the plague 
and trouble of lookini; back into what we have writ- 
ten^ a plague and trouble which some would be 
l^ad to suffer if (hey could catch us nappingt as 
Horace says. But we shall go to sleep, now and 
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then,- for all that, bo let people make their best 
of it ; and if we put you to sleep, reader, folks 
must take a little refreshment on their journey «a 
well through a book as through the world. ' But 
who is John Mathers ? — the son of 'Squire Ma- 
thers, Lord of the Manor of Cock-a-doodle of 
Cock-a-doodle Hall, Northamptonshire, Justice of 
the Peace, one of the Quorum, and Custos Rotu- 
lorum. The students of the Uqiversity of Got- 
tingen, for there was he bred, gave him the name 
of Old Comical, a merry seed was he, — when 
comes there such another ? His father was a 
pretty gentleman of the place and county afore- 
said, with money in his pockets, and dirt to his 
boots, it might be some three or four thousand 

Eounds per annum : he would laugh, heaven rest 
is merry soul and forgive it its sins, for it 
was a vice he had, aye, be would laugh — it would 
do a man's heart good to hear him. He fell into* 
a fit of laughter one day, and laughed till he was 
ready to die ; and, taking; it into his head that 
a man could not die at a pieasanter moment, he 
laughed as long as he lived, which might be five 
minutes ; and when the old women laid out his 
body they all fell a laughing, for death had left 
his laugh upon his face as fresh as if the joke had 
been that moment cracked. Hearing of his fa- 
ther's death, Old Comical came home to have an 
eye to his father's will, if any mighi be, and see 
how he stood for bread and butter. Now there 
was put over Ok! Comical's nose a thing called 
an Elder Brother, whom he found in full feather 
at Cock-n-doodle Hall, heir at law to ail his fa- 
ther's property, and his nose above the stirs. 
Was there no will ? — none : at least so his bro- 
ther told him ; and as for lies there never had 
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been one told in ttie fSunO j. A lie ia one of thft 
handiest things that was ever invented, it was a 
wonder, wasn't it, that they never found out its 
sundrj atid manifold uses in this family ? A lie 
brings many an honest man into house and land, 
who might have dined upon a hedgehog, and gone 
to bed in a ditch and told the truth — starved all 
the flesh off his bones and turned them into a 
multiplication table, like old Napier, the renown- 
ed mathematician. * Wha.t,' quoth Old Comical, 
' has my father left me nothing V * Not a penny,'. 
%i]oth the young esquire. * 'Sume my body,' 
quoth Old Comical, * what have I done to be sent 
empty away V ^ A man might ask that question 
mnd not get another to answer him,' quoth the 
young esquire. Old Comical found it to be a 
waste of good breath to talk to a man who had 
ran into the world before him and won the sweep* 
■takes, so, finding that the very dirt on his shoes 
was not his own, and that he were like to stand 
upon other people's ground, was willing to be at 
least as merry upon it as the owner, so he sat 
down under a hedge and wrote a song, and, beg« 
ging a bit of board of a carpenter, being a^ked to 
pay for it he put three legs in it, and, mount- 
lag the stool, sung the carpenter his ballad. The 
carpenter was very well satisfied with the song, 
ana suffered Old Comical to depart in peace ; 
who went into the next town, and eating a good 
dinner, and drinking thereafter a pot of the best 
ele, fell fast asleep at an ale house fire-side : it 
growing late the landlord gave Old Comical a 
pnsh and told him it was time to pay his reckon- 
iBg and be going ; whereupon Old Comical mount- 
ed his stool, and, pulling out his ballad, sung the 
•ame in the ear of the landlord. As soon as the 
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landlord bad done laughing, for it was a verj 
merry song, he again pointed to the chalk upon 
the door, and again demanded his money ; upon 
which Old Comical rose upon his stool a second 
time* and sung his song over again, and. made 
such a din, and raised such peals of laughter, for 
the neighbours, hearing a merry sound, were 
gathered round the door, that the landlord's voice 
was drowned in musick and merriment. At 
length, finding that he were like to get nothing but 
musick for his good cheer, he set his foot upon 
that side of Old Comical that comes after all his 
other sides, and bade him get along for a pletr 
sant rascal : so he took his stool under his am 
and went into a lodging-house, and having order* 
ed a good bed, got into it and slept very wdK 
On the morrow the mistress of the house told 
him, with a gentle rap at the door, it was time to- 
get up ; whereupon up rose Old Comical, and 
put on his clothes, and coming down stairs pay- 
ment was demanded for his night's lodging : upon 
which Old Comical asked the landlady if she 
loved musick ? Yes, she loved musick very weD^ 
she said, but what was that to the purpose ?— > 
she begged he would pay and begone. * All tho 
better,' quoth he, pulling out his ballad, and 
stepping up on his stool. She stared — * It is all 
the better, I say,' quoth Old Comical, with m 
preliminary flourish, * it is all the better ;' and 
forthwith Old Comical sang his ballad three 
times over. The landlady, smelling out the 
trick, for still as she dunned Old Comical song, 
sent one for the constable, who was not silent on 
the way, and soon brought back, not only the 
constable, but a hundred people along with him 
as good fun would have it, ana th^y surrounded 
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the door of the lodgbg-house, and saw Old Co- 
mical mounted on his stool, with his ballad in 
one hand and his hat and wig in the other. See- 
ing company were come, Old Comical began 
again, and the people, gathering the story pre- 
sently, called aloua for silence and then for the 
ballad : thereupon Old Comical broke out with 
greater rapture ; the landlady scolded, Old Co- 
mical sung, and the folks laughed, and they 
made a great noise altogether. Now it so befel 
at this time that the justice of the peace rode 
that way, and hearing a noise, and seeing the 
constable with his staff in the midst of the peo- 
ple, he was fain to hear the news — one telling 
his worship the story, the justice, casting his 
eye upon Old Comical mounted on his stool, as 
aforesaid, gave his countenance to the riot, and 
fell a laughing with the rest : and no wonder, for 
the very sight of Old Comical would make any 
man laugh : his face was as red as fire, upon 
which half a dozen warts, as big as red gooseber- 
ries, and much of the same colour, had disposed 
themselves at certain distances from one another, 
the largest of which sat upon the roof of his 
nose : he had another on his chin hanging thereat 
by a slender stalk, like the little fruit aforesaid : 
he had another on his forehead, which was never 
Been but when he laughed, for at that time his 
features were aU drawn together in the mi«ldle 
of his face, and the said wart came down from 
under his wig in a very odd manner : his nose 
was irregular, turned up at the point, and hitch- 
ed up on one side, and the win«;8 thereof very 
wide. He was so deeply marked by the small- 
pox that his face looked like a red honey-comb, 
00 deeply pitted that a towel was of little use to 
bim 9 and, being a neat man, he used to clean his 
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iW:« wiih a bru«bt whlth i/0ff imieb ioer^Mid 
hk nttlural ilQrUiiiy, Old Comii^ wm im bftl4 
M a dolly and Km imlii irM fM»«ifi}«d mI4 UMd «ll 
over Hka a «iAp m Itii; rond* ; bki «yiMf w#r# <terb 
Mue^ i^l«»r IM eryiiM luid very fin^i ona <»f irfikll 
hm fAtmnt ii\wiiyn tu^pi abul, HImi mi« iakiog «in^ 
iu> \m imtitmA wlihutany (or m mim of OfH» #f#^ 
till It^ i'^u^/luf'Atd iUtun of tb«ir mUiitim Uy • mm^ 
d«o uUrtSf wbii^b biMi »ttcb <^ily Sri U M Wddf 
ptf)o|il« laugb $ b« biid ft very ivid« montb^ and 
tbionf , tio <bat wftffo b«» lMi|;b«d o«ni mlgbt «iwo«t 
MM wb»l lie bad in b««» «looi»eb ; tM bud • rerf 
titm imt of l«i$lbt whicb tm «bofr«d aII at om frfaii 
the reifiicU\t$ mumAmu 0f itm iipj[»«r lip ltiiv# Uw 
MtoiiUbitifg potrern of jj^rWriiMiie, »ad Iboiigb Ml 
AiouUi w«i« v«jry wid«9 aiul bi« tip# v<9ry proUibi» 
nnif ffiieb wim fb« foree i^ Hm «pbiocl#ir ^rff^ 
tbftl bie could i^b«r ihem up into a IHtte wrinUt^ 
which be iitiuiftll/ did (>4^fore he broke out tote • 
ioifd hmi^ ; be bail five or «ix didreet veiee«# 
which be uiied ea4!b bu occimiofi aerved, md twe 
or three of tbew were nech odd ooiee«, Ibet ni 
men could hear tbeoi wfthoiit l««if$td«H( < be iiifl| 
an excelleol tioui^, «^ M^b^o be oleaeed hie votee 
wae aa clear aa a bell; ua^ur^i? m^JU Mm on mirpeM 
for a droil^ afid be bail «orJi a variety of limmir 
that oue Mver f(rew tii«d of biui. A a mnm Hi 
he bad fieivbed bia ballad, wbir.b be hnd beM 
made to aiuf^ aeveral ^imo^ij over, the Juatiee hade 
the eooatabie briuj^ Uim ouif and bef^u to remm^ 
§inU with bbn (or aioi^iof; aeeb a naaty mmp 
' Yott oiiMt be come io a aad pitch of tmpudeiKe 
to aio^ aacb a tmnty aoe^ b^fCiN'i; ail tbeae people/ 
aaid the jua^ice, ^ and I have a mind io put ymn 
Into the atocka (of it/ ' Hir/ aaid Old Cofuleel|» 
^ I dooH aee what berfti tb^^re can Imp fti Mettiieii 
irbes U aete foUw a faMghhif ^ a eMNi^a iMd riMl 
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merriljy in it please jour worship, wben we pal 
him into his teh-he^s sod ha ha*s — these are pre* 
cions moments — put a man into the stocks for 
making folks merrr !~see what comes of doing 
the wwld a good torn !' ^ You rascal,^ quoth the 
justice, 'you maj do the world a good turn 
without turning its stomach, and I have a mind 
to hare jou whipped; your dirtj song is an 
oSence to decencr and good manners.^ ^ The 
world's stomach is not so soon turned,* quoth 
Old Comical, * it is no such squeamish matter, 
il were as good as fortj shillings if I could set 
the world a vomiting and bring the devil up, the 
devQ is in its Iwwels and sets it a hankering after 
forbidden fruits : it were a special good emetick, 
and it like vour worship, that cast out old Satan! 
Has not jrour worship enough to do to see the 
pots of ale well tilled, that the bread be heavj 
enough, the cheese well weighed out, all the bas- 
tards paid for, and that no cruel grocer circum- 
cise a pot of butter ? Nastiness indeed ! let nas- 
ty woras alone — they are but as the wind that 
Mows — and look to nastier deeds: the nicer 
folks* ears the nastier their fingers ! LiH>k to 
dirty hands, old Quorum, look to dirty hands — 
Tou must be come to a fine pass if a becgar^s 
ballad be the greatest nuisance in your parish ! 
a man may go a long way before he can sing a 
song in such another V Upon which Old Comi- 
cal began to quaver^ as if he would sing again. 
The justice, though he could not help laughing, 
threatened to put him into the stocks ; upon 
which Old Comical said, *• Put thenv into ihe 
stocks that give me encouragement, (key are the 
most to blame : why Hou^t you teach your peo* 
pie l>etter things than to be pleased with a poor 
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ballad-linger ? If they do wrong it in your fanlt 
who stand over the hundred with the cat-o'-nine- 
taib in your hand — lay it on where it ii wantedf 
or be stripped at the whipping-poat for not doing 
your duty : flog me the last, and where will you 
find a roa ? when all have enough let me come 
in for the scraps. If all are whipped that aboald 
be, let me sell whipcord.* Upon which some 
present cried out that Old Comical had put the 
justice down, and the people pressed on all 
Sides to buy his ballad, of which he had copies 
ready in his pocket : and it had a good sale, 
but the more he sold the more he raised the 
price, for, being asked, he said the scarcer 
things grew the dearer they came, and he sold 
bis last ballad for sixpence: and now, having 
sold all he had save one, he put his stool tinder 
his arm, and forthwith put himself upon his joar- 
ney, when the landlady caught Old Comical hj 
the 8ku*t, and told him she would be paid for bis 
bed. * What d'ye charge for your bed T 
quoth he. <A shilling,' quoth she. < That's 
iK>t enough,' quoth he. * Not enough !' qooth 
she. * We'll say eighteen-pence then.*— 
^ Eighteen-pence !' quoth he ; * why, I shoald 
hare expected to pay eighteen-pence if I Imd 
slept on a cow's-hide.' *Come,' quoth ahe, 
* I'll be content with two shillings, pay and be- 
gone.' ' Two shillings !' quoth he, < what 
for a night's lodging in such a house as your's ! — 
why, I should be charged at least half-a*crown» 
near London, if I slept in a fish-kettle : folks in 
the country don't know what to ask for their 
things, anchlhal's the reason they are all so poor. 
I can make due allowance for the ignorance of 
country-people, but if any had asked a man of 
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B^uj nnk in London less thaui Sve shillings for my 
Kiiehl's lodging, I should have taken it as an af* 
£ront to my person and appurtenances. — ^A shil- 
liog for my bed ! praj, good woaian^ whom do too 
take me for ? d'ye think I came into jour houae 
to be insalted ? I must tell vou that I was bora 
at Cock-a-doodie in Northamptonshirej and have 
a brother now liviug who is not only a very 
great man, but what is more, is a justice of the 
peace, high sheriff for the connty, and lord of the 
nnnor of Cock-a-doodle !' Upon whkh Old 
Comical shook his tail, and marched off in great 
wrath, without paying a fiurthing. The next 
town he came to he went into a tailor's shop and 
was measured for a full suit of clothes, all of the 
finest cloth, and gave orders that the waistcoat 
should have a broad gold bee put on it ^ and 
then he bespoke a new pair of boots at a shop- 
maker's, and ordered the men to work inunediate* 
ly. When dressed, he walked info an inn and 
bespoke breakfast, dbiier, supper, and a bed. 
The landlord cast his eye upon the gold lace on 
Old Comical's waistcoiit, and made a low bow. 
The nest morning the waiter brought the bill. 
' What's that V ^quoth Old Comical. ' It is 
your billy sir.' ' How dare yon bring me a bi!l, 
TOO scoundrel ." quoth he. * I beg your faozi- 
oor's pardon,' quoth the waiter, ^ it was my 
maaftr s order that I should.' ' O bo !' quoth 
Old Comical, ' was it so f — send your master to 
me this moment.' In came the landlord. ^ Was 
it by your order that I have a biil brought in ? 
quoth he. ' I heard your honour was going, 
and it in usual to be paid before people leave my 
home.' 'Waiter! go this moment for a con- 
ftafale ; I'll make your master know who is at 
home, I'll warrant him !' Upon this the land- 
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lord looked like one at his wit's ends. The mo- 
ment the constable made his appearance, and 
cast his eyes upon Old Comical s waistcosit, he 
felt great awe, and humbly begged to know what 
was the matter? ^Matter!' quoth he, 'hare 
you brought some stout fellows along with youT 
' Yes, an please your honour, half a dozen are 
at the door, for we have always a disturbance at 
the Bull, I think*' Now in came the shoe-mar 
ker, and in came the tailor, each man with his 
bill upon Old Comical, who began to make such 
a noise, that none could be heard to speak but 
himself ; he charged the landlord, and the tailor, 
and the shoe-maker, with some dreadful crime 
each, which he should make appear in another 
place, and bade the constable do his duty, and 
take care to have the rascals forthcoming. Up- 
on which the six fellows aforesaid rushed in with 
the constable at their head, and seized the land- 
lord, the tailor, and the shoe-maker, and away 
they hauled them, say what they could, and in a 
terrible fright at their being taken into custody : 
upon which Old Comical marched in the rear, 
and having seen all put under lock and key, he 
walked quietly out of the town withaut let or 
mulesfation. As soon as he gotclcar of the place, 
lie untied his bundle and put on his old clothes, 
turned bin wig, which had been well powdered, 
(gratis,) inside out, took his stool under Iiil arm 
and his ballad in his hand, and, being presently 
overtiiken by some, who pursued him, he mount- 
ed his stool and sung them his ballad. Being 
much entertained therewithal they were fain to 
heai* the song again, and when they had done 
laughing, inquired if he had seen a gentleman 
dressed in blue and gold ? * This moniei|^ 
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> 
moaiited hk coach and (bur/ quoth he, * and 

gome off, on a full gallop, to the right/ shewing 
tiben a road that branched off on that hand : np- 
oa Una th^ put apurs to their horaes and were 
out of sight in amoflaent. Old Comical followed 
Aem as the safest wa^, and coming to a gentle- 
Man's ho8se changed his clothes, rang at the 
gate, and asked if the inaster were at home ? The 
aervaat aaid that he w«s* not. * What's become 
of hki r quoth (Hd Comicd. * He was sent 
for bjr the landlord of the Ball, at the next town, 
to ataad his friend in a troableSome matter.' 
* O !' cpioth be, ' that's the very business I am 
coBM opoB ; I am an old friend of jour master's ; 
lay a cloth apoo a table in ao j room at hand, and 
bring in what cold meat you have, for I can't 
wait while any foe dressed ; I have papers on tuis 
and other business for your master, who will re- 
turn, perhaps, in an hour." He not returning, 
CMd ComicaJ, as soon as he had eat a good dinner 
and drank what he pleased, told the servant he 
could then stay no longer, but ordered some pa- 
per and w^te a note to the master oC the house 
as follows : 

Sia, 
A PRiEND has called at your house to say, 
that the oldest relation you have in the world is 
dead: make what use of this intelligence you 
may think moat for^your own interest. 

A Friewd. 

As soon as the master of the house returned, 
he received the note from the servant who had 
orders to give it, and getting inlo a post-chaise 
mfth four horsos, set off full speed the Lord 
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knows whither* Old Comical, who Iny by and 
saw him go oS, came back again into the nouae 
and told the aervant he was invited to a bed 
there hy his master, whom he met on the road ; 
and here Old Comical staid two days, and was 
very hospitably entertained by the lady of the 
house, who told him he had done her and her 
husband, some how or other, a very great ser- 
vice: whereupon Old Comical waxed exceeding 
merry, sung his ballad to the lady and her two 
daughters, who were young ladies of great ele- 
gance and delicacy, ate and drank of the best, 
and slept on a bed that was fit for a king* The 
day after Old Comical came into the houae he 
sounded the lady upon her husband'a return, and, 
feeling his ground, knew how long he could stay 
in it. On the morning of his departure, he was 
very much pressed to give the lady and her two 
daughters a little more of his company, for they 
had laughed day and night, both asleep aad 
awake, as long as Old Comical had taken np his 
abode with them, but he made his excuses aad 
thanks, and took his leave ; whereupon one of 
the young ladies, who had fallen in love with 
him, wept bitterly. Having walked a doiea 
miles, he met a po:i(-cbaise coming on full speed 
with four horses, he stopt it, and asked a eentle- 
man who was riding in it if the chaise had been 
taken at the last town ? The gentleman said he 
had hired it at the last town. Upon which Old 
Comical begged the gentleman, if he had not had 
the smalNpox, to get out thit moment, for be 
knew the chaise, that very chaise, to have cob* 
veyed a patient in the last stage of the distemper 
to an hospital. The gentleman, who, as it hap* 
jiened, had not bad the small pox, jumped oat#f 
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the chaise in a moment, and fell to spitting and 
blowing his nose, and thanking Ola Comical, 
who helped him out with the inggage, put his 
own in its place, and bidding the drivers make 
the best of their way home, jumped into the 
chaise and rode awaj like a prince, leaving the 
gentleman and his portmanteau to pursue their 
joumej on foot. He had not goiie far before a 
butcher outrode the chaise with a buttock of beef 
on his traj before him. *Uoi!' quoth Old 
Comical, * I am going there, and will take jour 
beef for you, it will save you a little trouble.' 
The butcher, knowing the post-chaise and the 
drivers very well, put his buttock in at the win- 
dow. * Drive on, quoth Old Comical ; and 
away he went with a piece of beef that weighed 
five stone on the steelyards. 



CHAPTER X. 
la eontiMutMMi. 

Upov seemg a town at some little distance, 
Old Comical called to the drivers to stop, with 
great prudence, at the comer of a wood, who, by 
the familiar manner in which he had addressed 
hifliy concluded that be was an old acquaintance 
of the gentleman, whose place he had taken in 
the post-chaise, and whom they knew very well 
to be the master of the house whereat Old Com- 
ical had been so kindly received by the lady and 
her two daughters : they waited therefore w'A 
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great pafienoe for the retern #f Old Comical oit 
of the vood, concdyiog some Jittle neceaaitj bad 
Galled him aside. The town dock ipresentijr 
•truck, wkioh u a tUog ikai puis a man at madi 
in mind of lime as my other ; so Tom said to 
Dick, ^ Shdl tre call to the gesitlemas?' *Not 
no/ said Dick to Tom, * we had beat not dia> 
torb him, thoa^ he stays longer than I expect- 
ed {* their patience, hoverer, getting upon the 
ebb, one disniotinted, and going to the wood Bido» 
called oot, ^ Are jou a coming, air V Uoon 
getting no answer, Tom said to Dick, ' Go mrto 
the wood, the gentleman may have met with an 
accident, and be dead, for any thing we know*' 
As soon as Dick had searched as long as ha 
thought good, he came 'Ont of the wood just as 
wise as he went into it, and kM>king into the chaiae, 
said, * Why, Tom, the gentleman has taken oat 
his luggage 1' — This had not been observed $ 
for the drivers, supposing he got out for some 
little matter, did net look behind them for good 
manners, when Old Comical made his escape 
into the wood ; and there being a gate and a path, 
they supposed also that he might be witoin a 
short walk of the house which he was engaged at, 
so they e'en drove the chaise (which had been 
paid for) to their inn without giving thenwelTes 
any further trouble. As soon as Old Comical 
had proceeded into the thickest part of the wood, 
he left the path, and getting into a brake of holly 
bushes, changed his clothes, wisely judging that 
the less show he made at present the better, and 
that a man dressed in a suit of blue and gold with.^ 
a buttock of beef at his back might make foikasv 
take more notice of him than made for his iiilor^-^ 
est ; for Ihoagfi bis cloth waa large, what will9 
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his ciotlieS) Ilk ifool, and the beef, the meat he 
fiMmd most needs b^^seen at one corner or ano- 
ther. So haTing bestowed all matters with much 
wisdom, and cut a strong stick out of the wood, 
he thmst one end of it through a knot in hia 
handkerchief, and awaj he trudged with his meat 
and his clothes on his shoulder. He grew hun- 
gry, which is apt to come of long fasting, and 
spying a gang of gypsies sitting round a great 
pot, he made a bargain with them, and got his 
becl* well boiled for nothing ; for as soon as it 
was dime, he told them a story which frightened 
them out of their wits, and they ran away afid 
left their fire, and their pot, and Old Comical to 
shift for themselves. Having cleared his ground, 
he laid hands upon half a loaf of bread which, as 
the gypsies had left, might be well supposed to 
be of no further use to them, and taking a good 
slice of beef ate a good dinner. He thett arose, 
and packing up the residue of his meat, walked 
on, when the path on which he was, forming a 
sort of half circle, brought him into the very road 
which he had lately quitted: finding this, he 
made a full stop, and wisely judging it to be a 
little of the dangerous, having, by some late ex- 
ploits, made it the road to fame, he tacked about 
and changed it for another, being minded to make 
the best of his way to London, thinking it not un- 
likely, no honesty standing in the way, that he 
might come to riches and honours in that cele- 
brated city. It now grew towards sun-set, and 
having lain in lavender of late, he thought a bed 
as good as a dry ditch to pass the night in : but 
as he had quite as lief get a good bed for nothing 
as pay for a night's lodging, he stopt at the door 
of a parsonage-house, having changed his clothes 
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and bid his wallet in a hedge. Upon the paraou 
coming, to answer the knock at bis door, as aooii 
as he saw the gold lace on Old Coiuicai's waist- 
coat, took a step back out of respect, aa who 
should say, * I know my distance' — * Mr. Ter- 
ry,' quoth Old Comical, having got his name 
from one on the road, for he seldom let a maa 
pass without getting something out of him, *I 
have, here, a letter, which a friend ot mine r^ 
quested me to leave at your house, if I found yon 
not at home ; if I found you there, to deliver it 
safely into your own hands ; and, if it required 
an answer, to wait for the same, and be the bear* 
er thereof.' * My name,' quoth the paraost 
' certainly is Terry, and the letter (which Old 
Comical, having picked up some intelligence 
from a clown, had written) is directed to me:' 
upon which the parson opened it, and, with no 
little astonishment, read as follows : 

* Ths late viear, to whose living you have 
been lately presented, and whom you lately bu- 
ried, with what conscience must be 'left to you» 
was put into his grave before he was dead, and 
the body, luckily for him, being stolen, it came 
to its senses under a surgeon's dissecting knife 
upon receiving a gash in the abdomen : the poor 
man, though at present in a very weak state, it 
daily recovering at the house of a friend, and will, 
as soon as well, claim his living at your handa ; 
now as this affair will undergo a strict investiga- 
tion, as he was supposed to die in your houae, 
and you had been promised the ne%i presentation, 
I have made a friend the bearer oi this letter, 
who, for some reasons, must withhold my namej 
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in order to give you an opportunity to collect 
matter for your defence in this extraordinary 
case ; as the vicar will swear that he heard yon 
say, after he was nailed down, though totally de- 
prived of speech and motion, that if he were not 
quite dead it would not be long before he were^ 
and that was all one, as he was given over by his 
physicians, and so he was handed into his grave. 
Now, sir, the bearer of this letter, being himself 
the very surgeon who gave the body the slash in 
the belly, by way of preface to his lecture in 
anatomy, and under whose hands the corpse again 
became a vicar, will save me any further trouble, 
and satisfy you in all matters on which you please 
to question him. 

I am, sir, your 

Anonymous Friend. 

This dreadful letter, as well it might, turned 
the poor parson into stone. Recovering, he fix- 
ed his eyes on Old Comical, and asked him if all 
were true ? Upon which he said he had a long 
story to tell, and begged to sit down. The par- 
aon hoped his amazement might excuse his mci- 
viiity in keeping a gentleman of his appearance 
lifanding at the door, very courteously showed 
him into a room and offered him a chair : upon 
which Old Comical began a story which lasted 
three hours and twenty minutes, and great part 
thereof was told I*ki the dark, for night fell an hour 
at least before the story was ended, and so fixed 
was the parson's attention, that, until one called 
him to supper, he scarcely knew where he was. 
As they walked into the supper-room, * All 
this,' quoth the parson, * is very strange and 
Terjr sfaockiog; but, sir, I have a great many 
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questions to put upon (his dreadful matter, and 
niu&( iMtg for your stay here until I am satisfied 
in all jpoinfs.* ^ I will sup with jou, and take a 
bed, if you please,' quoth Old Comical — • Nay, 
I am determined to eat, drink, and sleep with 
3'ou as long as you have a (piestion to ask :* ao 
the parson, liis wife, and Old Comical sat down 
to a couple of boiled fowls and oyster sauce. 
Now the parson's wife, who had catched the 
lucky moment to hear the letter read by her bui- 
band, felt as if she should burst before she could 
get io the nearest house in the village to tell the 
news, and the first to hear it was the late vicar's 
wife, who had just married her footman. This 
lady, upon hearing that her former husband was 
come to life again, fell into a fit to the no small 
disturbance of her family. Betty Elbowgrease, 
maid-servant in the house, who had as good a 
knack at listening as the parson's wife for ber 
heart, and quite as eager to tell any news, 
out into the village and told the story io all she 
met, with additions: and away went the news 
aye, on the wings of the wind, and put the whoU 
neighbourhood into a flux from one end to the 
other! Mrs. Kir.ksey tuld it to Mrs. Wickiey^, 
and Mrs. Wickseytold it io Mrs. Cock, ami 
Mrs. Cock told it to Mrs. Jimcrack, and Mr*. 
Jimcrack told it to Mrn. Jigp^uuibob, and Mrs. 
Jiggumbob told it to Mrs. Shufflelioltom, and 
Mrs. Shutflcbottom told it to Mrs. Blueknuckle, 
and Mrs. Blueknuckle told it to Mrs. De^ibgiz- 
zard and her seven dauglitcm, and every one 
added something to the story. The old women 
ran into knots in the street, and took a great deal 
of snufFiipon it the next morning. The baker 
carried (he story out with his bread, and the 
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butcher carried it out with his meat, the brewer 
with his beer, and the barber with his tioap and 
razors, and cut a great slice out of the squire'i 
chin in the heat of the story. Colds, fevers 
and agues, were caught by many, who ran out of 
their houses without their hats, cloaks, bonnets 
and great coats, in the rain, to spread the news : 
Mrs. Qualm came at seven months, Mrs. Scram- 
blebottom miscarried of twins, Mrs. Thimbletail 
came with a still-born child, and Mrs. Crincum- 
crankum was brought to bed in her larder, all 
alarmed at the storj ! Old Comical ate a hearty 
supper and slept well in the best bed at the vi- 
carage. He arose the next morning as blithe as 
a lark and ate fifteen muffins and drank one-and- 
twenty dishes of tea for his breakfast. ^ Sir/ 
said the parson, ' I am as innocent of all Isdd to 
my charge as the babe unborn, and had sooner 
been intombed myself than buried any man alive* 
The late vicar, who was my uncle, certainly died 
in my house, in which every attention was shown, 
and every care taken of him that could be, and I 
am sure, for my own particular,' quoth the par- 
son, with tears, ^ I loved him as if he had been 
my father. He was the best friend I ever had 
in the world, and I had sooner died myself than 
have lost one whom I had so much regard for.' 
Old Comical, who was as silent at breakfast as he 
had been at supper, took care that no idle conver- 
sation should engage him at times of such im- 
portance, wisely judging that when his belly was 
full, his mouth would be empty, and might talk 
. when it had nothing better to do. ^ Mr. Ter- 
ry,' said he, when he had eat till he was tired, 
* I am your very humble servant and all that : 
which is as much as to say that I should be hap* 
VOL. 1. 12 
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py to serve you in any matter which might tend 
to clear up your character in this affair : but I 
ii'ould have you to understand that I am not the 
man who bought your uncle's body, though I 
confess I gave him the aforesaid cut in the belly : 
it was the gentleman who wrote the letter that 
purchased the corpse, and falling ill, begged it of 
me as a friend, to read a few lectures for him 
during his indisposition, that his students in anato- 
my might feci no loss in his absence.' At that 
moment, casting his eye into the church-yard, for 
the vicarage-house stood in one corner of il, he 
»aw some with spades and pickaxes come into it, 
and, making a stand close by a handsome tomb- 
stone, despatched one, who came out to be the 
clerk of (he parish, to the parsonage-house, upon 
which Old Comical, who always had his wits 
about him, suspected the truth, that the story had 
<;ot into the wind, and folks were come to open 
the grave. The clerk now came in and told the 
parson that he was come by the squire's orders 
to get permission to break open Dr. Crambelly's 
lomb, as a report prevailed that the body had 
been stolen, and the sq>iire being a near relation, 
begged the grave might be examined immediately 
both to satisfy himself and the neighbourhood. 
The words were hardly spoken before the squire 
himself came in, and swore terribly to what he 
would do if the author of the lie, should it so fall 
out, could be come ai. The parson put Old 
Comical's letter into the squire's hand, who read 
it and raved like a mp.dman. Others now flocked 
to the parson's house, and there were as many as 
a church could hold in five minutes, aye, and 
there was a great noise ; but Old Comkal's voice 
drowned all the rest, who exclaimed, that the 
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cravehiiJ best be e\unined tosatisf\' the people. 
jTfae cJiurcb*rarJ by thb tinie was as full as if iC 
wei« the last Suiuiay on earth, and OKI Couucri 
sallied forth amongst the rest to examine Dr. 
Craymbelly's j^ve: and to work they fell, some 
with pickaxes, and some with spades, and soon 
roQied the poor diKior out of his sepulchre, li 
liath been wisely observed that when people^s 
attention is deeply euj:a£ed in any matieri a man 
■uir steal anv thins : now Old Comical was aware 
of this, and stole a march : and in cooil iime« for 
the enraged squire unkenneled a pack with the 
coQsiable in place of huntsman^ and they lH>at 
seven parishes to tind Old Comical, hut all in 
vain : tor he went direcllv to the hed^ where 
he had left his wallet^ and getiing into a hi^h 
;»ad mounted the first sta^-civsich« and scoured 
awav like dust before the wind. * How far are 
you going " quoth the coachman. * As iat as 
you can drive me/ quoih Old Comical : and 
sometimes singing, soraetimes telling stories, ar.d 
sometimes making fjices:, Old Comical raised .« 
monstrous uproar upon the rxx^f of the coach. 
Coming: to the inn at night whereat the coach put 
up. Old Comical onlercd a supper and a bci). 
and giving directii>ns for a hot pot of rairboi^re. 
* LandlonI/ said he^ * pay the coachman his 
fere, and give the jHwr fellow haif-a>crown foi 
himself;* whereupon he unbuttoned his co&\(. ;\iui 
showed his gold laced waisicivir, w hie It h^ti 
a] read v done creat execution. It was concludtn! 
that a man who had so much gold upon his 
clolhes must needs have a great deal more in his 
pocket, which, like redundance of humours, 
when there art* more ihan the l>ody can conceal, 
bre;^ out upon the surface : so the landlord went 
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into the l:itchen, talked abont Old Comical's 
gold, and paid the coachman his fare, and rattling 
down a half-crown piece upon the dresser, * Tou 
see what noble guests I entertain, coachman,' 
quoth the landlord, Mhat's for yourself!' — At 
this inn, which was a very good one. Old Comi- 
cal staid a fortnight, ate, drank, and slept like a 
man in good health ; and attracted so many by 
his oddities, that the landlord would have been 
glad to have hung Old Comical up for his signj 
for he never drew so much liquor in his life ; but 
he soon found out that hanging was too good for 
him, for he took a walk one day before he paid his 
bill. Old Comical now lay. under manifold obli- 
gations to gentlemen in sundry parts of Great 
Britain, and began to be overwhelmed with gratis 
tude for so many favours and kindnesses, but, 
however it fell out, he was in no great hurry to 
return to any to thank them for their good things* 
When he left his brother's house in Northannp- 
tonshire his drift lay southward, and he had in the 
course of about a year and a half very much 
amused almost all the inhabitants of the south and 
southwestern parts of the island. He began now 
to be much talked of, and much sought after, in 
the county of Dorset especially, where his fame 
had risen like the sun upon the earth ; and> like 
that great luminary, Old Comical had drawn a 
great deal out of it without paying any thing for 
it : but here the comparison breaks, for instead of 
holding his own, and shining on with undiminish* 
£d brightness. Old Comical began to grow tar- 
nished, and had lost three parts out of four of the 
gold lace from his waistcoat, and as much respect 
along with it ; so that the very garment that 
used to carry him with such honours into an inn, 
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could scarcely, in such its decayed state, get 
hitn a piece of a bench at an alehouse. In a lit- 
tle time he grew as ragged as any beggar, and, 
if to be a less rogue is to be more honest, he was 
not now so great a rogue as when he wore better 
clothes, so rags in some sort brought honesty 
along with them, for there never was a great 
rogue without a fine coat upon his back. He 
now made the best of his way out of the south, 
and the more ragged he grew the more he was 
disguised, for it was a man in a gold laced waist- 
coat that robbed the people, and rags had no 
concern in the matter. We must now make the 
best of our way with him to Oaken Grove and 
leave him to recite at some future time many a 
piece of fun, and many a knavish trick, which 
we have not leisure at present to enumerate, and 
which will come in, perhaps, with more dignity 
in another place. As people in decay run the 
farthest from those places wherein they shone 
the most in their better days, so Old Comical 
ran out of the south directly into the north, and 
after begging, ballad-singing, and stealing by 
turns he at length came to the ferry at Oaken 
Grove : and dangling the horn in his hands 
which hung on the post, not knowing well what 
to make of it, put it to his mouth at last, and 
blew it with all his might. The ferryman un- 
chained his boat at the accustomed signal, and 
when he arrived at the opposite shore, called 
Old Comical an impudent scoundrel, and asked 
who was to wait on him ? Old Comical humbly 
bcgg^ pardon, and a penny, of the ferryman^ 
and said, had he known the uses of the horn, he 
had sooner heard the devil blow it than he : the 
ferryman^ struck with the oddity of Old Comical, 
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gave him a penny, and tor^avc him hifi trouble, 
ttriii 01(1 (yoitiical ofr^rin); »omc balladii to Male 
llii; fiu'rymmi bought Mixrienny worth of Old Com- 
u'aiVh )>o<:trv« Upon which, *h there any chif 
rify/ cjiiofh he, Mo be found on Ihe other iide 
of the wuter?' The ferryman, who loved fun 
nmi (irollf;ry, upon thin took Old Comical into 
JjiK boiit and landed him on the oppoMite iihore; 
tclh'n^ him that nobody livcid in the old caNtlff 
but he would perhapn gisi a platter of broken 
meat al Mr. Decjintro'M, dcHcribing a farm-houfe 
nidiafed on tin) left, hand of it. Upon hearing 
the name of J)ecaHtro Old Comical called to 
mind bin old friend and fellow-Ntudcnt at the 
Univernity in (iermany, but not much expecting 
to find hnn then;, he mounted hiii Htool at iha 
door, find bej^an to Ming. Old Crab, who wai 
then at dinner with hiH wife in hiw little parlour, 
bearin|< Old CJornirarM voice, turned bin bead, 
for he Hat with hin hack to the window, and nee- 
in;^ a \iti,i,'ii,i\r upon a Htool, began to Hcold hiM wife 
for encouraging a pack of ragged raHcaU at the 
fiirin. * I Mlioidd be yvsy Morry,' quoth Hhe, Mo 
do tiny thing to diMpleaHc you,' when a trillo 
from Old Comical threw her into convulnionf^ 
It WHH quite imposHiblr. to hear Old (Jomical Ming 
two vrrHen without laughing, and though Old 
Crab held it out much longer than hia wife, as 
Moon aH Old C/omical came to a fine ahake. Old 
('rab burHt out into a loud peal ; and Old Com- 
ical, who Haw how mat tern were, followed him up 
with another quaver, when Old (^rab wan fain to 
roar out, TIiih in a pleanant ncoundrel !— ' Come,* 
Maid Mm. ii. Decnntro, H think he denerves 
Home broken victualH,* and knowing the uMual 
CBMt of Old Crab*M couotenauce wheu lio would 
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assent to a thing, she poared some broken tic- 
tuals and sixpence, hj way of sauce to them, into 
Old Comical 8 wallet ; whereupon poor Old Com- 
ical, who had not eat a morsel that daj, sat down 
upon a stone at the door, and it did Old Crab's 
heart good, and his wife's too, to see how hearti- 
ly he ate his breakfast. Old Crab was now go- 
ing forth to his business on his farm, when star- 
ing at Old Comical as he sat at meat, knew his 
face in an instant, for it was not very possible for 
any, who had once seen Old Comical's counte- 
nance erer to forget it : and Old Comical as «oon 
discovered the face of his old fellow-student : 
each stared at the other like a post, and for a 
Tety good reason because a post has no eyes. 
< What, Mathers *' quoth Old Crab, ' where the 
plague dost thou come from ? ' Hold hard/ 
quoth Old Comical, <and I'll tell you.' He 
then gave a brief account of himself, and his 
wretched situation, which did not fail to make an 
impression upon such a heart as Old Crab's, who 
took Old Comical by the collar and hauled him 
into his house in such a roush manner that if it 
had happened a little more to the southward Old 
Comical would not have been much at a loss to 
guess at some reason for it. As soon as Old 
Crab had brought him into a little chamber he 
showed him some old clothes, and bade dress 
himself as well as he could, out of the best he 
could find, and stay till he returned in the eve- 
nil^: this he did, and when Old Crab came 
hoine at night, he found Old Comical f&st asleep 
bj his kitchen fire, with his head upon his stool 
aod a great volume of ballads for his pillow. It 
BOW only remaio? to be said in this place, that 
ever since that day Old Comical has lived with 
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Old Crab, who, after a due conrRe of insfnictiony 
made hirn hi8 bailifP, and a hailiflfof greater ho- 
nest)^ and infegrily never exinfed than Old Com* 
ical, an what remains to be said of him will show. 



CHAPTER XL 

Mr. and Mrs. DecastroS Folly, and a Masquerade. 

What ! no love yet ? I haven't patience ! ten 
long chapters and not ho much as one tender 
kiss ! a kiss ! there has not been so much as tlie 
breath squeezed out of a woman's body ! Fair 
reader, what can we do for you? Julia and Qene- 
vieve are really too young to be kissed yet^ and 
Lady Charlotte Orby, the third pretty womatf 
hinted at a few pages since, will not come into 
our history for some time, and she is only faur- 
teen years old at this moment, and would scarce 
know what to do with a kiss if she got one — all 
we can promise is that we will get over three or 
four years as fast as our history will permit us^ 
and then you shall read with pleasure how 
* George caught Julia round her waist and kissed 
her;' or, ' Acerbus squeezed Genevieve till she 
biccup'd ;' or, < if arry hugged Charlotte till ber 
eyes watered,' and every page shall be all on fire 
with love : but just at present, fair reader, little 
Cupid has nothing to shoot at, so he may lie by 
and get his arrows sharpened at the grindstone 
and steal a new bow. — But, nota bene, pretty 
maid, if you happen to have a lover of your owo^ 
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a plain sensible honest man^ not as handsome as 
ApoUoy not as ugly as Thersites, not so bright 
a wit as Aristophanes, nor quite such a heavy 
log as Msvjus, not so smart a beau as the son of 
Clinias, nor such a sloven as Poodapoop the 
Hotlentot, but a good household sort of a gentle- 
man, one, if you know how to choose, that will 
make you a good husband ; what if we should 

Eut yeur mouth out of taste for him, when we 
ring in such sweetmeats as George Grove, 
Acerbus Decastro, or Harry Lamsbroke, who 
will touch your palate with every thing that ia 
exquisite in human nature ? Now as a full and 
true account will be given of these three fine fel- 
lows, as it becometh honest and faithful histori- 
ans to do, we will promise you, dear lady, when 
any of these dangerous folks are like to come 
upon the stage, to give you due and pruclent no- 
tice thereof in the titles to the chapters, to put 
you upon your guard, when you may either read, 
or skip, the said chapters, as you may see fit, 
lest one of these young rascals should pop upon 
you on a sudden at some odd corner, and do yon 
any mischief. 

What in the world could ever bring people to 
imagine that Mr. and Mrs. Decastro had retired 
into the north and kept a pork and butter shop 
in a little village in Cumberland ? But this was 
the only story that was believed after fifty others 
had been told and disregarded : it was said with 
confidence, propagated with diligence, and be- 
lieved with assurance from the centre to the cir- 
cumference of Mr. Decastro's circle of acquaint- 
ance. The following letter from tb« Earl of Bu- 
demere to Old Crab will thrgweV^ire light upon 
this matter. 'q^ 
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TO THE RET. BARTHOLOMEW DECASTRO. 
M\ |)KA» IIR AXD BROTHIR, 

I AM not at all afraid of being thought to 
flatter you when I saj, that if there is such a 
thing as an honest man in England, you are one; 
for to flatter a man is, as I take it, to tell a lie in 
his praise, but I beg leave to appeal to your con- 
science for the truth of what 1 say, and, if that 
comes ever, I shall sji^ak boldly, even if your 
praise lie in my way to speaking the truth : no 
soul on earth ever wanted the help of an honest 
man more than I do, and one, like you, who 
knows business. I have been so much plunder- 
ed of late years by stewards, bailifls, head fellows, 
and other cormorants of the like feather, that I 
am concerned to say my aflairs are sick to death 
of them, and if some medicine is not speedily 
brought to the malady, I must either turn stew- 
ard, and plunder others, or commence shop- 
keeper, and score against the world in my turn» 
as soon as my own score is paid ; which, I am 
sorry to tell you in confidence, will I fear be n<^ 
easy matter : but I have no head for businesa, 
nor ever had, and when I talk to my steward^ 
the first thing he does is to puzzle me, as if he 
knew the readiest way to rid his hands of me, for 
I always send him away when I do not under- 
stand him. I sent for him this morning to audit 
an account of some timber, which I cut down to 
beautify llie western side of my park, and admit 
a fine prospect — but in trulh to pay a bill — he 
brought me the lengths and girths of the trees 
by my order — a hint I took from you — the fel- 
low had the cuiwiin:: (o put me upon working the 
sum of one of pie sticks, just as if he knew mj 
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ignorance, and I sent him about his business, tell- 
ing him, that he was paid to save me that trou- 
ble. You see, my dear brother, how I may be 
cheated here, and know nothing about the matter, 
and thus it is in many other things, for want of a 
. competent knowledge of business. Enclosed I 
I have sent you the account of this timber, which 
is set down at ten thousand pounds worth, with 
the girths and lengths of all the trees ; you will 
much oblige me by looking it over for me. To 
come at once to the point — my alfairs arc em- 
broiled, and I very much want your help ; I am 
not so crippled as poor Decastro, bilVam a very 
lame dog notwithstanding : my late election play- 
ed the dorii with me, a man had better have set 
upon a i^ffi^ legged stool all his days, than 
bought his seat in a certain great house at the 
price it cost me. — ^We are coming this summer 
toTisit the lakes, and see other curiosities in 
your part of the world ; Sir Harry and Lady St. 
Clair, and Mrs. Perrimont, will be of our party, 
praj get us some apartments in the next village 
to you for a few days, while I consult you upon 
my matters. My situation is unknown to the 
world, and I would keep it so ; for none, except 
a few men of your turn, pay any respect to a 

Eerson in distress. My late accession to new 
ODOurs may have added a little to my name, 
but it has taken a great deal from my pocket ; an 
addition to my title has added to my expenses, 
indeed, but not to my income. It is very much 
my wish, my dear brother, to make a friend of 
yovy but I am sorry to see that you take pains 
to avoid me : the man that is the most wanted in 
a house like mine is suie to be the greatest stran- 
ger in it. I am my-lordcd, and my-lorded, and 
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my-Iorded over by a pack of cheatsy sycopliaiitf , 
parasites and plunderers, many of whom cannot 
even rob me without being paid for their trouble. 
I will not scruple to say, that in my present situ- 
ation I am really an object of your charity, and 
beg of you, not only by our relationship, but in 
the name of pity and compassion, that you would 
look into my affairs and tell me what ground I 
have left to stand upon. 

Colonel Barret, who is come to be with us tat 
a few days, has just told us a sad story of poor 
Decastro, and given but too good authority for 
the truth off it : the substance of which is, that 
when all his debts were paid be had nothing left 
to live upon, that you, out of charitj^flid at your 
own expense, have set him up in alnje shop ia 
some village near you, and that he and hitf wife 
get their bread by retailing snuff, tobacco, poi^ 
and butter to the neighbourhood. Many storiei 
have been told, but as none have come upon suck 
good evidence as the above, we have opened a 
subscription for him, and names are already 
put to the amount of three thousand poundst 
which may be sunk in an annuity sufficient to 
supersede the necessity of our poor brother*! 
keeping a dirty shop. Present our kind remem- 
brances to him and his lady, and tell him we will 
call and ask him how he does when we come into 
your neighbourhood. 

OLD CaAB*S AKIWSa TO THE WAML OP BrDBllKaK*S 

LETTER. 

KIKIMAH, 

I HAVE long expected to see you in the 
brambles, and your coat^ is^ like to get pretty 
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well scratched, if you come oS with a bit of cloth 
upon yoiir back, as appears by your own story. 
Your timber is ill sold and cast up two thousand 
pounds too little into the bargain^ taking your 
steward^s own account of it — ^how it hath been 
measured is another matter — but I have had trou- 
ble enough with John's affairs — will Ihe devil 
never leave the family? What the plague do you 
and your gang come staring here after ? I have 
sent your letter to John, he may look for lodg- 
ings, I shall not trouble myself about such an idle 
crew ; yawning and gaping about the country, as 
if ye had more money than a pack of fools knew 
what to do with. If you have got any thing to 
say to me, why don't you get into a stage-coach 
and come by yourself? I told you two years ago, 
when I met you in Bond-street, those two scoun- 
drels, your stewards, were playing the devil with 
you, one within doors and the other without ; but 
you were such an ass and a fool as to take no 
heed to what I said.— ^Why did'nt you let that 
election alone ? What the devil could you have 
to do in it that had no money to squander away ? 
Must you ruin yourself to bring such precious 
talents as yours, forsooth, to the service of the 
nation ? Who could have put it into your stupid 
brains, that you, who can't take care of your own 
matters, should be a fit person to take care of (he 
publick ? Why the plague did not you set matters 
to rights in your own house before you came to 
set matters to rights in the House of Commons ? 
What a sum this business cost you to get into it, 
when, if you had had a little patience, you might 
have got into the other hou»e for nothing ! Were 
you in such a hurry to get into Parliament to 
teach folks economy ? To show people how to 
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make things go the farthest hy going the nearest 
way ? A pretty maggot you were like to make in 
the cheese, if we set ourselves, with a vengeance, 
to eat one another out of house and home ! You 
are a worse profligate Ihan John ; he never spent 
seventy thousand pounds at a cast in his life — 
your election cost you that, or they lied that told 
me the story. 1 avoid you ! can you blame a 
man for getting out of the way of a nuisance ? a 
man that lives the life that you live Is worse than 
a nuisance. I don't fall out with you because 
you are * Mv Lord ;' a roan may be a good man 
under any name — I look not to the name, but to 
the man — the greater a man's name is the better 
if he l>e a good man, for great folks are the most 
stared at, are seen by the most people, and ioBii- 
cnce more by their example. A great man is a 
great torrent that sweeps much along with himy 
and if he be running on to destruction he takes 
half a world on his way to it. Folks stick to s 
great man like vermin, and if he falls, down comes 
he and all his vermin together. If a little man 
makes a false step it concerns few but himself 
but when a great man stumbles, ten thousand muit 
needs stumble wilh him to be in the fashion. A 
great man is the sun of a Ry»tem : let him remem* 
ber that it in his busineHs to sliinc and to enlighten 
those beneath hirii. But it is of no use to talk 
to such a one as you, you ^ill take your own 
way if you break your ueck in it, and, if you must 
needs do misrhicf, the sooner the better* What's 
become of your wife's fortune ? is it all spent? 
And, because my father thought it no easy mat- 
t«:r to give vou an much money ab you deserved, 
you must e en have half poor Peg's cash ; is that 
•a\\ spent too ? You turn out a pretty fellow to be 
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trusted, and my father must quarrel with me for 
talking about securities when a man of so much 
2trust and honour was coming into our familj. 
" What is become of the forty and five thousand 
2>ounds which ypu carried out of our house ? Is 
there enough left to buy your wife a pair of shoes? 
Ss there enough left to buy yourself a halter ? 1 
Ikuow to an hour when the last five thousand 

Jounds were sold out of the stocks to pay that 
lood hound St. Clair a Newmarket bet. I avoid 
j'ou ! who began ? I would have put a guard upon 
Jane's money, my father asked me if I took you 
for a scoundrel ? He cursed, and you swore, and 
would as soon come near the devil as look at me 
for ten years together. You stirred the fire be- 
tween my father and me, it might have gone out 
after a hasty flash, and got me disinherited. How 
came I to find this out ? I found the whole cor- 
respondence between you and my father amongst 
John's papers. This was revenge enough, or 
you must have had a savage's appetite for it. 
But it is no matter. You had at least the credit 
to think it were impossible I should find this out; 
but now it seems you have a mind to put me in a 
way to return an obligation : you have got hold 
of the wrong man for that. Send your stewards 
to me and I will see what can best be done for 
you. 

Yours, 

Bartholomew Decastro. 
Oaken-Orove Farnij 
May 30th. 

In answer to this came a letter of (Confession, 
and, to do lord Budemere justice, of sorrow too, 
for this malicious act. It is very odd that a man 
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should look like a fool when he is detected in do- 
ing a wrong thing : but the next time Old Crab 
and Lord Budemere met one another the latter 
gentleman certainly looked very silly : but that 
his lordship may not look silly in print also, we 
will not insert his letter : but to express one's 
sorrow, and make what amends one can for a 
fault, is the only way to put off a silly face and 
put on a wise one. Sed de his hacienus. 

But the pork and butter shop raised aloud 
laugh at the castle, and it might have been as well 
if matters had ended there, but Mr. and Mrs. 
Decastro had a mind to make themselves a little 
more merriment upon it while tlieir hand was in, 
though there was more malice mixed with tlieir 
merriment than made for their credit : how far 
provocation may go towards an excuse for them, 
the reader will judge, to whom we submit the 
following letter. 

TO MRS. DECA8TE0. 
MT OKAS 8lf rZB, 

I HAVE \frit(en two letters to yod^ne of 
which I Hcnt to Pari.^, unci the other to Rome, at 
bo'h which nIaccH yuu h:ive b^n said to be, but 
having received no answer to either, I am will- 
ing to try once more to find yon by scndiivr & 
letter to my brother for you, in whose neighlfour- 
hood wo have been told you arc, and where we 
rather think you arc, because my lord mentioned 
'the tiling in a letter to my brother Bat, and, 
though lie does not say that you are, he certainly 
docs not deny it in his ansfier to my lord, which 
we think he certainly would have done had the 
thing not been really bo, very well knowing his 
way in such matters, for he not only will not de« 
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'-ceive one hhngelf, but will not let another deceive 
one if he can help it — I therefore set down Col- 
onel Barret's intelligence as true, who has got 
news of jou on his waj from Scotland, but the 
account he brings has given us the greatest mor- 
tification : indeed I was so vexed when I heard 
it that I was forced to leave the room, and I did 
but just save my distance, for the moment I got 
out at the door I burst into tears : and this as 
much at the malicious satisfaction, which some 
people who were with us were not even at the 

Sains to conceal in our presence, amongst whom 
[rs. Perrimont, and Sir Harry and Ladj St. 
Clair were the very devils of them all : yes, my 
dear sister, they actually seemed glad that you 
and Mr. Decastro were reduced to the necessity 
of keeping a dirty shop to get bread for your- 
selves and your children ! When I returned (o 
the room I felt as if I had a mad dog in my throat 
the first time I spoke to either of them. I was 
so enraged at their conduct, that I spoke to my 
lord about it, but he said it must not be noticed, 
for he owed Sir Harry St. Clair a great deal of 
money : and a cursed king of clubs coming up at 
a rubber at whisi laid me under the hatches to 
Madam Perrimont for three hundred guineas : so 
m^ lord and I were e'en forced to eat our toads 
and be silent, and be more than civil to people 
we could be glad to see hanged* Sir Harry and 
Lady St. Clair, you know, are both of them great 
mimicks, and they must needs give us a specimen 
of their talents at your expense ; Sir Harry tied 
his handkerchief round him to serve for an apron, 
a table was made to stand for a courfter, and Lady 
St. Clair came to buy butter, and Mrs. Perri- 
mont was the first to countenance their scandalous 
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buflboneries wilb her maliciouB langh ; they met 
with too much support from the rcit who were 
present, but there was a pre-eminence of malice 
HI her applause— I could have spit in her face !-* 
C> how I wished at that moment that the old cat- 
tle in the north were restored to its ancient gran- 
deur, and that you were shininc in it upon twentr 
thousand a year ! There is a time, as good lock 
will have it, when people grow tired of plaviiig 
the fool ; as soon as this farce was over, as u to 
make amends for all their malice. Sir Harry and 
Lady St. Clair put about a subscription for yont 
and, though not one penny was collected, toere 
were twenty names subscribed in a wery charita- 
ble way, for there were at least as many people 
in the room, and none to a less sum than tea 
guineas. This subscription has since been greatly 
extended, and, 1/ fvt can get the monejft it will 
purchase an annuity sufficient to keep you out 
of a filthy shop. 

I must now tell you that my lord and I, Sir 
Harry and Lady St. Clair, and Mrs. Perrimont 
have made a party to visit the Lakes this sum- 
mer, when we mean to take you in our wyy, u 
my lord has some business with my brother Bat. 
— But after all, this letter may never find you ; 
for why may not Colonel Barret's intelligence be 
false as well as any other story we have heard 
told of you t These my doubts make this letter 
ahorter than it would have been if I were sure 
it would come to you. — My love to my brother. 
Your very aflfectionate 

Sister Javg. 

What ft sad thine it is that folks should ever 
grow tired of laughing ! But it comes to be dan- 
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gerons if held on too long, forasmuch as it brings 
pains and stitches in the bacit and sides, and 
some have gone so far as to burst themselves, 
which is no laughing matter. As soon as Mr. 
and Mrs. Decastro got breath, for they laughed 
at thi#Ietter as long as they had any ; they arose 
from a sofa, on which they had thrown them- 
•elves to laugh more at their ease, and devised 
Ae following plot to bring these gay folks to the 
castle. Now the pork and butter shop was not 
to be given up by any means, and, to give them 
their due, they certainly made the best of it, 
though a little at the expense of truth, and that 
was something strange, for it was the first time 
that a shop and a lie ever came together since 
the creation of the world. Mrs. Decastro stuck 
to Sir Harry and Lady St. Clair till her tongue 
drew blisters upon their malicious mockeries, and 
it might not be the first time they deserved to 
be hanged for their pains ; but at all events one 
should not tell a lie to briug even a murderer to 
the gallows, though it might be the means, and 
the only means too, to bring him there, aye, 
though the letting him loose would be the cut- 
ting of ten more throats one after another. — i>1r. 
Decastro stuck a little at the following answer 
written by Mrs. Decastro to her sister's letter. 

MT DlAB fflSTER, 

Mr poor husband and I be^ to return our 
best thanks for your kind letter, and more espe- 
cially for that part of it where it ia buid thut a 
subscription has been put about for us — pray 
thank all our kind friends in our iianieR : money 
indeed is a very welcome thing to noor folks in 
distress — it will indeed be a great happiness to 
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be set upon an independent foot for' JheSstattin^ 
der of our lives : we owe what lit^^infttttfefB-we 
enjoy to the provision and goodrijMvfiT yow 
brother Bat, and indeed the IhM'i^nq^retd 
which we eat he puts int& our motftna'Mfo has 
done great things for us to set us clear' pA^l* the 
world, and bring us into a way to get a ^mainte* 
nance if we will but be careful and diligent in 
our business. It will give us great pieaaore 
to see our kind friends and benebctorBy and 
thank them in person for their charitable dona- 
tions : Colonel Barret told you the truth, your 
brother Bat has put us into a housa at no great 
distance from his own, and keeps us under hia 
eye and directions : our distresses have so mor- 
tified our pride that we shall not run away fw 
shame if you condescend to call at our shop.'^ 
Your brother begs me (o say that he haa got 
some rooms for you and your party at the 
house of a great man in this neighbourhood, who 
will not be put to any inconvenience, his place 
being very large : so far from it that, knowing 
you and Lord Budemere, he will be much grati- 
fied, he says, tn having an opportunity to retnm 
some civilities which lie some where receiFed 
from his lordship. A man will be sent to be 
your guide from Carlisle to this place. Will 
you allow me to take the liberty or subscrilring 
myself 

Your ladyship's very affectionate sister, 
and very thankful and extremely 
obliged humble servant, 

M. Decastbo. 

Now there were a great many pro's and con's 
passed between Mr. and <iMr8. Decastro upon 
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this letter, and he Took some pains to flatter his 
wife into a mind to burn it, but it was more than 
he could do, so the letter was sealed and sent 
Mrs. Decastro' talked a great deal, which is a 
very unusual thing for a ladj to do, about invit- 
ing the»e fine folks to the castle in order to re- 
turn good for evil : Mr. Decastro must needs 
have it that there would be revenge in it, that 
the grandeur of the place would make it a house 
of correction, and would give a great deal of pain 
to minds full of envy and malice worse than if 
they came into Bridewell aud got well whippeJ. 
This did,. but give furtherance to his wife's argu- 
mifilit that to correct and punish bad people was 
an act of charity to themselves, as well as to 
others : — upon this Mrs. Decastro won the day 
and wore the breeches. 

Now Mrs. Decastro was mighty busy in pre- 

paring/or her company, and drew out her whole 

stock of grandeur for the occasion : every thing 

that could shine was brought forward, and she 

certainly had shining stuff enough about her 

to content a moderate person. Now the day 

came, notwithstanding it was fixed, which looks 

a little like a contradiction in terms, but it is not 

for all that, when Old Comical was despatched 

to Carlisle as the guide aforesaid, and a very fit 

person, some may think, to come into this farce, 

as the guide aforesaid, to be ready at the time 

named by Lord Budemer^n his answer to Old 

Crab's letter : thus far by way of protasis to the 

matter, that is to say, the forelaying of the 

ground : the epitasis thereof, that is to say the 

bustle, comes next. 

Now there were many muscles set in motion, 
and a great deal of straining in the castle, not only 
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to get every thing ready, but to get it ready ia 
the best pos.-iiblc manner, foraHinuch act Mrs. De- 
castro had a mind to let folicB sec, that tier hut- 
band fell, like the ann, to rise and ahine again, 
and a very dazzling piece of work she niade of it: 
the grandest service of plate was brougnl out, the 
choicest wines, and every nicety which art could 
invent or money could buy was procuredJbr the 
table, and so malicious was Mrs. Decaati^ thai 
■he ordered new liveries for all the sef vanla, blue 
with gold epaulets, and shoulder knots, aod the 
devil knows what! and who should kndw if Ibe 
devil did not, who. had so great a htjjld in Ihia 
matter ? Now as soon as (he housekeeper anZt Mt- 
ler had received and executed their orders, and 
Mrs. Decastro had looked over all to see that 
nothing might miss fire, she strutted through her 
stately apartments and eyed all her grandeur over, 
and felt aa#Bpitefid as old Nic. — * A |||prk and 
butter sh«ff, indeed ! dealers in snuflf and^bacco? 
They shnll have money's worth if they come \o 
our shop, I'll warrant thcui !' would ahe say, aoroe- 
times casting her eyes on the silk furniture, some* 
times on the fine old family pictures, and some- 
limeK on the magnificent painted ceilings: her 
heart leaped in her bosom at the thought of auch 
exquisite fevcnge. Now people that have got a 
great deal of money can do any thing but put it 
to its right use. Mr. Decastro, (how could he 
be so silly f) — IVlr. X)ecastro had given orders 
that a little building should be erected at the park 
gates, in the form of a little shop, over the door 
of which was painted in capital letters, J ohm 

DkC ASTRO, DkAI.KR IN SnUFF AND ToBACCO. 

N.U. Pork and IUttkr by Retail. When 
this farce was acted Old Crab was confined to 
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^is bed with a fever. Now the day was coin^ 
fts we saic(t>efore, and say again, to put the reader 
in mftid of it : Lord Budeinere and Sir Harry St. 
Clor's carriages drove to the ferry and Old Com- 
ical put the horn to his mouth and blew a loud 
blast to call the ferry-man. After long sitting 
folks are as glad to stand, as after 4ong standing 
they are glad to sit, which is so far from being 
a shallow observation that it is a very deep one, 
for it comes from the bottom ; our good people 
in the carriages had sat till they were tired of 
their cushions, though softer could not be put 
underneath a man, and they all got out to rest 
themselves — and the ladies got out for a certain 
other reason ; now, fair reader, what makes you 
in such a fuss ? there is nothing the matter ; the 
certain thing that made the ladies get out of their 
carriages was, that if the horses had a mind to 
dash out of the ferry-boat into the water, they 
bad no mind to go along with them, that's all : 
adzeoks f some folks have such ticklish imagina- 
tions, the ladies especially, they are always think- 
ing of^thitags which it is not 6t to eat. But we 
are losing time and talking nonsense — talking non- 
sense! what pleases better? and as for losing 
time it is better lost than found, for what hangs 
so heavy upon people's hands? But we shall 
never get these 6ne folks into the ferry-boat — 
now they are all in — one admires the fineness of 
tbe day, another the beauties of the woods, ano- 
tber the clearness of the water, another the lofty 
towers of the old castle lifting their magnificent 
heads over the old oaks on the hill, another — but 
bold a moment, how many are there of them ? 
Lord Bndemere one. Lady Budemere two, Sir 
Harry St. Clair three. Lady St. Clair four — and 
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Mrs. Perrimont five ; we may go on yet safely — 
another wonders whose fine place the castle is? 
Now the moral to this prudeqt stop by the way 
is this, yiz. every one should count his money 
before he runs into expenses. — If we had run oo 
and set six people to making observutioos when 
there were only five in the boat, we had as good 
gone to the devil at once, for we certainly shoidd 
have been sent there. But Old Comical was 
ready upon the wonder just expressed as to whose 
fine place the castle might be ; forasmuch as Mr. 
and Mrs. Decastro, merry souls, had tainted him 
with their fun, inoculated him with their huniour, 
* that noble old pile belongs to one Mr. Decastro^* 
quoth he. < One Mr. Decastro !' saidLord Bude- 
mere ; * what Mr. Decastro?' * What Mr. Decai- 
tro!" quoth Old Comical; ''why, my lord, lo 
define the man, that is to say to give his species 
and his difference, it is Mr. Decastro, a man with 
a long chin and a nose like the witch of Endor*s 
upon a bit of gingerbread.' These words called 
the attention of the party upon Old Comical, who 
had rid behind the carriages amongst the servant! 
not much regarded, only giving the word of com- 
mand now and then to the drivers — * wheel to 
the right !' or, * wheel to the left !' as need were. 
Now in the face of Old Comical, not easily for- 
gotten. Lady St. Clair recognised an old ac- 
quaintance, and, tossing her veil over her headg 
asked him if he did not recollect her ? Old Con- 
ical, who had souie reasuns to be a little shy of 
old acquaintance, aave a shrug, as a man does 
who drops his eyt- t?pon a snake, for he knew her 
in a moment. ' IN* .'t you know me, sirT aaid 
her ladyship.— ' "- t ^, my lady,' quoth Old 
Comical, ' but not uu;*l your ladyship pulled up 
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the little petticoat that hung down over jour lady^ 
ship's face.' * We met ODce in Northampton- 
shire V said she. * Face to face, my lady, face 
to face : I used to tell lies once, but I have left 
off that and stealing too, two dogs that run in 
couples, my lady — two dogs — ' *But, pray sir/ 
said she, ^ what is become of your fine gold laced 
waistcoat V * Left that off too, ray lady,* quoth 
Old Comical ; ' or> if your ladyship pleases, it 
left me off; it dropped off my back somewhere 
between Salisbury and Andover, my lady, and 
Iiow far it travelled before it left that road it is 
taking too much upon me to say.' * Arc not 
you ashamed to come to any body's house and 
tell so many lies as you did at my father's V said 
she. ^ Yes, my lady,' quoth Old Comical ; ^ I 
am ashamed now, but I was not then ; my blushes 
-don't fly in my face in a moment, my lady, like 
some people's blushes, my blushes are a long 
while a-coming ; for instance, my lady, if I did a 
naughty thing now, I should not blush until this 
time two years.' ' This is a devilish odd fellow,' 
said Sir Harry St. Clair. ' You would have bet- 
ter reasons to think so, my dear,' said her lady- 
ship, * if you knew as much of him as I do.' 
Upon which she told the story of Old Comical's 
visit at her father's house, where he lay at bed 
and board for a week, sang his songs, cracked 
his jokes, and sent the master of the house a hun- 
dred miles upon a wild goose chase after some 
dying relation. * You see what comes of these 
things,' said her ladyship ; < a man that does 
wrong will some day look like a fool.' * A man 
had best always look like a fool,' quoth Old Com- 
ical, * and then he need not be afraid of being put 
out of countenance, my lady.' * Don't you think 
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you deserve to be hanged/ said she, ^ for robbing 
the tailor and shoemaker at Northampton V *1 
have paid both out of my savings, my lady. 
Stealing,' quoth old Comical, * is but a sort of 
running in debt after all ; if a thief takes a thing, 
he does but owe another for it, who is sure never 
to get paid if he hangs a man : this comes of bang- 
ing folks. I never could hold with your capital 
punishments : a halter gives a man no chance ; 
it saves money, indeed, for if a rogue were left 
alive, he might grow to be honest and make res- 
titution, but neither amendment, repentance, nor 
restitution come of a man after he ih throttled : 
this is a great mistake in the laws : send a poor 
fellow to jail to be mended like a pair of breeches 
with a fault in the tail to their architect — there I 
hold with you, a stitch in time saves nine. But 
that christians should ever be so hardhearted, or 
legislators such fools, as to take away from a man 
whtt they cannot give, because he hath taken 
from another what he might live to return, gives 
me a fit of the colick whenever I think of it, mj 
lady.' ' You are a droll hand,' said Lord Bude- 
mere ; * pray, sir, what is your name V * Why, 
my lord, folks call me Old Comical, but my name 
is John Mathers of Cock-a-doodle in Northamp- 
tonshire.' * What !' said lady St. Clair, * do you 
pretend to be related to Mr. Mathers of North- 
amptonshire V ^ I am younger brother to that very 
gentleman, my lady, worse luck, — he came first 
and took all, and left me to smell at the empty 
cupboards.' * You have left off telling lies, you 
say,' said her ladyship. < I will never tell ano- 
ther as long as I live, my lady, if the devil don't 
come slap upon me at a hhort turning — he jumps 
upon a man like a cat, sometimes, that is the 
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worst of him.' ' Come,' said her ladyship, * 1 
maj be of some service to you, Mr. Mathers 
has advertised for a lost brother, who, if he can 
be found, may hear of something very much to 
his advantage :' upon which lady St. Clair put 
her hand into her carriage and gave Old Comical 
the Morning Post which contained the advertise- 
ment. At that moment the boat came ashore. 
Old Comical put the news into his pocket, not 
tiiat he wanted curiosity, but time to read the 
paper, and remounted his horse : so away they 
all went, Old Comical galloping first, upon full 

Steed, to the park gates: now the gates bemg shut, 
ey stopped thereat, as it was very natural for 
them to do, when two iron gates, fifteen feet high, 
stood bolted just before the horses' noses : some 
nuiy not stick to say this was no good reason for 
their standing still, and, the hurry they were in 
eonsidered, find us guilty of great improbabilities^ 
and add moreover, that when a coach and four 
goes at full speed, no stone wall, much less iron 
gates, were ever known to stop them : they stop- 
ped at the park gates as we were a-saying, how- 
ever, not because the said gates were shut, per- 
haps, but because lord Budemere caught sight of 
the pork and butter shop which was put there on 
purpose : — * Here is poor Decastro's shop,' ex- 
claimed his lordship, ' let us all get out and call 
on him.' At that moment there was a loud laugh 
heard in Sir Harry's carriage which came behind, 
for he and her ladyship, having eyes in their 
heads as well as Lord Budemere, used them fo 
a like purpose and saw the shop and the name 
above the door as soon as he did. Now Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro were quite prepared for their cus- 
tomers, attired like two petty shopkeepers, and 
standing in the midst of their pork and butter all 
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rf^aily laid out for Hale ; yit\ Decasfro had hiii 
kriiic between hi« invAh wliifu the Karl and Coun- 
teHH of itudemere entered hiH Khop ; round his 
wajHl he H'ore a brown Holland apron, upon hift 
perKOu a blue butcher's jacket adorned with 
wbitt; HteeveK all covered with blood and grea»e^ 
a« it' be had just htuck, or cut out a pig. As hood 
HH the whole party bad a full view of him, he re- 
tired into a little room as if ashamed to be seeOi 
and left IVlrs. Decastro to make an em\ of the 
farce : uhe was viery dirty and very ragged — held 
a bloody cloth in one hand, a loin of pork by the 
tail in the other, stood and stared like one con- 
founded, and said not a word : on her head she had 
a cap with long eara to it that covered a good 
deal of her face, but so begrimmed with difi and 
grease, as well as her face, which liad a cloud of 
sniifl* upon it, that her sister could scarce recol- 
lect her, but the moment she did she burst into 
tears, and was forced to go back into her carriage. 
Hhe sht:d tears for Ihe whole company, however, 
for there was no crying amongst the rest, they 
were too much in a laughing humour for that. 
Loid Hudemere, it must be said to his honour, 
looked lery grave: Mvti, Decastro had much 
udo to keep up the comedy, when Lady Ht. Clair, 
iiyeing her through hv.v gLss, started back, ex- 
claiming, * (lood heaven, this is Mrs. Decastro!' 
* When folks fall into misfortune, my lady,' naid 
Mrs. l)e«:astro, * and grow poor who once were 
rich, it is no easy matter to be known by their 
old friends : there was a time, (continued she» 
making ai'. humble courtesy,) wlfen 1 could ap- 
pear on a foot with your ladyship, who did 
me the honour to visit at my house amongst 
others of like rank an<l fashion; but these things 
will rioou sink into oblivion at the sight of 
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a poor shopkeeper.' Lady St. Clair, with a 
haughty toss, said, * she did not recollect her at 
first,' and taking a crimson and gold purse out of 
her pocket, (the ladies wore pockets at that day,) 
containing ten guineas, (a guinea was a gold coin 
current in England at that time,) flung it with an 
elegant air into Mrs. Decastro*s ragged apron, 
held up to receive her ladyship's charity ; but 
the purse, in scorn, perhaps, made its way through 
a great hole in it, and fell into a basket of gris* 
kins ; upon which Lady St. Clair turned round 
to Sir Harry^ and asked the baronet with a loud 
laugh, if he did not think the woman had brought 
her pigs to a good market? Sir Harry, who could 
laugh the loudest where another would shed tears, 
took up the basket of pork, and, with much po* 
iiteness, picked the purse out of the pig-meat and 
presented it to Mrs. Decasiro : upon this,, too 
f roud to be outdone by his lady in almsdeeds,. 
"^he baronet drew out his note-case, and, opening 
Si twenty pound bank bill so that all might see the 
JfuU value of it, drew it through the air between 
Xiis finger and thumb like a flag, and walking to- 
"wrards the counter, behind which Mrs. Decastro 
Ibad retired with her purse to put the money into 
"the till, laid it at its full length upon the shop- 
l3oard ; upon which Mrs. Decastro took the bank 
'note, looked at its value, made the baronet a 
courtesy, and humbly thanked him. Having pour- 
ed the gold out of the purse, she came and re- 
turned it to lady St. Clair^ who, shocked at the 
sight of it after it had defiled itself amongst the 
pork griskins, flung it from her with indignation, 
I *nd called Mrs. Decastro a nasty woman^ Now 
\ liord Budemere, casting an eye of superiority 
I ^pon the baronet, took out a thirty pound note- 
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and, telling Mrs. Decastro how much fMiia it gave 
him fhal she should coine to want such a triflet 
put it into her hand with great expression of sof' 
row in his countenance. Mrs. Perrimont stood 
by the while, and, holding up her petticoats for 
fear of getting grease from the dirty floor, bore 
witness to all that passed. Now, as soon as otfaert 
had gratified their charitable appetites, she came 
forward lest she should be outdone — pride is a 
virtue, it makes folks so very charitable — lest she 
should be outdone in charity she came forward 
with her ten pound note, and, making Mrs. De- 
castro an apology for the smallness of her con- 
tribution, as being a traveller, and not having 
;nuch money about her, put on her glove first, 
and then ventured to put the note into Mrs. De- 
castro's dirty paws. Now Lady Budemere gave 
her nothing but her tears, a more valuable pre- 
sent than any she had received from all the rest 
put together. 



CHAPTER XII. 

How Lord Budemere and his Party were received at tbc 

Castle. 

Mrs. Decastro, having repeated her thanks 
and her courtesies, made an excuse for her bus- 
band, who was, bhe said, too much affected to * 
be seen at that time, but if the party would Aam 
him ao much honour as to call at their shop thes 
next day, he might summon rcKoIntion suffi — 
«:ient to see them : thus lat Mrs. Uccastro sup 
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ported her character like an actress of no com- 
mon merit, but, to make room for the party to 
get out of the shop, which was very small, she 
had the ill luck to press her pocket against the 
counter and set her repeater a-striking in it ! — 
Now this was so uncommon a sound to be ex- 
pected in such a place that every body present 
look notice of it : Mrs. Decastro, however, — O 
that wit were ever so at hand ! — instantly said 
that her husband did a little business in the 
watch-makiog way, and she had just been to 
fetch the lady's watch from the great house. 
Upon which. Lord Budemere promising to call 
the next day, they all got into their carriages, 
and there was a loud laugh heard in Sir Harry's 
as they drove through the park gates. Being 
now come into the middle of the park, and into 
a full view of the superb old castle, Lord Bude- 
mere stopped his carriage and calling out to Old 
Comical, began to question him about it and its 
owner. * Why, my lortl,' quoth Old Comical, 
* the woman at the shop would have told you alF 
about it if you had asked her ; the castle and the 
park, and a world besides belong to one 'Squire 
l)ecastro ; and it is the very house we have been 
looking for all day ; but if your lordship thinks 
you nhall lose your way to it now you see it, I 
^ill ride with your lordship up to the gates, and 
put the building into your lordship's hand.' ^ O 
this is the house we are to be at, is it V said Lord 
fiudemere ; ^ pray what is the name of this 
place?' * Why, didn't I tell your lordship the 
xiame of it V ' No,' said he, ' not knowing this 
^o be the place we were coming to, I did mi i^k 
for any thing but the owner's name.' — * Tne 
name of this place,', quoth Old Comical, ' is 
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Oaken Grove.' Saying which Old Comical 
took off hiH hat and wig at the same time, either 
for more respect to his lordship, or because one 
■tuck fa»t in the other, and, branching off into a 
side road, galloped away to Old CrairH farm* 
house. Now Lord Budemere and his party gal* 
loped over the draw-bridge and under a superb 
archway into the square, and coining up to the grand 
entrance were received by four or five servants 
in splendid liveries at the liall door. They were 
then shown into a large apartment, which was 
called the saloon, and the butler came to inform 
them that Mr. and Mrs. Decastro were in their 
dressing-rooms, and that the first bell had just 
been rung for dinner. They were now shown 
to their apartments, which were some of the best 
in the castle, much wimderinir, who this Mr. De- 
castro could be that was the owner of this noble 
Iialace. Curiosity puts folks into the fidgets : 
iord Budemerc and his party never dressed 
themselves in such a hurry for dinner in their 
lives. Who could this Mr. Decastro be? was 
he some relation f how came he to be so long 
unknown ? how came the world never to have 
heard of him ? hud he bought the castle ? did he 
rent it ! how the de\ il came he into it ? ' There 
may be ten Drcastrus in the world, my dear,' 
said iiord Budcniere to the countess, * and wc 
none the wiser.' * That is true,' said she, • so 
far as the " may be" goes — but my poor »i*'ter 
(O that she and my poor brother were living in 
this place !) — but my poor sister said in her let* 
ter, that the owner uf this piare was known to 
us — we sliouhl have apartments in the house of 
a person that knew us — not only knew iis, but 
one who had received ci\ititie8 from us, an<^ 
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would be glad of an opportunity to make us a 
return.' ^ That is verj true/ said Lord Bude- 
mere, ^and makes the thing still more amaz* 

ing !'— 

Now, reader, we will clap an ear to the key- 
hole of Sir Harry's door, and try what we can 
pick up on that side — 

Sir Harry. What a detestable thing must 
pride be, when one cannot even see it punished 
without feeling gratified at its agonies ! 

Lady St. Clair. The Decastros have but 
justice ; they owed the world a fall ; the debt is 
paid ; — to be sorry when bad people are punish- 
ed, is to be a partaker in their guilt. The 
punishment of the arrogant, and the humiliation 
of the proud is a feast for an angel ; for who but 
a devil can be sorry when justice is done ? With 
what contempt have these Decastros looked 
down upon the world, what equipages have they 
kept, what entertainments have they given, what 
grandeur have they displayed in their houses, ia 
their tables, and their amusements ! how many 
have they invited to insult them with their mag- 
nificence ; how many have they entertained to 
make them feel their inferior^ ! It was a dis- 
grace not to be where all thereat world was 
invited, not to have one's name in the grand cata- 
logue, and be able to talk of Mrs. Decastro's 
rout, Mrs. Decastro's masquerade, Mrs. Decas- 
tro's breakfast, Mrs. Decastro's musick — to be 
shut out of her parties, was to be shut out of 
heaven ! to be admitted was to be admitted into 
a place of torment : the haughty look, the supe- 
riour air, the elevated brow, the confemptuoua 
smile, the premeditated neglect, the toss of arro- 
gance and the sneer of pride stung one like hor- 
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nets, and, what was worse, got at the tenderest 
part about one too : then look where one would, 
every object that took the eye brought vexation, 
as who should say, what can you do when com* 
pared to us ? We were invited to enjoy the min- 
shine, but not to try to imitate the sun : we were 
invited to worship and welcome, but not to as- 
pire to be divinities : we were invited to be 
shown how very little little things are when put bjr 
the side of great ones : their entertainments were 
so grand that nothing was omitted that could sink 
us in our own estimation-— this was the hand- 
writing on Mrs. Decastro's stately walls, * Thoa 
art weighed with us in the balance and found 
wanting.' 

Sir Harry. I hope Mrs. Decastro's custo- 
mers will not have that to say of her pork and 
butter. 

Reader ! Mrs. Perrimont is talking very much 
to herself, put your ear a minute to the craek of 
her door and hear her soliloquy. 

Mrs. PerrimonL Well, for my part, I al- 
ways hated high noses; there is no harm in 
hating pride, I suppose, for pride is a great sin* 
and to hate tbcm that are bad is no mean sign of 
one's own goodness, for he that hates the devil 
gives good earnest of not loving what is bad. 
The Decastros are down at last, and I rejoice to 
feel so much virtue in myself as to be glad that 
they are totally ruined ! They are dead and 
buried in a dirty shop, and it is not possible that 
they can rise again. The mighty mountain is 
sunk into the earth which stood between the sun 
and half the world. It is as flat as flat can be, 
that's the beauty of it ! and I could scarce have 
thought that 1 had such good principles in me a^ 
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to feel fto gratified at it— so rejoiced — ^in «uch 
raptures ! How a luckj hit shows one's virtues ! 
— If these proud devils had not been ruined now, 
I should never have known half my own excel- 
lence. I never loved wicked people, it is trucj 
but I never could have iraaginecl that I hated 
them so cordially as to be so overjoyed at their 
downfall as at this moment. They have got a snug 
shop though, after all, and, I dare say, serve all 
the neighbourhood with pork steaks and fresh 
butter: but come, I feel that I have christian 
charity in me too, I am glad that they are in a 
fair way to get their bread ; I have a feeling heart. 
Good heavens J how these people have been hated 
and worshipped, visited and detested, flattered 
and admired, even by those who, like me, could 
faave been glad to have cut their throats ! The 
justice of heaven has managed matters better — 
to have knocked them on the head with a couple 
of thunder-stones, though a thing devoutly to be 
wished, and a glorious exhibition to all the world, 
would have been a bungling business to such a 
-visitation as this^ — they might have been cast 
into hell and scorched for their arrogance and 
pride on earth, and none the wiser, none the bet- 
ter for it ; — but now they are held up as an ex- 
ample in the very nose and eyes of the world, 
they are punished in the very presence, to the 
Tery forehead of that world which their high and 
haughty insolence has disgusted and offended ! 
Heaven now holds up their faces for every body 
to spit into — ^holds out their noses for every body 
to pull — their flesh to the spurns and kicks of 
every body who has a mind to lift up the foot of 
indignation ! for this we thank thee, O 
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The second bell now rang and cut Mrs. Perri- 
mont olf — :ije, in the very middle of her thanks- 
giving. — To proceed with the atory : the butler 
waited at the foot of the grand staircase, and con- 
ducted the Earl and Countess, Sir Harry and 
Lady St. Clair, and Madam Perriniont through 
the great saloon, which was next the hall, into the 
library, and then through the little saloon inio 
the crimson drawing-room, so called from its su- 

?erb furniture which was crimi^on velvet and gold. 
!*he party followed the servant in silence — and 
the butler might have led them through a horse* 
pond and they none the wiser, gaping and staring 
as they walked alon^ at the variety of grand 
things that shone like the stars on all hands. Two 
or three footmen arrayed in splendid liveries put 
them some chairs ready, and left them to shift 
for themselves. When any thing very grand, or 
very new, or very odd, or very comical comes 
in folks' way, they stare first, and then fall lo 
talking ; this was just (he case with our fine folks 
liere, who soon filled the splendid apartment 
wherein they were with notes of admiration. 
Now it came to pass in the very middle of all their 
wonderings whose this <;rand place, and whose 
these grand things conid be, that the drawing- 
room door was opened on a sudden, and Mrs. 
Decastro walked into it dressed in a very elegant 
manner ! The amazement which her appearance 
occasioned could not have been greater if she 
had walked out of a tomb ! Reader ! did your 
head ever run round upon your shoulders like a 
coach wheel ? because if it never did you can 
have no idea how giddy the apparition of Mrs. 
Decastro made these j;ood folks ; and, what added 
not a little to the whirlpool in their brains, Mr«. 
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Decastro had but that very moment entered at 
one door when Mr. Decastro made his bow at 
another : Lord Biidemere rubbed his eyes, Lady 
Budemere cried If a ! Sir Harry felt for his opera- 
glass, Lady St. Clair stamped with her foot, and 
Mrs. Perrimont was turned into a post. There 
was a deep silence for two or three minutes, not- 
withstanding there were no less than four women 
io the room ! a man might have bored a hole with 
a nail piercer and then taken a hammer and driven 
a ten-penny nail into the body of any man or 
woman in Lord Budemere's party, and he or she 
have felt no more of it than if a spike had been 
hammered into an apple tree ! There was no such 
thing as flesh and blood in the place, except what 
Mr. and Mrs. Decastro had about them ! who 
now advanced to shake hands, pay the usual com- 
pliments to their company, and restore suspended 
animation to these bewildered creatures, who 
were almost drowned in astonishment. The se- 
cond bell now rang for dinner, a charming piece of 
musick to a man with a good stomach, when the 
butler came in and said that the dinner was put 
upon the table ; and, taking the lead to open the 
Goors, which is more than many can do for them- 
selves, ushered the company into a noble dining- 
room that glittered with plate like a silvcrsmith^s 
shop : and a very magnificent apartment it was, 
lined and skirted to the top with fine old oak, and 
adorned with a broad cornice of fruit and flowers, 
curiously wrought in the same wood : on the ceil- 
ing was painted the return of the Prodigal Son, 
designee! and executed by the hand of some great 
master, round the edges of niiirh was cast a deVp 
border of pigs of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, throw- 
ing themselves into a variety of fiisks, lea^>s, 
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jumps, sporls, anitudesi and gesticulations: far- 
thermore in each of the four corners of the gor- 
geous roof laj four old sows suckling thirteen 
pigs apiece, extended at their ease on straws of 
gold. The furniture was composed of rich blue 
silk damasked with flowers, and round about tfas 
room were disposed, with judicious elegaiice» a 
profusion of gold, silver, and costly china orna- 
ments : the windows exhibited a grand sample of 
fine old painted glass ; in the first window wai 
painted a large committee of liogs holding a so- 
lemn council of war ; in the second window were 
two armies of swine drawn up in battle array ; ia 
the third the two armies were in the heat aad 
fury of an engagement ; numberless pigs lay 
stretched out upon the field of battle, and the 
blood ran in streams all about the window ; in the 
fourth there was a triumphal procession of hoga, 
in the midst of which, mounted on a car of vic- 
tory, rode an enormous boar eating a great carrot, 
and the juice running out of both corners of his 
mouth. — But to retuni to our party : their ealiag 
and drinking may be brought as one proof of their 
coming to Iheir senses, doing no little justice to 
Mr. Decastro's costly viands and delicious winea ; 
which were so excellent, and smelted so sweet, 
that a marble statue of Epicurus ran from ita pe- 
destal and sat down to dinner with the rest of the 
company ; a liberty it was never known to take 
before, though it had stood in Mr. Decaatro's 
dining room for many years. "Well, much talk 
passed, and many welcomes and compliments lie- 
ta'een Mr. and Mrs. Decastro and their guesta, 
w^hout one word, at present, upon the pork- 
shop : a pleasant ji^lance was now and then ex- 
changed between mine host and mine hostess, but 
nothing further, forasmuch as they merrily lay 
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by for the cue from their company, who c^jed 
them quite as much as they peeped aod watched 
on their side for their hearts ; Old Comical put- 
ting in his nose, at times, amongst the servants, 
who dearly loyed a joke, to see how oiatters went 
on. As soon as the dinner was carried away, for 
when people have filled themselves as full as they 
. can hold, they are content to part with what they 
cannot eat ; as soon as the dinner was carried out, 
and the worst part of eating is that it quite spoils 
the i^petite, as soon as dinner was carried out, 
and when a man hath filled his belly to quarrel 
and knock the servants on the head for taking 
away what meat may be left upon the bones were 
ill manners, as soon as dinner was carried out, 
tlie wine and desert set, and the servants all gone, 
curiosity began to be very riotous in certain peo- 
piei ihe hiuies especially, when Mrs. Ferriinont, 
who could hold out no longer, when Mrs. Perri- 
mont, who had sat in a bursting condition all din- 
ner time, when Mrs. Perrimont, who reully was 
in such distress that she fidgetted about on her 
chair as if the devil was between her and her 
cushion, when Mrs. Perrimont, staring at Mrs. 
Decastro, said, that she and the rest of her party 
had been robbed at the Park gates! Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro kept fast hold of theia counte- 
nances, and they had great need, for^j^'^vne nius^ 
cle had broken loose it bad spofled the jest. 
< Robbed at the Park gates !' said Mr. Decastro. 
^ Robbed at the Park gates !' said Mrs. Decas- 
tro ; and both put a great lie into their faces, for 
they made countenance as if they knew nothing 
at all about the matter. Nt>w, as soon as Mrd. 
Perrimont had broken the shell out came white 
and yolk and all together — Lord Budemere said 
he had been robbed of Ofiore than all the t «% \ 
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Sir Harrjr anil Lady Sf. Clair pushed on ftfler 
his loidnhip, and Ihey all cried out upon their 
losses like — we must owe you a Miiniie, readerv 
for we cannot, at present, find any noise in nature 
at all Cf|ual to their outcries. Upon Ihiiv vide- 
licet the great noise — Mr. Decastro held up hia 
hand for a little silence, and begged his noble 
brother, Lord iiudcinere, would tell the story for 
all the rest. Upon which the peer arose in a verj 
graceful manner, ami, stretching forth his right 
hand, which was as much as to say thai he would 
make his words p)od against any man with bit 
fist, stretching forth his right hand, told the whole 
story of the pork and butter shop. As soon aa 
the noble lord had told his story, and shut bia 
mouth up, to the truth of which every body in 
his lordship's party liore ample testimony, Mr. 
Decastro arose in his turn, and said lliey moat 
all be very much mistaken, for wherever tbej 
had met with a shop on the road Ihey cer- 
tainly had if(*en no such thine at the park gates. 
* Wiiat i^iites do you call those on the brow of 
(he hill,' said Sir Marry, 'at fifty yards distance 
from the ferry ?' * 'I'hose arc my park ^ates, cer- 
tainly,' Muid Nlr. Dccantro, * but I am sure there 
i^ no siirli iU'uij^ an any hIioji there.' * * But I will 
lirt yoti fii'ty t^nlniMs,' naid riir Harry in hasle, 
Mlial there in a shop there, and that pork and 
bulter, Kniift'and tobacco, are hold in it at this mo- 
ment !' 'There was a time,' Haid IVlr. I>eca9fro, 
' when I would have taken any bet you dare<l to 
olfer — but that time ii ^ow*. by — however, I do 
assure yon, upon my honour, that (here is no 
shop at my park gates, or any house there, ex- 
cept the lodge on the light hand side roming to 
the castle.' * You mean,' said Lord Budemeret 
^1 whlto stone building with golhick windows 
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! tainted green V ' I do,' said Mr. Decaitro, * !• 
luilt the same last year at my park gates.' ^ And 
will you say/ rejoined Sir Ilarry, * that there is 
no such thing as a pork and butter shop immedi- 
Ately opposite to this lodge at your park gates V 
* I will not only say it, but pledge my honour that 
ao such exists there,' said Sir. Decastro ; * surely 
I ought to know what I have at my park gates !* 
Upon which Sir Harry jumped up like a man 
that Jhad a devil, and swore a great oath that he 
.and all his party had jiot only seen the shop, but 
had all been in it, and been robbed in it too, not 
more than an hour before dinner : upon this each 
person named the sums of money which had been 
taken fro:n them. Mr. Decastro then said that 
he had taken notice of something very odd in 
the looks and demeanour of the whole party e%ner 
aince they had been in the house, and begged to 
Jluow what wine they had drank with their sand* 
wiqhes f Upon which Sir Harry called aloud for 
the devil to take him if did not go that moment 
.to the park gates, and bring a pound of pork 
steaks lo make his wonts good; and away he 
weui like a man that hud taken a dose of physick. 
Now in the worthy barttuel^ absence every i>ody 
hor.e Mi*, and .Airs. Decastro down, say what 
they would, that there certainly was a pork and 
hutter shop at the park c:afes, aiul ur^^ed the iiU- 
posiiibilify «>f so manv pconle being deceived all 
together: Mr. and Mrs. Dera^tro in)«i«1insc upon 
it that there was no such thing, Lord Budemere 
liegged thai the man who was sent to be their 
^uide fioji Catlislo, might be called in to cor- 
roborate their assertions. At that moment some 
one knocked at the door wifh a knuckle, and, at 
a word, in came Old Comical him«elf with a letter 
in his hauvl for Mr. Decastro: all knew him in* 
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momenfy and Lord Budemerey begging silence, 
for more mouthsi than one opened upon old Com- 
ical, said, he would be very glad to ask him a 
question ; whereupon Old Comical turned his 
face to the noble lord in expectation thereof: * I 
think/ said his lordship, * for I can scarce be sore 
of any thing to-day, that you told us your name 
was John Mathers V ' I did, my lord,* quoth he. 
* At all events,' said his lordship, * I am to far 
right — pray, Mr. John Mathers, what gales do 
you call those at fifty yards distance from the fer- 
ryman's house V * The park gates, my lord,* quoth 
Old Comical. * Do you know of any houses built 
at or near the said gates ?' * Yes, my lord.' * How 
many V * How many !' quoth Old Comical ; 
' why, there is none at all but the lodge, that I 
know of, my lord.' * None but the lodge !' said his 
lordtihip; * why I'll swear there was a shop there 
when we came through to-day, kept by one John 
Docastro*; the man's name, and the goods in 
which he dealf*, were painted in capital letteni on 
a piece of board half as broad as this fable, which 
was nailed up over his door !' Old Comical star- 
ed at the wine, and then at hiw lordship, by turns, 
and looked like a man that had much ado to keep 
hii rounteuance. * Why, you scoundrel !' said 
Lord Budernere in a rage, Mo you take me to be 
drunk ! I'll iwear that there was a shop at the 
park gates this morning!' * What there might be 
at the park gales this morning, my h>rd,' said Old 
Comical, *I will not venture now to say, but I 
am just come through the park gates with thii 
letter, and I am sure there is no such thing ai a 
shop there now : — but I met a mad sort of a gen* 
tieman there who was very busy in looking for 
one, he had not found it, however, when 1 came 
away.' At tliat moment in came Sir Harry, and 
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bow wise soever he might hare looked when he 
went out, he certainly looked very much like a 
fool when he came in again. ' This is the yerjr 
man/ continued Old Comical : * well, sir,* said 
he, addressing the baronet, < did you find the pork 
and butter shop ? I hope your honour had dined, 
for it would have been no easy matter to have 
got a pork-steak at the park gates.' The baro- 
net began to curse and to swear, (and when a man 
18 apt to tell lies it is very fit that he should swear 
to what he says,) that the devil had flown away 
with the pork shop, for there was no such thing 
now to be found at the park gates ! — Mr. and 
Mrs. Decastro fell a-laughmg ; but Old Comical 
looked very grave, and said, that the pork and 
butter shop must certainly be a second sight, and 
something would happen before long at the park 
gates. Lord Budemere leaped out of his chair, 
aeised Old Comical by the collar, and, doubling 
his fist in his eyes, asKed him if he dared to deny 
that the whole party had stopped their carriages, 
had got out, ana went into a shop which stood op- 
posite the lodge at the park gates V * It must be a 
much bolder man than I,' quoth Old Comical, ^ to 
dare todeny any thing while such a fist is held with- 
in an inch of my nose ; there was certainly a pork 
Mid butter shop at the park-gates any time to-day 
your lordship pUases.' vTake care what you say, 
.you rascal,' said Lord Bnde!nere shakins^ his fist. 
— • I do take all the care I can,' quoth Old Comi- 
cal, * and I were mad to be careless at this awful 
moment — but if your lordship force me to say 
what you please yon must e'en thank yourself if 
you get a lie for your piims : a man were a fool 
not to say any thing to save his eyes from being 
knocked but of his head ; but it is very hard that 
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your lurdHhip cannot sec a ghost wilbout making 
another man awcar to it !* < A ghost ! you rascal/ 
quoth hiH lordship, ' what ghost .' I and the rest 
of our party got out of our carriageM, and went 
into a little slion at the park galea, and we all saw 
certain quantities of hntler set ready for sale ia 
it, and a pig cut into little bits, and laid out in 
haslets, chopn, steaks, and griskins.' * It was all 
air, my lord,' quoth Old Comical, * the butter 
was a ghost, and is melted into thin air ; the 
pork-steaks, haslets, chops, and griskins all bdh 
goblins vanished now, shop and all, into thin in- 
visible wind. It was well your lordship did not 
eat any thing in this shop ; what a terrible thing 
it would have been for your lordship to have bail 
a ghost in your belly ! — And who can tell how S 

Cig may choose to revisit the earth after it Iw 
een stuck? who can say that it may not ccune 
again in steaks and griskins ? who can say— an- 
gels and ministers of grace defend us ! — who can 
say that butter may not rise again after it has 
been eaten, and haunt people ? uneasy, perhaptv 
at being sold under weight or over price — sonit 
damned trick or other has been played at that 
part of the park where the gates now stand, in 
ages past, some sad rogue hath kept a shop there 
and cheated people in former times, depend upoD 
if, my lord — and that accounts for the whole shop 
and all the shirk in trade appearing to your lorii-' 
ship.' ' What sad ro^iio may have kept a shop 
there in a;;rs past I will not say,* qiiolh hii loru" 
ship; 'but this i will say, that some sad rogutf 
kept a shop there tJii.s iiioi.-iiui^ and lobbcd ou^ 
party of the best part of an hundred poitiid* 
amongst us, and the ni.itter shall be \tn\i I intii 
before we leave this purl ol tin* wuiM li 
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lordship must have bought a great deal of pork 
and butter,' quoth Old Comical, ^ to come to so 
much money, I can't think what you will do with 
it all ! you can never eat it while it is good.' 
* Pork and butter !' said his lordship ; * we parted 
with our money and have got nothing but our 
fools' heads to show for it !' < What !' quoth Old 
Comical, ' did your lordship give away your mo- 
ney to a spectre ? ^Vhat can a ghost want money 
for? lie neither eats nor drinks, wears out no 
stockings, shoes, or breeches ; comes into peo- 
ple's houses and never pays any rent, — then, un- 
;ss he is taxed, what the devil can a ghost want 
money for ? A ghost may go out of the world 
without paying his bills, but when he has once 
got clear off and out of the reach of bailiffs, con- 
stables, writs and executions, he must needs be 
a very foolish apparition lo come poking his nose 
into the world again to cheat folks out of more 
money, and rob Peter to pay Paul : besides, if 
be leaves the key of the cupboard behind him, 
let those that come in for the bread and cheese 
and his clothes pay his debts — it is amazing that 
such trifles as these should ever disturb folks in 
their graves that never disturbed them in their 
beds ! Ghosts that have had their throats cut 
have felt sore enou$;h upon it, folks say, to come 
back again to tell the news ; and some that have 
buried pots of money, and the heels of old stock- 
ings full of guineas, have risen again to serve an 
old acquaintance, and give another, with vast ge- 
nerqsity, what they have no further use for them- 
»e!ves, — but that a couple of hobgoblins should 
take it into their heads to come upon the earth, 
t^uild a shop, stock the same, and fall lo selling 
People pork and butter — ' * You chattering ras- 
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questions to Mrs. Decastro concerning a certain 
epistle, which were put with such consummate 
art as to make a sort of double shot of it, with a 
slj aim at Mr. as well as Mrs. Decastro, as who 
should say either may answer me that pleases, 
Mr. Decastro, therefore, arose, and adaressing 
his lady, who sat at the other end of the table, 
spake as followeth : viz. Mr. Decastro's mouth 
is open we know, but, before any thing comes 
out at it, we must beg leave to speak a few 
words ourselves — * Mrs. Decastro who sat at 
the other end of the table' — 

Scholium. 

A very good way to keep man and wife apart, 
they may quarrel, and they may pelt one ano- 
ther with potatoes, but as long as there are eight 
or ten feet of stout mahogany between them they 
cannot get at one another, to come to 6ghting 
before company. — But we must not forget that 
we left Mr. Decastro with his mouth open, who, 
from the aforesaid porthole of the brains, dis- 
charged the following words — 

Vis. 

* My dear,' quoth the loving gentleman, ad- 
dressing his matter to his wife, * my dear,' said 
he, for it may be remembered how apt he was to 
drop a drop of sweet-oil in her ear, * my dear,* 
said he, though some husbands say, ' Take that, 
my dear,* and give their wives a good knock on 
the head ; but he said, that is to say, Mr. De- 
castro said, ^ my dear,' with a drop of honey 
hanging at the end of his tongue ; ^ my dear,' 
said he, not calling her dear because he had 
given more than she were worth for her, as a 
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man may say of a wife bought for twenty pence 
and a quart of gin at Smith6eld, with a iialter 
round her neck ; ' my dear/ said he, not mein« 
ing to call her a drunken extravagant toad, that 
scored him up for brandy, ale, and bitters, per- 
kin, perry, rum, and the queen's-water, at every 
alehouse that she got smell of — no — * my dear,' 
said he, that is to say, he did not say what he 
never said — don't be in such a devil of a hurry, 
reader, we shall come to Mr. Decastro's speech 
in the course of half a score pages — * my dear,' 
said he, stretching out his hand as if to catch her 
by the nose — the nose ! yes, the nose ; what 
should a mail catch bis wife by ? what catches 
one*s atleiifion sooner than a pull by the nose? 
drag a man by (Le nose, and five times out of fif- 
ty you will draw Inn attention : adsbobs ! one's 
wits must be gone a wool-gathering indeed, if a 
man hath one's nose in his hand or a pair of tongs, 
and we none the wiser ! If any lady or gentle- 
man cannot smell such a thing as that they can 
smell nothing: to fire off* a gun we must pull it 
by the trigger ; to fire off a man we must pull 
him by the nose : — tliat\ nothing to the purpose 
'at all : yes, hut it is though, and for this very 
reason, for the nearest way fiom London to St. 
Alban's lies directly through Ilounslow. — * My 
dear,' said Mr. Deraslro, stretching forth his 
hand, as if to catch her by the nose, ' how glad 
shall we make the hearts of our kind friends that 
sit round, our table, when we tell them all the 
good news of this our fortunate situation ! when 
we tell them how well we linve sold our butter, 
and to what a good market we have brought all 
our pigs ! how all the old women l>rought their 
snuff-boxes to our shop fur f^nnlF, and how not a 
pipe was filled for ten miles round but by the 
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genuine tobacco sold retail by John Decastro ! 
But having scraped together a little money by 
honest industry, and put by a little bit of bread 
for our old age, having got a good house over 
our heads, and laid the crumbs of comfort about 
us, will not our kind friends join us in an opinion 
that it is now high time to leave ofT business, and 
resign to some other the good-will of the pork 
•nd butter shop?' 

Mr. and Mrs. Decaatro were certainly young 
people when this pretty comedy was acl^d, and, 
though some may think that it might have made 
more for their reputation if it had been passed 
over altogether in silence by the historian, it may, 
however, be submitted that, trifling as it may ap- 

fiear in the eyes of Sir Isaac Solomon, the ma- 
evolent pride and envy of some folks concerned 
in it met with a very seasonable rebuke in the 
exhibition of it. Now it is not one of the least 
poisonous of the ill humours that ebb and flow in 
the human heart, the malice it feels at the good 
estate of another, and the delight to see a poor 
man gnaw a dirty bone like a beggar's dog upon 
a dunghil, rather than smack his lips over a slice 
of venison swimming upon a silver plate in sweet 
sauce and rich gravy. Some of these fine folks 
came into Mr. Decastro's gorgeous old Castle as 
Ihe devil came into Paradise, whose rage, like old 
Satan's, was aggravated in proportion to the 
good things which they found in it. Old Crab 
was not invited to this pleasant comedy, for, as 
«oon as he got well of his fever, he engaged him- 
self with that eagerness which he always felt in 
another's service, in the affairs of his noble brc- 
ther-in-law. Good night t'ye, reader, you look 
sleepy. 

VOL. f. 16 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Lord and Lad/ Bademcre, Sir Hany and Lady St. Clairf 
and Madam Perrimont leaye Oaken OroTe— a little 
Touch upon what befel before thej torned the Part 
which is not before upon Mr. and Mn. Decastro. 

We hope jou slept well last night, reader, and 
that your wife, sir, or your husband, madam, did 
not kicif and sprawl about the bed, as the manner 
of some is, who go to sleep with their heads on 
the pillow and wake with Iheir feet there^ which 
r.s inconvenient : it puts us in mind of a story, 
iiowever. — Once upon a time there lived an old 
jnaid named Madam Stickleback, very lean, and 
.it fifty years of age what flesh she had was all 
tunied into horn, which made her so very stiff 
^}iat she had a hard matter to sit down, and, 
when once down, she had as hard a matter to get 
\'p again and straiten herself, so that her sitting 
ilown and her uprising, she moved so stiff in the 
Mnges, cost her ten minutes each. Now it came 
.0 pass that Madam Stickleback, who was very 
regular in all her motions, turned round in her 
!)ed like the hand of a clock ; she never rolled 
over bottom upwards or face downwards, no, she 
iiiways lay flat upon her back in the very centre 
of a bed, which she had been measured for, and 
had made six feet by six, being the precise length 
of Madam Stickleback's body; in the very centre 
of which Madam Stickleback lay as aforesaid, 
and turned round in it like the stiff hand of an 
old fashioned church clock which turns upon a 
pivot btuck through the middle of it, aye turned 
round in it just as if Madam Stickleback's body 
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moved upon a gudgeon and pintle exactly in the 
middle of her bed. Now it came to pass fur- 
thermore that the said Madam Stickleback was 
whimsical) and she had the twelve hours duly 
and at equal spaces marked in black ink upon her 
sheet, and she began with her pillow-bier, for- 
sooth, upon which was put the number 12, at 
which hour she always laid her head down io 
rest : how regular Madam Stickleback was in all 
her motions, sleeping as well as waking, will now 
be seen : as soon as she fell asleep Madam Stic- 
kleback began to move, and in one hour's time 
her head came to one and her feet to seven, when 
Madam Stickleback gave a grunt, as much as to 
say it is one o'clock ; in another hour's time 
Madam Stickleback's head came to two and her 
feet pointed at eight, when she gave two grunts, 
as who should say it is two o'clock ; when Ma- 
dam Stickleback's head came to three her feet 
pointed at nine, when she gave three grunts, 
which was as much as to. say it is three o'clock 
in the morning : when Madam Stickleback's head 
came to four she uttered four grunts to give no- 
tice it was four o'clock, and so on : but not to 
strike Madam Stickleback all round, if a man had 
come in at any hour, and looked at the position 
of Madam Stickleback's body, he might have set 
his watch by her, or, if he had had her at sea he 
might have determined the longitude by the old 
virgin with as much precision as by Mr. John 
Harrison's chronometer. To finish our story, 
reader. Madam Stickleback, after a regular series 
of motions, and a regular number of grunts. Ma- 
dam Stickleback returned her head to her pillow, 
and grunting twelve times, rang her bell and calN 
ed for the cherry-brandy bottle, forasmuch aa 
she then wanted winding up. 
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Now, reader, if your stomach terves for it, 
we will return (o IMr. l)ecastro*8 dining-room, 
where we shall find plenty of Burgundy and cla- 
ret, and a grand desert set out in baskets of sil- 
ver to the no little mortification of his noble 
guests, who daubed their faces ivith the sweetest 
smiles to hide the bitterness of their hearts : there 
was a sting in the tail of this trick of the pork- 
shop, which made a wound like a wasp, and in- 
jected poison into it at the same time : Mr. l)e- 
castro's shining the more brightly in proportion 
as his shining was the less expected, stung their 
souls ; and their envious momentary triumph 
over the degraded shopkeepers, recoiled upon 
them in proportion to the malice with which tneir 
souls were changed : but the kindhearted countess 
must be put down as an exception, who retired 
to her carriage in tears as soon as she saw the 
wretched situation of Mr. and Mrs. Dec astro : 
now it was her turn to rejoice, and her joy was 
worth fifty times the joy of the others. Lady 
St. Clair felt more vexed than any, as it was her 
due, for she had been the most saucy : Tiord 
Budcmerc was vexed too, but pleased at the 
same time : how could that be ? w liy, reader, he 
was vexed to find tliat his brother-in-law had still 
more shining stuff about him than he whose title 
was greater, but whose income was now like to be 
less ; and pleased to find that Mr. Decaslro was 
not like to quarter the pork-pi^kin with the fami- 
ly arms : but in each of the liearfs of the three 
others there was a devil's nest where the furious 
young harpies tore away the \itals with beak anc^ 
talons, and made a worse stir about than the vul- 
ture did in the liver of old Prometheus. ' Bro- 
ther Decastro,' said the carl| < how the devil 
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canjc all these things to pass ? I am in such 
amazement that I scarce know where I am> I feel 
like one enchanted !' « Why, my lord,' said Mr. 
Decastro, * you are not, nor can be, in greater 
amazement than I was : my brother Bat has done 
wonders for me, and made me in every way a 
better man than ever I was in my life.' * What!' 
exclaimed the baronet^ ^ has Old Crab done all 
these things ? why, it was said in town he could 
scarce find five shillings in the pound for your 
creditors ! The devil take Old Crab, / say, for 
telling such lies !' * Come, come, Sir Harry,' 
quoth Mr. Decastro, * I will not have my brother 
Bat abused ; and as for lies, others may tell lies 
for him, but I am sure he never told any him- 
self : brother Bat has a rugged outside, but a good 
and valuable heart, which lies in him like the peart 
iu the rough sea-shell : he spares no pains to serve 
a man, and will take nothing for his pains whea 
he has done : some work the harder the better 
they are paid ; brother Bat will work the harder 
the less he gets for his labour ; he will take pay 
at no man's hands : he refused all I could offer 
for what he has done for nie. — Brother Bat, said 
I, I will take no more rent for the farm which 
you hold of me : then you may take your farm, 
brother, said he, and hang it about your neck, 
and I'll go and rent another man's land : what 
the plague d'ye take me for, John ? His lease 
fell in with several others, when he raised his own 
farm iu proportion to all the rest — this, by the 
t^y, was a piece of good fortune for me and gave 
my brother an opportunity to put a vast addition 
lo my income — Brother Bat, said I, I will take 

none but the old rent from you — it was in vain 

he paid the advanced rent into mv bankei^s 
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ImikIs --Brother John, he replied, I hare laid by 
u llMie money for my joiing wench out of jour 
hju\ — and a lifMc money for my wife and myself 
ii'/fi'mM a l»a(l year — I am content, and I heartily 
thank (iod for l/m goodnef»«i. lie would lake 
nothing l)ut my thanks for all his services, and 
Faid, yon are now clear of all the world, John, it 
cannot call upon you for one farthing — a word in 
your c ar — ' i'ake heed.' * Clear of the world V 
fiaid I he earl ; * why how came you to get clear 
of (hf; worhl, and not only tha(, but find such a 
splendid balance fo live on, when your wife told 
liady I>udemcrc that if your estates were multi- 

tdied by 1 know not what, Ihcy would all come 
»ut aH dust into Ihe scale against the weight of 
your dcbis V * AVhy I am ashamed,' said Mr. 
Decaftlro, * lo tell yon the truth, though It were 
well if I had no gixatcr cause for shame ; my 
v/iffj and 1 nin^t needs fail to summing, of all 
tilings in the v/orld, take it into our wi:»e heads to 
rant np the bills, and a glorious cast we made of 
it, but we were willing to owe enough, at all 
cventM, fi)r wc made it out that wc owed money 
rno:j;^ii to ruin old (/rooHus. I thought it best to 
take liorK^ wliile I had one in the stable, and 
rode away from Iion<lon as if all London had been 
at my IiccIk, and ran for shelter into the north. 
If a man is like to come into large possessions, 
nine times in ten he is bred a dunce, when the 
nion: property a man is like io have, the more 
pains should be taken to teach him how to take 
fare of it. ^riic less a man knows the wiser 
ho is sure to think hiniBcIf, which is one of the 
cre;i(eHt miKfortunes of i;/;norance ; I must needs 
think po, and cot terribly frightened for my pains: 
rnv brother let n)e alone in order to bring my 
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blunders to a good accouot, I set myself down 
for a ruioed man upon my own knowledge, and 
my alarms, as it happened, bare been of great 
use to me. When my brother opened my eyes, 
Ifae first thing 1 saw was Ibis, viz. that 1 was a 
great fool : now yon cannot do a fool a greater 
piece of serrice than convince bim tfaat be is one, 
which, indeed, is no easy matter — the thing was 
done in my case, however, and the first wise 
tbiiijpl did was to take a step towards getting 
wise : I had luck on my side, for my brotber 
was at band, who was aUe io instruct me, and I 
soon began to find that the best thing I ever did 
io my life was to take a few lessons of bim : find- 
ing me apt io learn, he told me, by way of en- 
cooragement, that, by the help of some old leases 
falling in, my income, instead of being less than 
it was, would be more than it used io be, and 
that be could put me and my family into the old 
castle, where lie advised me to live, and 1 most 
certainly will do so, in a manner quite suitable io 
the dignity of my ancestors.' ' I am heartily 
glad to see this,' said Lord Budemere, ' but can- 
not forgive you, sir, for keeping your friends in 
the south so totally in the dark in this matter.' * To 
fell you the truth, my lord,' said 3Ir. Decastro, 
*■ I do not think I left many there who would not 
liave been more vexed than pleased at the news 
of my good fortune, so to keep them in the dark 
was to do them a kindness, who had set me to 
fctick pigs and my wife to sell butler.' 'The 
devil take me, Decastro,' said Sir Harry, ' but 
Ibis was an al>ominabIe trick, and I can scarce 
forgive you for it — but what the devil became of 
your pork shop V — Mr. Decastro laughed, and 
•iid that he ordered hi^ people io tr>':e it nway 
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and share the contents amongst them as soon tf 
he came out of it. * Well, but my good brother/ 
said Lord Budemere, ^I cannot suffer such a 
thing to be said of your friends without reverting 
to ity and speaking a word in their behalf.'^ 
* The less you say, my lord, the better/ replied 
Mr. Decastro, * of those whom you please to call 
my friends, and you will best consult both their 
ease and their credit, when you return into the 
south, by not undeceiving them in regard tp ny 
matters : — I have been much to blame, I^ter- 
tained them loo handsomely not to get their ha- 
tred for outshining them, and I could not so much 
as do one civil thing at last, but it was set down 
to my pride rather than to my good nature ; and 
I am sorry to say that it is my firm belief that 
most of those, whom your lordship calls my 
friends, would be more gratified in seeing me sell 

fiork by the pound, than thus entertaining my 
riends with venison and claret. I come no more 
among such whom I have no mind to please 
so much at my own expense ; one way, however, 
I am like to gratify these my good friends, I 
shall vex them no more with my fine parties and 
grand entertainments ; my wife, indeed, may do 
as she pleases, but these dregs have long since 
subsided in me.' ' Well, but devil take it, De- 
castro,' said Sir Harry, * you mean to come 
amongst us again ? You must meet us at the old 
places and laugh at the hoax of the pork shop ! 
You will not spend all your days in this odd cor- 
Iter of the world amidst woods and waters ? Re- 
member you have left an ill vapour behind you, 
come forth and shine again, and dispel, like the 
sun, the fog that hangs upon your name — come 
out of your hole and join us next season in town.* 
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— * You Trill not see my face again in London, Sir 
Harrj,' said Mr. Decastro. — ^The baronet mak- 
ing a countenance of surprise — * You may stare, 
sir,' continued lie, ' but I come no more amongst 
je, nor into a place that I cannot think on iirith- 
ont regret.' * Pshaw,* quoth Sir Harry, *you 
will stay here and get pickled in Old Crab's 
1 inegar — why, man, the folks in town will be as 
glad to see you in it as ever.' — * And as glad to 
see me ruined in it as ever,' said Mr. Decastro, 
^ but they are like to meet with no such sport, and 
so you may tell them. Sir Harry.' * Why,' said 
the baronet, * you don't mean to stay here and 
turn hermit? give us a little of your company in 
the winter, and then to the castle with a roaring 
party for the summer months.' Upon which 
Mr. Decastro putting on a grave face — ' Devil 
take me,' continued the pleasant baronet, ^ if he 
does not look like a hermit already, but he shaves, 
and that's a fault ! You have got some good Bur- 
gundy here, Decastro,' added he, swallowing a 
bumper and smacking his lips. ' The baronet is 
very merry,' said Mr. Decastro, * but I have no 
mind to commence savage after all ; I beg to say 
that I have not run out of the world so much be- 
cause I hated it, but because I was too fond of it 
to be safe in it : no, St. Clair, I do not altogether 
hate it, but lest I should sec enough of it to make 
me liate it I made mv escape before my good 
opinion of it were quite worn out ; and hope you 
vrill allow me to put it as no ill proof of my good 
temper to have lived so long in it and not hated 
it.' 'By heaven!' &aid the baronet, Mhis is a 
drop of Old Crab's verjuice !' * Come, Sir Ilar- 
rj,' said Mr. Decastro, ' I will not have Old 
Crab, as you call him, abused, I owe a great deal 
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to his gouci care of inc, and if I have found one 
friend in the world brother Bat is the man.' * A 
man T quoth the baronet ; * dame Nature was in 
a devilish cross humour when she put him on the 
stocks ! And she is a comical toad when she 
takes it into her head ; here's a link between the 
birds and the fishes in one place, and there's a 
link between the plants and the animals in ano- 
ther ; there's a link between the vegetables and 
minerals in a third ; but wlien goody Nature form- 
ed Old Crab there she made a fourth link be- 
tween a man and a bear.' 

The ladies, who had some time since retired 
to the drawin;;-rooni, now sent for the gentlemen, 
but Lord Budemcre and the baronet could scarce 
be persuaded to exchange the Burgundy and 
claret for tea and coffee, liquors much less to 
their (asic — they walked into the drawing-room, 
however, after a few more glasses, and what 
came io pass therein we now proceed to say. 

Now it so befel that Mr. Dccastro walked first 
Into the drawing room, and this to show his guests 
the way, not because they were drunk, but bc- 
cauiie they had never walked into his drawing- 
ruoni before, which was one reason why they 
did not know it — upon this their walk to the 
apartment of the ladies. Lord Budemere touched 
the baronet upon the shoulder and said in a whim- 
per, * I wonder very much, St. Clair, what is be- 
come of our money 7' The liaronet, who very 
well knew that it was much the way of money 
as it is of a wild bird, never to return to a man's 
hand after it liath once flown out of it, said, 
' Tpon my soul 1 had almost forgot it, my lord) 
let us drop a little hint about it presently.' * A 
hint !' said the carl, *■ I wUI make no hint of th« 
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matter ; I will ask for it, I assure jrou, before I 
leare flic house : I have as little to spare as anj 
man — monej is money to me — I never was so 
much out of feather in my life ; or, upon my 
soul, St. Clair, I would have settled my Newmar- 
ket bets with you before this time : if Old Crab 
will but do half as much for me as he has done 
for Decastro, I shall soon get all my debts off my 
hands.* * Upon my soul, Budemere,' said Sir 
Harry, * I am not a little surprised at his under- 
taking your matters after the discovery you told 
me ou* * This comes of hoarding up old letters, 
Sir Harry,' replied his lordship ; * the matter 
was this — Old Clrab opposed the match between 
me and his sister Miss Decastro ; and, setting 
me down for a rascal, came to a quarrel with his 
father upon not securing her fortune to her uses ; 
I, not a little enraged at this, wanting, as I did, 
a supply of ready cash at that time, made mat- 
ters as bad as I could between him and his fa- 
ther, and spurred him into such a fury against his 
son, that, to make me amends, he disinherited 
Old Crab : most of this business was unluckily 
managed between the old gentleman and me by 
letter ; and Old Crab, looking over Decastro's 
papers when he settled his affairs for him, in an 
evil hour found the whole correspondence.' 
'This was the devil !' said Sir Harry, 'but how 
could you excuse yourself?* * Why,* replied the 
earl, ' I was struck dumb for a time ; I took my 
pen, however, and wrote the best apology I 
could, and have not seen Old Crab since : when 
we meet I am afraid I shall look like the greatest 
fool of the two.* They now walked into the 
drawing-room, and what was very extraordinary, 
they did not find the ladies silent in it. — How 
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80 I surely the wonder lies all on the other slile : 
it lies in no iticli place, reader, for who could 
have thought!4hey had not talked themselves 
presently to death having so much matter as 
they had to talklupon ? — Now some folks have 
gone so far as tili s^ay that a woman does not talk 
after she is dead^ if any please to believe it ; it 
may be doubt fuit; we, however, have our rea- 
sons for not thjiikin:^ it is an impossibility : but 
as p<per, pensilAd ink woultl fail us if we put 
down one-tenthc»f all the ladies said, we will 
pick a few choifl^ flowers only, of rhetorick we 
mean, not to getptir brains turned with the meta- 

Ehor, for metaAori arc apt to addle men*i 
rains, and, thouUi it be a great truth that no 
lady from the bAnning of ladies down to the 
last new petticoat ever said a foolish thing, for- 
asmuch as it is ne pi-erogati\e of the men io 
keep all the silly wings to themselves— except 
what tliey print — %Wre the devil are we got ?— 
One moment, reader, let us step back to the be- 
ginning of the sentence to see how we set out, 
and what it was that we were talking about — 
why should an author know what he is talking 
about I it is the proper business of the reader to 
fmd all that out ; the author has nothing to do 
with that part of the matter, it is his busineis to 
Hud woril.4, but as for meaning?, reader, that is 
jour look out ; we leave that to you, and if there 
be no connexion in what we say it is the fault of 
the book-binder — it is his business \o stitch all 
matters together: do we not give you word*, fine 
words as any in t!io dictionary ? If you havo 
words enough f')r }our money, reailcr, yoi hav^ 
no cause for any comp.'-iint ; lor wlicn a ui;:ii bu) t 
ii b:ok, wliat docs ho hnv b:it wonlj .' Zk>, nl.tn 
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he bnyg a house, what does he buy but a heap 
of bricks ? and if they all lie loose, it is all the 
better, he may stick them together just as he 
likes : folks make a fuss about architecture, and 
what is it after all but the sticking one brick to 
another ? sticking words together is something 
like it — ^put down your money, sir, and we will 
find words enough and leave you to sort them 
and lay them in courses: what! do you ^ think 
we take you for a fool, reader ? if we find words, 
it were an insult to suppose that you could not 
find, sense yourself : if you have none you are 
no better than a fool, and had best let books 
alone, for, if a fool must needs buy what he don't 
understand, a fool and his money are soon part* 
ed : — hold hard at that — ^he that buys your book 
can never be a fool : a word to the wise — if 
every fool in Great Britain take a copy a-piece 
your work will soon see its tenth edition : very 
good, reader, put down your penny and set the 
example, and Solomon in all his glory could not 
do a wiser thing. But we were talking about 
the ladies, and the pretty things that came out 
of their mouths — ana a lady cannot spit but out 
falls a diamond, or a pearl ; and that is the rea- 
son why pearls and diamonds are so cheap that 
Louden now-a-days is paved with precious 
stones — ^when a man pays a compliment to the 
ladies, the greater the lie may be that he tells the 
better, for the greatest lie is the soonest believed ! 

liord Budemere was not a little astonished at 
Old Cirab's readiness to look into his affairs after 
having found him to be the instrument of his dis- 
inheritance ; Old Crab, however, was ready to 
do any man a good turn, friend or enemy, it was 
aH one to^ him; notwithstanding this temper. of 
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his, however, be would often revenge an insult 
upon the spot ; a fault, be used to say, that took 
bim every spare moment of bis life to make 
amends for: Lord Budemere succeeded to m 
noble estate and married a noble fortune too, for 
Miss Decastro, as ba(b been said, came into his 
house with her sister Peggy's fortune as well as 
her own ; for poor Peggy was disinherited too— • 
Old D^castro laid about bim when be was in his 
tantrums — Lord Budemere bad plenty both of 
land and money, and some very fine houses, but 
prodigality was the moth that fretted the gar- 
ment — Not to tell Mr. Decastro's story over 
again, however, in another man's name, suffice it 
to say, that Old Crab found his lordship's mmt* 
ters in a much worse condition than his brother 
John's matters ; but more of this in another 
place. We will now look into Mr. Decastro's 
drawing-room, where the gentlemen upon their 
entr€ found the ladies talking with all their might : 
Lady St. Clair, who was stung with more scor- 
pions than one, seemed to be in a state of much 
inflammation ; she was making some pretty free 
remarks upon Mrs. Decastro's masquerade, ms 
she called it, and went so far as to say, though 
not in so many words, that she was not at all 
times in a humour to be made a fool of; she 
would not have it thought, she said, that she 
could not take a jest as well as another, but 
thought at tlie same time that people's feelings 
were not to be trifled with in such a manner. 
Colonel Barret's story, seconded and confirmed 
as it was by Mrs. Decastro's letter to Lady Bu- 
demere, the insinuations of which she left to the 
wriler'a conscience, if Ihey might very well de- 
reive people single-handed, what could be 
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pected from their forces united, but an unqualified 
belief, (hat every thing in the idle butter-shop 
were true ? She, for her part, she said, was not 
very easily imposed upon, but she as much be- 
lieved that all she saw in it were true, when she 
threw her purse into Mrs. Decastro's ragged 
apron, as she believed that she was a breathing 
creature. Mrs. Perriaiont, who could talk, as 
well as Lady St. Clair, wound up her argument 
with saying, that the result of this pretty piece of 
mockery amounted to making a jest of a friend 
who came to do a kind thing : she loved a jest as 
well as any body, but never could give counte- 
nance to a joke that sacrificed the feelings of 
one's friends. Lord Budemere, whose 'money 
ran a good deal in his head, put in a few words 
by main force at this place ; for he had never 
come in but by downright strength of voice : beg- 
ging pardon for interrupting the ladies, with much 
politeness, he said, that the whole party felt ex- 
treme sorrow at seeing Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, 
whom they used to see moving in the first circles 
in the world, now degraded into shopkeepers, and 
in this the large contributions which they made 
might very well bear them out ; his pity, he added, 
had never picked his pocket to such an amoimt 
before. In this they all agreed, except the kind 
countess, (who retired, as it may be remembered, 
in tears and sorrow to her carriage,) and looked 
as if they could be very glad to see their charity- 
money coming back again — into which language 
Mrs. Decastro construed their eager looks in a 
moment, and, unlocking a litile gold box which 
stood amongst a profusion of other ornaments 
upon a work-table, she first took out the earl's 
thirty pound note, and, returning it to his lord- 
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ship, saidy * As far as you pitied the poor pork 
aoo butter-womao I am obliged to you, and to 
you, Sir Harry/ returning his money ; * and to 
you, madam,' returning Lady St. Clair*s ; * and 
to you, Mrs. Perrimont,' returning it with an ele- 
gant courtesy to each, as she restored them their 
property ; — then turning to the countess and 
kindly shaking hands with her, she aidded, * bat 
you, my dear sister, gave me nothing but your 
tears, a more precious gift by far thaw any aum 
of money ; — mere is more true charity in one 
kind drop that falls in private for the sorrows and 
sufferings of others, than in a thousand gvineaa 
proudly ushered into the notice of the world m 
all the pomp and parade of publick contribution.' 
In a few days Lord Budemere and his party left 
the castle. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

How Old Crab*R Add! Biddy died ooe daj— how Old Cons- 
ical set folks a-laughing at Church, lioging of PsalauH- 
bow Old Crab scolded him thereupon — how Old Crab 
went iuto Northamptonshire to make his Annt*t Will— 
how Old Crab called upon the Lord of the Manor of 
Cock-A-doodle. Old Comical taku the pen. 

Now it came to pass that Mr. and Mrs. Decaa- 
tro kept a bright eye upon liord Budemere and 
his party, until they got them all safe out of the 
house — never once lost sight of them — no— for 
how soon is a nilvit fork, or a silver spoon whipt 
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into a man's pocket ! How soon is a bottle of 
gin or a cask i>f brandy tucked under a woman's 
petticoats ! Mr. and Mrs. Decastro had a right 
to look about them as long as thej had any thing 
to lose, and more especially as Lord Buderaere's 
party admired vastly all the pretty things that 
they clapt their eyes on in the castle, and when 
people fall to admiring another man's goods, their 
fingers are su^e to itch like fury ! As soon as they 
were gone, Mr. and Mrs. Decastro began to count 
their spoons and look into the henroost, and found, 
to their great joy, that if any thing was stolen 
nothing was missed. Now it came furthermore 
to pass, that Mrs. Decastro and Lady Budemere 
came down with a world of salt water at parting, 
and they smacked one another's faces with their 
red lips as if they would bite one another's heads 
off. — Well, away they went, the Earl and Coun- 
tess, Sir Harry and Lady St. Clair, and Mrs. 
Perrimont, and, as good luck, and a good look 
out would have it, there was nothing missed in 
the house after they were gone, except a box of 
corn-salve belonging to Mrs. Pettitoe the house- 
keeper. 

How busy Old Crab was at this time ! for what 
with setting his brother-in-law Lord Budemere'ii 
house in order, and darning his estates, and mak*- 
itig his aunt Biddy's last will and testament, he 
scarce knew on what hand to turn him. 

Old Comical was smoking his pipe over his 
toast and ale and nutmeg in porch at the farm, 
* John !' quoth Old Crab, * come for orders :' for- 
asmuch as it may be remembered that Old Com- 
ical was Old Crab's bailiflfand olerk of the parish, 
and said Amen to all Old Crab said in church o* 
Sundays, <John!' quoth Old Crab, 'come for 
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orders/ WhereapoD Old Comical made hb 
appearance in Old Crab's little parlour with hn 
brown jug in one hand**what ! leave such pre- 
cious liquor all alone in the porch! — with his 
brown jug in one band, and his pipe in one coi^ 
ner of his mouth, and his wig turned bush for- 
wards to keep the flies off his forehead, * Master,' 
quolh Old Comical with his pipe stuck ia hb 
face, ' here am I.' Old Comical smoked a long- 
tailed pipe in summer, forasmuch as the vapour, 
coming through a long vein, came cooler into Us 
mouth, but the aforesaid Old Comical smoked a 
short pipe in winter to keep his nose warm, which 
hung over the bowl thereof with a purple chil- 
blain at the end of it, for the frost snapped at 
Old Comical in winter-time as if it would We his 
nose off: * Master,' quoth Old Comical, *hert 
am I.' ' John,' quoth Old Crab, ' 1 am called 
into Northamptonshire to make my aunt Biddj's 
will, for she hath taken it into her head she may 
die, it appearing by the register, here, that lies 
on the table, that she is ninety years of age : this 
paper contains orders for what 1 would have done 
in the farm, and this purse of money to pay the men 
for three weeks: bid the carter give Old Crop a 
good feed of corn, I shall set out for NorthamfH 
tonshire to-morrow morning : take these three ser- 
mons to Dr. Rofiybottom, and tell him to serve 
my church three Sundays : a word with von, 
John : if you cannot sing psalms without making 
such faceM you shall sing no more ; you have set 
the people a-laughing these two last Sundays : 
if you cannot sing psalms without screwing your 
cursed jaws about m such a manner, you shall not 
sing at all, but sit still in your desk and let othera 
aing— twistmg your chaps about as if jom did it 



4>o purpose to disturb the congregatkni/ <Look 
you, master,' quoth Old Comical, * I sing with 
my quid in my mouth, and that it is that is the 
cause thereof — the tobacco lies quiet enough in 
plain singing, but when I come to a shake the 
quid dances about like a devil ; 1 was beating in 
my throat upon the vowel o in a noble trill last 
Whitsunday, when suddenly my quid began to 
dance*— I was so rapt up in my gruppo that I for- 
got all about it until it leaped out of my mouth 
into old Grimes the sexton's, who was in his demi- 
semi :-— and do you think he would let me have 
my quid again ? — no, the devil-a-bit : he'll be 
hanged some day if there is a loop or string to 
spare— no— he tucked it into the corner of his 
jaw in the middle of a staff, and as soon as the 
psalm was out he shut his mouth, and I saw no 
more of my tobacco. If Old Grimes goes to the 
devil, if I don't send a chaldron of your best 
round coals after him I'll be — ' ' John,' quoth 
Old Crab, * thou art half drunk, what ale hast had 
to-night?' ' Did you ever know me do things by 
Iialvefs master?' quoth Old Comical : Mock yon, 
Blaster, I have received some good news of late, 
and was willing, I know I am welcome to your 
tap, I have received some good news of late, and 
was willing to throw down t'other mug upon it ; 
I know I am welcome to your tap, your honour.' 
'Good news, you scoundrel,' quoth Old Crab, 
< what good news ? except that the key was left 
in the ale-cellar door.' Upon which Old Comi* 
cal blew a long volume of smoke out of his mouth 
into Old Crab's face and eyes, and putting him 
info a thick fog, communicated to Old Crab what 
Lady St. Clair had told him in the ferry-boat, 
Homely, that his brother had printed an adver- 
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tisement for faino, and was willins; io paj him his 
legacy. Old Crab said he would call on hia 
brother before he left Northanipfonshire, and 
look' into if ; but added, that be was not at all 
pleased with Old ComicaPs behaviour at chnrch, 
and if he could not behave better in it, he would 
order the church-wardens to put him out of it and 
disgrace him in the presence of the rongrefcation; 
subjoining, that if he found no better return for 
the clerkship which he had given him than torn- 
ing the psalms into ridicule, and setting folki 
a-laughing in church, Old Comical should be 
turned out of that too as well as the church* and 
another take his office. 

Now it came io pass that the next roomingrat 
four o*clock Old Crab mounted Old Crop at the 
vppin^'Hiock at the house door ; whereupon be 
smote the old mare with his. oaken towel^ and off 
trotted Old Crop with Old Crab and his saddia- 
bags. 

Now upon the arrival of Old Crop and Old 
Crab at Skeleton House, for that was the name 
of his aunt Biddy's palace, he found the old 
lady's carriage at the door, and her already dress- 
ed in her bent tackle to go to a ball. Now at 
that time the clock struck ten, and the cock had 
been upon the perch an hour : *Aunt Biddy/ 
quoth Old Crab, after the usual ceremonies of 
salutation, ^ I am corne to make your will :* and 
cast tlieieijpon his eye over a gay knot of artifi- 
cial flowers stuck with an air into the old lady's 
cap. * Ha*, ha*, nephey,' ijuoth the frisky old 
lass nilh a simile, ' it will be time enough for that 
to-iuorr('W, I am <;oin£; to a dance in the nei^- 
bourhood:' wlicn, giving her people orders Io 
take care of Old Crab, and Old Crop, who hail 
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trotted many a weurj mile, poor old toad, with a 
foal in her stomach, (we must not lay bellj, for 
that is indecent,) when giving her people orders 
as aforesaid, the old lady stept into her carriage 
with a little more alacrity tnan her aged limbs 
could well afford, that complained in half a dozen 
loud cracks that thej^prere in no such skipping 
humour. 018 Crab sucked up his cheeks at the 
cay old lad^, jirho scutlled into her coach too 
quickly to l^ave him any time for a reply. The 
next morning, at breakfast, * Aunt Biddy,' quoth 
Old Crab, * cTye' mean to dance into your gravo 
with a tabor and pipe at your tail ? In fhe devirs 
name, d'ye know how old ye are V ' Past fifteen, 
nephey,' quoth the merry old virgin with a smile. 
^ Past fifteen!' quoth Old Crab ; < d'ye know how 
Biany fifteens there. are in ninety V ^ I love the 
age of fifteen so well,' quoth she, <that I don't care 
how often it comes over.' ^ You have got it in 
your bead it seems,' quoth Old Crab, ' that it is 
time to make your will ; now, look ye, madam, 
if you can get the fiddles out of your brains, J 
have a world of work on my hands, and could be 
glad to come to the business :' upon which he 
went on to tell her that he had a great deal to do 
for her nephew Lord Budemere, who was run- 
ning post haste to the devil. * His lordship 
shonla have come there long ago,' quoth she, 
* for every body said that he took the nearest 
way : whenever he gets there, however, he will 
be sure to meet with a warm reception, for he 
and the devil are old friends ; hand and glove^ 
nephey Bat, on the best of terms. — You have 
another lame dog to help over a stile, then, it 
aeems, nephey Bat; but John is upon good 
gTQuad again, you tell me/ * Yes, but this in 
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nepfaej Bat ? if one is merry and wise, hse, ue- 
phey Bat?* *You are merry enough,' quoth 
Old Crab, Mf you were but as wise, and old 
enough too to be more of the one and less of 
the other to my thinking.' * Why, look you, 
nephey, the more merry the more wise, that's 
my motto, though it mayn't Be so much to 
your liking. — I give a ball to-morrow, and to- 
night I am going to a masquerade, so if you 
please we will come to parish business as soon as 
we have done breakfast. I may die, hs, nephey 
Bat ? 1 may die, the youngest of us all may die, 
nephey Bat ! hae, hs, hse, nephey Bat !' where- 
upon the old lass»clapt her hand gajly on Old 
Crab's shoulder, and sang the following staves : 

Come, a thing that begins with an F''' for old Care ! 
Grief shall ne*er make a crack in my old earthen ware, 
1*11 dance, drink, and sing, frisk, chuckle, laugh and chat- 
ter. 
And as soon as I am dead the devil take my emptj platter. 

Sing fal lal liddy tiddy di do ! 

> 

Look ye. Old Coek-ap-doodle, how the sun shines to-day ! 
A louse for the hangman. weMl be merry while we may : 
Old tuzzy muzzy grief, curse her picture, is a drab ! 
Bat mirth is a funny lass, what sayst to that. Old Crab ? 

Sing fal lal liddy tiddy di do ! 

< What d'ye think of that ? hah, hah, nephey 
Bat V * A merry old cat !' quoth Old Crab. 

< Merry ! aye, nephey,' quoth aunt Biddy, * I 
danced four dances last night, fell in love, and 
dreamed that I was kissing my partner. Die ! 
why you don't think I mean to die because I 

* iScAoiiUTfi— What could the old lady mean if not far- 
thing ? 
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sent for jou to make my will. Old Crab ? Vm 
not dead yet, nephey Bat, I am not dead yet.' 
* I will tell you a piece of my mind/ quoth Old 
Crab, * the sooner you are dead the better for 
the reputation of ages past ; you may be taken 
for a sample of what women were formerly, and 
bring more disgAce upon our great grandmother! 
than their share comes to, galloping about at thii 
time o'day to balls, routs and masquerades ; I 
wonder what the plague ails you for my part, or 
what the devil is come to a parcel of old bones ! 
Come, send the crockery away, if a will is to be 
made.' Upon which the old lady rang her befl, 
and, having cleared the breakfast table, the but- 
ler put an inkstand under Old Crab's nose, irho^ 
dipping his pen therein, and taking a sheet of 
paper, said, * Now, aunt, what is your frill ? 
what d'ye mean to do with your molwy V 
^ Why,' said she, * folks are apt to part with 
their money when they can keep it no longer : 
John, you tell me, is upon good ground, and like 
to keep so — and a man worth three-and-twentj 
thousand pounds a-year has enough and to spare 
for himself and his children ; there is my nepbejr 
Lamsbroke too is rolling in money ; and, aa for 
my lord, he would spend Mexico in one day and 
Peru in another, and not know where to find 
money to buy a supper before he went to bed ; 
besides, these good folks never come near mOy 
never make any inquiries after me no more than 
if I had a ton of marble upon my bones — not 
they — I know as little of them and care as little : 
they all live at a vast distance from me, certainlyt 
but a kind letter now and then would comfort 
my old soul : you have always been a kind and 
dutiful nephey, taken care of my money, done 
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ail my business for me, all ray little matters, 
saved me all expense and all trouble, and more- 
over put three hundred pounds a-year to my in- 
come by your skill and knowledge in the money 
markets — ^you, therefore, I make my heir, who 
ought to have all that John enjqjs at this mo- 
ment, if my brother had not listened, like a hot- 
headed fool, to Lord Budemere, who, to tell you 
a secret, was the sole cause of your being turned 
out of your estates : I tell you this that you 
may take no trouble in that man's matters, who 
has been the greatest enemy that you ever had 
to your back.' * In the first place, aunt,' quoth 
Old Crab, * I have to say that this thing is no 
secret to me, for I found a packet of letters, and 
their answers, among John's papers, when I set- 
tled his matters, that told me every thing : in 
the next, I have to add that I will have none of 
your money, madam : what I have done I have 
done, but I will lIa^ e none of your money : John 
lets me have my farm cheap, and I have improv- 
ed my church : I have enough, and will take 
none of your money, not I.' * Highty, tighty,* 
quoth the old lady, * none of my money, quoth-a : 
why, you don't know what is good, nepbey, you 
don't know what is good — not take any of my 
money ! O' my conscience 'tis the first time a 
bag of gold ever went a begging ! For the shame 
of the world and the speech of the people ! what 
will folks sav if I leave mv monev to another 
after all vou have done for me ? Who will tell 
my story for me after my bones are dry, when 
some fleering coxcoaib shall lift his foot upon 
mv tomb-stone, and sav, here liei; an old toad 
uider a slab that deserved to be buried under a 
dog-kennel — how she used her nephej Bat after 
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all he had done for her, curee her picture, a mui 
that would ride five hundred miles an end upoa 
a full gallop to come and cut her corns for her ! 
an old harridan, to cut such a man off with a 
shilling ! My meaning is this, nephey Bat, I 
would leave a sweet scent behind me, and not 
sneak out of the world with my tail between mj 
legs as a dog does, after having committed a nui- 
sance in the parlour. My Lady Wixwax and I 
had a world of talk upon this matter the other 
evening over a dish of gun powder-tea, but I be- 
lieve neither of us heard one word of what the 
other said for four hours, for we both talked 
together the whole time ; seeing how matters 
were like to go, we agreed, at last, to take it by 
turns to hold one another's tongues in the su- 
gar nippers : gracious heaven ! how Lady Wix- 
wax did run on after the ninth dish of gun- 
powder ! I paid her off, though, when it was 
my turn to nip, though her tongue quivered all 
the while between my fingers as if I had got 
hold of the tail of a snake ! Curse my picturei 
nephey Bat, if I think there is a woman beneath 
the silent sun that can talk so long, so lively and 
BO loud as the old Countess of Wixwax. We 
came both of us at last upon one thing dab, phiz. 
that you was the man for my money ; and ii you 
will not take it, or take it into your own family, 
curse my picture if I shall go out of the worl'^ with 
quiet bowels.' ^ What have I done to deserve 

i70ur money,* quoth Old Crab, < what the plague 
lave I done to deserve your money ? I'll have 
none of your money.' * My name,' quoth the* . 
old virgin, ' will stink above ground after my 
body is turned into snuff and my coffin into a 
snuff-box : I cannot abide ingratitude, nephey 
Bat : what did I know about worldly matters ? 
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I should have been robbed and ruined but for 
your services — they ought and shall be reward- 
ed : in the first place, put your daughter Julia 
down for ten thousand pounds.' * What the 
devi! art at^ aunt,' said he, ^ will you turn the 
daughter's brains by way of reward to her fa- 
ther ? you will put the wench out of conceit with 
the man I would pick out for her husband, and 
set her a-sniffling about after fine gentlemen.'* 

* The money shall come into your house, nephey 
if I commit a new sort of burglary, break in 
and put it there. Did'nt you wrest my fortune 
by main force out of the hands of my old uncle 
Benjamin, who claimed all the principal under 
some flaw in the deed of trust ? — put ten thou- 
sand down to little Julia, and, if you are afraid of 
the girl's running mad, keep it a secret till after 
she ia married*' * Is there no way to thank a man 
for what you are pleased to call his service»,* 
quoth Old Crab, * but by cramming money down 
his throat ? If I have done well, I shall not lose 
my reward, aunt ; if ill, justice will be done me, 
though you get upon my house top and shake 
guineas about our ears out of your petticoats. 
You have made the offer, you can do no more, 
let that ytisfy your conscience — rest you con- 
tent — ^my doors are bolted against your money.* 

* One word more,' quoth aunt Biddy ; * you 
have nothing but pewter in your church since it 
was robbed of the silver service ; now I will not 
be denied in this thing, I will leave a thousand 
pounds to furnish the Communion table, with 
^this inscription upon the principal piece of plate. 
Be it known to all, that this service of Commii- 
nion plate was beaueathed to the Rectory of 
Oaken Orove by Bridget Decnstroy in token 
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of her gratitude to her Nephey Bartholonuw 
becastrOj Rector thereof being the only return 
that he would receive at her hands for the man" 
ifold and valuable kindness which she received 
at his.^ ^ Well, well, aunt, I shan't stick out, I 
Hhan'l stick out ; if you make me your eiLecutor 
it shnll be done according to your order, but let 
me put on the inscription in Latin.' * No, no,' 
quofh she, * in Englinh, it shall be in Engliih, 
and then every body will understand it/ ^ Well, 
well, I shan'l stick out,' cjuoth Old Crab ; ' now 
for your money : if you are at a loss I will give 
you my advice, aunt, but I am come to make 
your will, not my own.' * My nephey Lami- 
broke is rich,' nald she, * and only one child ; my 

nephey John is rich, and has only two' * One 

word, aimt,' quoth Old Crab, < John has one son 
unprovided for, the yoiingf^st, named Acerbus^ 
r.'!::: IJi Wtf, ravonrii.; ; he has not a penny of 
money in the world, and the estates are settled 
in strict descent ; the eldest, therefore, will come 
in for all, and the youngest for none, any further 
than what his father can save for him : now, aU 
though I do not think it very iikeiy that John 
will run back into his old courses, yet we cannot 
put too many bolts upon that door ; le^^ whmt 
jou wi!! lO Arnr!)us under this condition, that if 
his father lays by two thousand pounds a-year 
as Ions; as he lives, Acerbus shall come in for 
the benefit of your will at his father's death, if 
he be then five-and-twenty years of age ; if not, 
as soon as he shall be : in case of his death to be 
divided equally amongst his children ; if none, , 
liis brothers ; in case of none, then among Sir 
John Lamsbroke's son's children ; and again, in 
case of none, amongst Lady Charlotte Orby's 
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children, your nephew Budemere's daughter: 
my aim in this thing is to make a check of a fa- 
vourite child upon the profligate propensities of 
his father. I have now some hopes, however, of 
John ; he has smarted too much to put his head 
again in the fire, or I am very much mistaken in 
the matter.* * Very well,' said she, * I am con- 
tent, since you will take nothing, nephey Bat, 
that these things shall be so. What is John's 
eldest son's name V * Frederick, a good for 
nothing young dog as ever was hanged or unhang- 
ed ; he may mend, belike,' quoth Old Crab, ' or 
he may go out of the world, some day, kicking 
in a string at the end of the devil's fishing rod, 
the gallows.' ^ Come, put him down a thousand 
pounds, a little legacy, that's all, to be his when 
he comes of age, to save a little promise I made.' 
After a few other trifling bequests. Old Crab 
was made executor, the will attested, put into a 
small cabinet, and the key thereof assigned to 
the care of Old Crab. 

As soon as the will was put into the cabinet, 
and the parish business, as the old lady called it, 
was done. Old Crab, whose way it was to abuse 
folks to their faces?, and do them a good turn be- 
hind their backs, began to cast it in his mind 
how he might be of service to poor Old Comical, 
and asked his aunt if she knew, or had heard of 
such a person as 'Squire Mathers ? Old Crab 
could not have applied to a fitter person, for there 
was not a family of any the least note within 
twenty milas of her house but the gay old lady 
was well acquainted with it. ' Nephey,' said 
she, * I know Mr. and Mrs. Mathers very well ; 
he has a very good estate at a place called Cork- 
a-doodle ; it is about fifteen miles from hence, 
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and if you will stay with me and go to the mai- 
querade to-morrow night given at Lord Star% 
you shall be introduced to the man, if you have 
any thing to say to him.' M go to a masquerade!' 
thundered Old Crab ; * what the devil have I to 
do at a masquerade V ^ Do 1 why you may coine 
very well in character of a Cynick/ said she, 

* and abuse every body you meet, nephey/ 

* What do you know of this man, aunt V quoth 
Old Crab. ^ Know of him? why I know more 
than is good, as I do of most of my acquaintance/ 
said she ; ' there is a story of his having defraud- 
ed a brother whom none ever saw here, and moat 
believe to be dead, of all the patrimony which 
his father left him, by giving out that his fi^ 
ther died intestate, and coming in for all the 
property as heir at law ; but he and his con- 
science had a quarrel upon it, and, as when roguea 
fall out, honest men come by their goods, he own* 
ed publickly that he had foimd a will, and had 
reason to think every thin;; did not belong to him, 
because hts father had bequeathed five thou- 
sand pounds to his brother John ; upon which 
he fell to advertise for him, but hearing no tidings 
of his brother, he kept the five thousand pounds 
in his pocket, either because he did not know 
whom to give it to, or because he thought the 
money might as well be in his own pocket as an- 
other's : but what have you to do with this maUf 
nephey V * No matter,' quoth Old Crab, * Thave 
a httle business with him ; but that's neither here 
nor there, aunt Biddy, and if you know it, it will 
be every-where.' * What ! can't I keep a secret? 
Yes, indeed I can, very well,' said she : * do tell 
me what business you have with Mr. Matberty 
apon my honour I will tell it to no souK' < And I 
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will take care you shall be as good as your word, 
for you skall not know it>' quoth Old Crab. And 
aunt Biddy never did tell it, for this reason, 
amongst others, because she did not know it. 

Early the next morning Old Crab mounted his 
mare, and having made his inquiries, made the 
best of his way too to 'Squire Mathers, and he 
was at his gate at Cock-a-doodle, before the sun 
or the 'squire was risen : so he gave Old Crop 
to a groom, who put her into a stable, and Old 
Crab said he would take a turn and stretch his 
legs, and by that time the 'squire might be 
stirring. Upon Old Crab's return at a very good 
time, videlicet, breakfast time, the 'squire begged 
he might be shown into the house, and taking 
Old Crab into his study, wherein he did his jus- 
tice-business, begged to know his complaint. < I 
am come to lay an iiiformation against a man, an 
please your worship, being told that you are a 
magistrate in this place, who has robbed his bro- 
ther of five thousand pounds.' The 'squire start- 
ed ; whether it was his conscience that made him 
start, or what it was, must be left (o the guess of 
the reader : the 'squire started, however, and 
changed colour, and said he could go no further 
in the matter than have the man taken into cus- 
tody, for which he would give proper orders. 
* Will your worship give me authority to lay 
hands on him if I can come at him V quoth Old 
Crab: that he cerlainlv would, he said: < and 
bear me harmless for the assault V quoth Old 
Crab. * I will,' said the 'squire. Upon which 
Old Crab instantly seized the 'squire by the col- 
lar, and said, as Nathan oner, ' Thou art the 
man.' The 'squire complained a little of this 
usage in his own hou^e, but bein^ a man of tem- 
per, begged to be informed whom he had injured, 
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and what was meant by this rude attack ; adding, 
that he was verj willing to redress any injurj 
which he had done any man, if any such charge 
could be fairly made out against him. Old Crab 
then told his story ; upon which the 'squire con- 
fessed that he had found a will, and had done all 
that lay in his power to find his brother John ; he 
further owned, with great candour, that he had 
secreted the said will, and told his brother a lie 
when he came to demand his money ; for Old 
Comical had been told by his father that he would 
leave him five thousand pounds, which was all that 
he had in his power to leave him, as the estates 
were settled in descent, and the tenant in rever- 
sion could not be brought to cut off the entail : 
the 'squire further said, that however extraordi- 
nary such a confession might appear, since he 
might so well have concealed the matter, he 
begged to explain the matter by saying, that he 
hated so much the thing he had been, that he 
thought the whole world owed him a shame for 
it ; he had therefore published the whole truth, 
together with his hearty repentance of what he 
had done : the most welcome news that he had 
ever heard in his life was that his brother John 
was found ; and as for his money, it was ready 
for him at any time when he, or his attorney, 
would call for it ; for none knew, nor could any 
imagine the pain and compunction of mind 
which he had suffered for what he had done ; 
saying this, he fell into such a fit of laughter 
as to be under a necessity of hof^ing his sides 
with both his hands for several minutes. Old 
Crab was not a little offended at this unexpected 
sally, and was preparing to express his anger, 
when IVIrs. Mathers came into the room in some 
haste, being told a stranger was with her husband 
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in it, well knowing what might happen if the stran- 
ger staid long with him. ^ Sir/ said she to Old 
Crab, seeing her husband convulsed with laugh- 
ter, * you will not take the thing amiss when you 
are told that my husband is yery subject to fits 
of this sort.' ' That may be, madam,' quoth Old 
Crab, ^ but I am in no humour to be laughed at 
for all that.' Upon this Mr. Mathers laughed 
so loud that Mrs. Mathers could scarce be 
heard to speak, and out he went, at last, 
laughing out of the room, holding his sides 
with both his hands. Old Crab and Mrs. Ma- 
thers being now left at the mercy of each other, 
* Madam,' quoth he, ^ 'tis well he left the room in 
time, or I would have broken his bones.' ^ You 
will not hear me, sir,' said she. ^ I came here 
upon no such laughing matter, madam.' ' He 
means no harm — no disrespect.' * What the 
plague does he mean V quoth Old Crab, in a 
Yoice that shook the house. ' Hear me, sir, one 
word } rnj h'JSbsnd ia subject to fits — to epjlejrr 
tick fits : he is sometimes seized even in church 
with these fits of laughter. I came into the 
room, knowing what might happen, in all haste, 
lest a fit should take him, as it usually is the case 
when with strangers — the thing comes from his 
father, who was a very great laugher, and died, 
at last, in a fit of laughter, at seeing a man going 
along the church-yard to be married, with St. 
Vitus's dance.' « Madam,' quoth Old Crab, * I am 
sorry for your husband's infirmity, and am glad 
you came in tijpe to save his bones, and should 
now be glad, ifrhe fit hath left him, to come to a 
conclusion of my business.' Upon which, being 
flhown into the breakfast parlour, he found 
'Squire Mathers writing a letter to his brother 
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John in it, with much gravity, when he nresently 
put his seal upon it, and delivered it to Old Crab, 
and falling into another Bt of laughter, left the 
room. Mrs. Mathers, having curiosity enough 
to inquire into Old Crab's business, said, that she 
was sorry the thing could not have been broken 
to her husband, for, knowing how much the poor 
man had sufiered in his mind upon the business, 
she feared the sudden surprise and joy of his 
brother being found would be of dangerous con- 
sequences to him : the 'squire, however, present- 
ly returned, and expressed much satisfactioa at 
the news, and said it was the happiest day of hit 
life, made his excuses for his infirmity, which 
seized him with more force upon any unexpected 
emergency, and added, that an invitation was 
given in the letter to his brother John, whom he 
begged to see as soon as possible at his housei 
when his father's legacy should be duly paid him, 
as promised in the letter, with all the interest due 
upon the money. After breakfast, Otd Crab 
left Cock-a-doodle, and returned to his aunt's 
hou!4e at dinner time. The next day he pat 
himself upon his journey, and, in due time, he 
and his mare came safe home to Oaken Grove 
farm. Something remarkable, however, befel 
on his journey which must not be omitted ; it 
waf«, that before he had ridden five miles from 
Skeleton House, he was called back again by a 
man who galloped after him at a furious rale, to 
say that his aunt was taken very ill : upon which 
Old Crab pulled up Old Crop, ^o had got into 
a steady trot with her head towal-ds the north, 
and giving the ris;ht rein of the bridle a twitch, 
tacked the old mare round, and put her head just 
in the very place where her tail was, whereupoa 
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Old Crop trotted back with Old Crab to Skele- 
ton House, too late, however, to find any more 
than the remains of Mrs. Bridget Decastro, and 
a little bit of paper, containing some directions 
about her funeral, which, and some other mat- 
ters, being left sole executor, detained him more 
than a week. 



CHAPTER XV. 

^me Account of Frederick and Acerbus, Mr. Decastro^s 
two Sons, who were sent to Eton School — Old Comical 
holds the pen. 

Here follows some account of Mr. Decastro's 
two sons, Frederick and Acerbus, who were sent 
to Eton school. It came to pass that the eldest 
son, Frederick, promised very faithfully to be- 
come a dunce, though a lad of no common parts : 
and it likewise came to pass that the youngest 
eon, Acerbus, a lad of very superiour abilities, 
promised as faithfully to become a good scholar, 
and they kept their words. Frederick said that 
he should have money enough to buy things as 
he wanted them, and if any knot occurred, it 
would be time enough when it did to pay another 
to untie it for him if he could not untie it himself, 
so he followed flis head in spite of the rod, and 
did just as to him it seemed meet ; being told 
that Homer, Horace, -and Virgil were famous for 
their lofty flights, he said they would suit him 
Tcry well, so he sat himself very diligently to 
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TTork, and made paper kites of them. But the 
saddest thing of all, he grew very vicions, aware 
terriblj, and, having worn out all the old oaths, 
made new ones, and taught them in the school : 
he gambled too, and fished all the monej out of 
his school fellows' pockets. When he was six- 
teen he fell ill, of a disease without a namej 
whereupon his father was fain to send for himj 
and see to his cure at home. As soon as be wu 
well, he begged earnestly to be sent back again 
to school to finish his education, lamenting that 
he had lost so much time, and, having promised 
his parents to do his best to make it up, he got 
a gun and shot a fawn in a neighbouring park, 
had it dressed at an inn, and made fifty of the big- 
gest boys in the school dead drunk at a sifting. 
Acerbus was a very good boy, and grew to be the 
best scholar ever known in that school. Fred- 
erick said, that things were just as they ought 
to be, for it was the elder's birthright to be a 
dunce, and no school-master of them all should 
flog him out of it : younger sons were apt enough 
to put in for it, but he loved his brother all the 
better for not disputing that title with him. 

When Mr. Decastro had bought as many hard 
words 3M might be efficient for their admillance 
info tte^University, he carried his cockle-shells 
to OnGrd, and entered the eldest at Christ- 
church college, and the youngest at Merlon ; and 
this Ml oiiler to divide the honour of their breed- 
ing, aa it* would have been too much for one 
college to have the honour of brenlinj: them both. 
Change of air and place did not chani^e their 
minds; Acerbus was c\ery thing that the l-ni- 
versHy could wish him to be, and Fi t.(lericky 
on the other hand, every thing that the Univer- 
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sitj could wish him not to be. AcerbuB grew 
better and better : Frederick worse and worse. 
Frederick, when he left Eton, had been flogged 
two thousand six hundred and fortj-nine times : 
his brother cut a notch on a tally at every flog- 
gingy and, as he heard matter were collecting for 
their history, he put his tally into the hands of 
the historian amongst other documents of the like 
importance. At the University, Frederick play- 
ed the very devil, and, it was thought, would 
have been the ruin of the place single-handed, if 
disease had not stept in and laid him by the 
heels : yes, Frederick's stars forbade him that 
honour ; and certainly a moderate man might well 
be satisfied with less than the destruction of an 
university. He did his best, however, to do his 
worst in order to it, and fought like Hercules 
against every thing that stood in his way, and took 
the pains to read the Bible in furtherance of his 
plan : he burlesqued the psalms, and made inde- 
cent songs of many, and sung them in company, 
to the great amusement and contentation of the 
gownsmen. As to the Christian religion, he said 
it was a lie from one end to the other, and the 
founders impostors, as he could prove, if called 
upon, which happened once upon a time, when 
he gave a man a sound thrashing for his imperti- 
nence. Now, if a man knocks down his oppo- 
nent, it is one proof that he cannot stand against 
him; so after this he was let to have his saying, for, 
though many had regard for religion, there were 
few in the University that had not more for their 
bones ; and this was reasonable enough. Frederick 
-never went to college prayers but when he was 
drunk, and neither knew what h^ did nor whither 
lie went ; so it was always a xery bad sign when 
yoL. I. 19 
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fae came into chapel^ for be was tsnally carried 
tiut of it at full length, inasmuch as the cooineii 
of the place sat the liquor at work in him. At 
length Frederick fell sick ; for the stroDgei t con- 
stitutions cannot stand their ground long aguoft 
every sort of debauchery. His brother, Acerbii% 
now wrote a letter to his father to say, that Fred- 
crick lay at death's door ; when down came ihe 
old gentleman on a full gallop out of the North, 
and carried him at all hazards out of the UDtve^ 
8i(y : but his removal was attended with certain 
difficulties, which threw the old gentleman into 
some perplexities, forasmuch as a set of honest 
worthy men, who lived in the habits of trade 
with the University, opposed the litter in a close 
body, and made it ktown io Mr. Decastro, with 
considerable clamour, how unwilling they were 
to nart with their old acquaintance ; and so at- 
tached were they io the poor young gentleman 
in the litter, that Mr. Decastro could by no 
means clear the road of them until such time as 
he had distributed drafts on his banker to the 
amount of seven hundred pounds. 

Half a year elapsed before Mr. Decastro got 
his son Frederick on his legs again ; the vigour 
of whose constitution carried the point at last 
against both medicine and disease. Hib father 
now took the advantage of the return of health 
to read him a lecture in moral philosophy. Fred- 
erick heard the peal with patience till his father 
wrung him upon nis debts / * why, sir,' interrupt- 
ed he, 'would you have me tneak about tlie 
University as if my father was a rat-catcher, or 
consult his honour and credit in it, and live like 
a eentleman V\* How far my credit was con- 
sulted,' quoth Mr. Decastro, < in an arreat in one 
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of the most publick streets in the University, I 
will not say.' *But/ interrupted Frederick, *what 
father ever had so 6ne an opportunity to shew 
what he could do for a son in distress? your 
name, sir, after such an act, will be deathless in 
the University !' ^ I have paid pretty dearly 
for my immortality,' quoth Mr. Decastro ; ^ and 
now, sir, I must beg to tell you in your ear, that 
since you cannot make your allowance serve you, 
another shall ; for not one penny shall you be 
master of without your tutor's knowleci^e and 
consent, to whom, in future, I shall pay what 
money I please to allow, and make Dr. Kemnant 
tilie bearer of the bag, with orders to bid any 
tradesman in Oxford trust you for another half- 
penny at his peril.' This speech was concluded 
with a loud report of the door upon the old gen- 
tleman's going off, which made Frederick's ears 
tingle for ten minutes. After a pause — ^ Money 
must be bad,' quoth Frederick, keeping his eye 
upon the door as if he expected his father would 
return upon him — * Money must be had : a man 
had as good live among devils in torments as live 
in the University without money. My father 
was a fool not to make my tutor my cashkeeper 
at first, and then I had known no better : this 
is my uncle's advice : my father was put in 
the head of it' — here he fell to cursing Old Crab 
at random. ' My blood scalds my arteries at 
the thought of asking for every penny, like a 
l^g^, at my tutor's door ; and, what makes 
bad worse, I shall be laughed at, and called a 
youDg bear with a ring in his nose — a bridled 
bearl'-^here he poured forth the execrations in 
mch vollies as if he had swallowed an emetick 
t» throw the oaths off bis stomach! 'What!' 
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resumed he, < must I feel the iron of a tutor's 
curb f twitched back whenever he pleaiea to pull 
the rein ? it were enough to make a man's mart 
fester in his body.' — Upon this he took two or 
three turns about the library, wherein his fathor 
had left him to his meditations, biting his nails 
and his lips by turns, and then, as if he pieced 
out a sentence half made in his miod — * but if 
they buckle me alive on a gibbet they shall be 

disappointed-^if I wince I'll be ' here he 

fell a-swearing again. At this moment his brother 
Acerbus came into the library ; * Frederick/ 
said he, * you are to return with me to Oxford 
to-morrow.' * With all my heart,' quoth he, < I 
love Oxford, and shall be glad to see it agpin/ 
' My father says,' quoth Acerbus-—' Aye, aye,* 
said Frederick, interrupting his brother, * I think 
my father's plan is a very good one ; money was 
my greatest enemy, and my tutor is now to $ght 
my battles for me; I have had enough of h— - 
money only brings a man duns : when people 
know I have none, they will let me eat my bread 
in quiet.' So on the morrow, Frederick and 
Acerbus returifed to Oxford. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Mr. and Mm. Decaitro*s rootioni reeorded dewp (• the 

presoDt time. 

Mr. and Mrs. Decastro, sometime usod to 
their saddles, trotted on without any loss of kn* 
ther, pleasantly enough : she spent two or tkrM 
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months everj jear in London, to that there was 
not much galling upon her part — no phster want- 
ed there — no, no, no plaster — no — how could that 
be while she sat upon a soft cushion in die gayest 
city in the world, with her head all broke out in 
diamonds, and pearls stuck upon her hair as thick 
as nits, a man m^t have combed out a handful, 
combed where he 'would — ^No, no, no loss of lea- 
tfier there, while the grand castle in the north was 
talked of with envy, hatred, and malice, joy, ra]p- 
iwre and proud indignatioD. Well, but talking is 
bat talking after all ; what did she do in London 
to make folks stare ? Had she a grand house in 
a grand street or square 7 Had she half a score 
roaring impudent rascals with gaudy liyeries upon 
their backs, hired to kick the world into the ken- 
nel whenever she came forth to take the air ? — 
no such things : she had her waiting-maid, and 
only one footman. No carriage ? no ; she used 
Iier friend Mrs. Grove's carriage, at whose house 
she usually resided — no house ! no equipage ! no 
Bwearing in the streets at her expense ! no hurri- 
canes ! no earthquakes ! no trembling of the globe 
upon its axis beneath the thunder ^ a thousand 
wheels driving to ber balls, concerts, cards and 
masquerades — ^Hold hard at that — ^Alrs. Decas- 
tro made one great noise every time she came 
to town — she borrowed the house of the Earl of 
Budemere, a noble mansion, and crammed it with 
human flesh and blood until the walls cracked, 
and crowds were suffocated, by way of entertain- 
ing her friends — yes, alas! Lord Budemere's 
bouse, who could no longer afford to fill it himself, 
poor man, there had been too many fillings already 
for that ; so she borrowed his house and servants, 
and made the devil of one night of it ; and if peo- 
VOL. I. 19 * 
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pie were not squeezed as thio as wafers it was no 
fault of hers. Now squeezing is a sign of love, 
aud she gave her friends as much as tbej could 
bear of it for one night ; she straightened their 
ribs for them ; for none could stay long in the 
rooms with a crooked one, there was no room to€ 
any such thing^room ! a man could not swallow 
an egg but it was squeezed back into hia mouth 
again, there was such a crowd ! folks went in ift 
good clothes, and as fine as hands could oiake 
them, but when they came out they were as rag- 
ged as beggars, and some without shoes to their 
feet ! Poor souls ! no sheaf of wheat was ever 
worse handled in a thrashing mill, than a man or 
a woman in Mrs. Decastro's grand rout ; this was 
what she called, very properly, bringing her 
friends together. But this unexpected breakfaig 
out of the Decastro family into new glory, whea 
it was fondly hoped their sun would shine no 
more, when they were thought to be sunk into 
eternal darkness, this rising again with such an- 
looked for splendour did worse than make peo- 
ple's eyes ache ; the reason of which thing, rea- 
der, is this, yidelicef, folks think that the more 
A shines the less B is seen, and that is the rear 
son why they are for putting out every bodr's 
candle but their own. But to come again to Mrs. 
Decastro flinging her glories about her without 
mercy, all this blazing soon brought the engines, 
as about a great fire, and a great deal of foul wa- 
ter was squirted at her from various quarters : 
some said she shone with borrowed lustre, bor- 
rowing, as she did, Lord Budemere's house and 
servants to help out her show : she said she made 
no merit of her entertainments, her sole object 
was to do the handsome thing by her friends ; 
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she aimed at no grand matter ; if her friends were 
pleased her ends were answered, she looked to 
DO other ; neither did she make use of her ac- 
quamtance as the building materials of ostenta- 
tious pomp ; she had no temples of &me of that 
sort to erect ; and as for shining, she thought 
they shone the brightest who made no fuss about 
shining at all : the less light some folks had about 
them the better, for it onlj shewed others what 
great fools thej were : — ^no, no, if she had anj 
obiect of that sort in yiew, she should not borrow 
other people's houses to give her friends a little 
mosick, a dance or a supper : some were not con* 
tent unless they called thousands into a great 
room to shew them what fools they could make 
of themselves — peace to all such — she had long 
since been taught to despise these follies : she 
came to town with a servant or two, and was con- 
tent to put up at a friend's house in a very pri- 
vate way, as it best suited the wife of a ruined 
man; and though her entertainments were the 
most magnificent in London, she made them out 
to be nothing at all : if any praised them, she 
would say, it were a thing in a hired room, or a 
sandwich, a glass of wine and a fiddle in a borrow- 
ed house — her friends were so good as to take 
the will for the deed — and the like, when an en- 
lertainment had cost a thousand guineas. Mr. De- 
castro felt a little gratification in this at a distance, 
when he read accounts of his wife's parties in the 
papers in a snug comer — Old Crab said it was 
uipossible to wash all the dirt out of a mud wall, 
for thei« must needs be dirt in it as long as a bit 
of the wall were left. Mr. Decastro, however, 
was as much changed, as a thing made of Mr. De- 
caatro's materials could be, and though isany had 
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a good pull at bim, none couU ever pull him Mt 
of the old castle into the world again — this waa Old 
Crab's doing, and it maj well be said to be mar- 
rellout in our ejes. — ^But we must now turn our 
stjle to other matters. — ^The name of Grove has 
already occurred in this our history ; we ahsll 

! proceed to give the reader some account of this 
iiunily. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Some accoant of Mr. Grore and bis Vuaily.^-Tke fen 
sometimes in the hands qfOld Comical, and eomeiimu im 
the hands qfthe SoUd OenUeman. 

Mr. Grove was a very old friend and school- 
fellow of Mr. Decastro, a very quiet man, and 
very rarely spoke one loud word — his manner 
was to carry his nose up to a man's ear, and de- 
liver all he had to say into it in a whisper. Mr. 
Grove had a wife — where on earth could he have 
picked her up ? — Mr. Grove had a wife who ael- 
dom spoke at all, but made use of signs as far as 
signs would go, like one born dumb : when she 
wanted wine, or gin, rum, brandy or queen's wa« 
ter, she would point at the bottle ; when she 
wanted tea she would point at the canister ; and 
when she would send for the gentlemen into the 
drawing-room after dinner she would erect a 
finger at the butler. One dav when her mud 
offended her, the woman dashed out of the room 
in a moment, for she said that her mistress pot 
on a terrible frown and pointed at the poker. 
These two good folks coming together, somehow 
or other like flint and steel, struck out a prett j 
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spark, and called his name Oeorge, a very ex- 
cellent young man, and, being an only child, he 
had like to have got killed with kindness — more 
of him by-and-by. Mr. Grove's estates lay near 
Mr. Decastro's fine old castle, and he lived at a 
place called Hindermark, a noble place, well 
known to all in the north of England who are not 
ignorant of it : Mr. Grove was glad at heart to 
find his old friend and schoolfellow Decastro 
was come to live near him, and he cut three 
capers the first time he heard of it : and Mr. 
Decastro was glad at heart to find that he and 
his old friend and schoolfellow, Grove, were 
such near neighbours, and he cut three more 
Gapers when he heard of it, which made six car 
pers all together. Mr. Grove had a fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds a year, which some give 
as one reason why he was not a poor man, and it 
may be a good one, whatever private doubts 
some may entertain of the matter, for some old 
canning stagers have held forth that they are 
not always the richest men who have got 
the most money : Mr. Grove, however, was 
very frugal, and never paid away a shilling 
without looking at it on both sides: but he 
kept a good house, and called his friends about 
him, like a noble gentleman, both in town and 
country, notwithstanding ; but he hated noise, 
and if a servant spoke a loud word he would ring 
his bell and ask what was the matter : when he 
and his wife came to a quarrel it was always car- 
ried on o' both sides by tJ^gn^ ^"^ motions, which 
grew at times so veheme^Hlk every part of their 
bodies that was moveable that they seemed to a 
looker-on like two people in strong convulsions : 
by the time all was over they had usually perspir* 
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ed 80 much that ther were fain io call for a change 
of linen : but of this thus far. Old Crab wka 
the first man to bring Mr. Grove the newt that 
his brother was coming to live in the old caalle : 

* Mr. Bartholomew/ quoth Mr. Orore^ mnniag 
hit long nose into Old Crab's wig, * Mr. Bartho- 
lomew, it gives me great joy to hear of thia nat- 
ter/ whereupon Mr. Grove cut his three capers 
as aforesaid. * Master Grove/ quoth Old Cfrab» 

* what the devil ails ye V ^ My joy has given me 
a motion, Mr. Bartholomew/ whispered Mr. 
Grove ; ^ my joy has given me a little motion^ 
that is all/ pulling his long nose on one side with 
his right hand to get nearer to Old Crab^s ear* 
Now it came to pass that Mr. Grove bad his 
nose in his hand wnen Mrs. Grove came Into the 
room— -yes, Mr. Grove had his nose in bis hand 
when Mrs. Grove came into the room, for it 
stood forth like a long pole of flesh to the length 
of six inches straight out of the middle of hia 
face : * Suffar of my life/ quoth Mr. Grove to his 
spouse, walking up to his wife with bis nose u 
his hand, and blowing the hairs off her ear for 
the better conveniency of whispering, ' sugar of 
my life,' said he, < Mr. Bartholomew DecaatrOf 
here, comes to tell us the good news of my old 
friend John's coming \o live at Oaken Grove-— >' 
< Whv the plague can't ye speak out/ thundered 
Old Crab ; ' there's always such a whiaztng and 
whispering amongst ye, as if ye had got some- 
thing in your heads that ye were ashamed of, 
speak out I' < Mr. Bartbilomew,' said Mr. Grove^ 
' we shall be exceedRkly glad \o see you to dine 

rood 



with us upon this good news to-dav : there 
not any mischief done by your brother John 
when he was a boy for ten years together bnt I 
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had a hand in it, Mr. Bartholomew ; not an old 
woman torned at night with her lanthorn bottom 
upwards to the stars, but I laid hold of one leg, 
<and John, my good friend John, laid hold on the 
4»tfaer ; no duck knocked on the head but John 
'and I each threw a stone at the same time ; no 
•dog canistered but I held his tail while John, my 
Iriend John, tied on the canister : ah, good Mr. 
Bartholomew, you must dine with us upon this 
good news to-day, yes, indeed—^' upon which 
Mrs. Grove pointed to a chair, which was aa 
•good as to'beg Old Crab to sit down. 'I shall 
hid stared to death before your dinner is ready,' 
4]uoth Old Crab ; * what time d'ye dine. Master 
Orove V Mrs. Grove held up three fingers, 
which was as good as to say they dined that day 
«t three o'clock. < Well, well,' quoth Old Crab, 
^ I am going round to some of John's tenants ; 
•we have some old leases falling in this Michael- 
mas, we must try to give them a hoist, ha, Mr. 
Grore, you understand me, the scoundrels have 
got as fat as hogs upon these old rents : — I'll call 
and eat a bit of victuals with ye when I come 
back ; — and d'ye hear ? bid your butler put some 
toast and nutmeg into a tankard of that strong 
4Mer I drank of t'other morning, I should like a 
hair of the old dog. Master Grove.' And Old 
Crab was as good as his word, for punctually, at 
lliiree o'clock, aye, while Mr. Grove's turret- 
clock was a-striking, the old crop mare trotted 
up to the house with Old Crab upon her back 
and a foal running by her side, and stood very 
-qoiet at the gate while she got rid of Old Crab 
on one side and gave her foal suck on the 
•other : * Take care of the mare and colt,' quoth 
Old Crab to the groom, who came running in bis 
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scarlet and gold jacket, * take care of the mare 
and colt, you gold-laced rascal, or Fll embroider 
your back with my cudgel and give the tailor a 
new pattern for the next livery.' We have no 
time to break out sideways and tell long storiflit 
but Old Crab had picked up the groom that raa 
in for his mare, naked as he lay upon a donghil, ia 
London, thrown there and deserted by hit mo- 
ther in one of her good humours to take hii 
chance for a nurse of a better temper— yea- 
called by his cries, picked him up, wrapped tlie 
baby in his handkerchief, and put him into lut 
great coat pocket ; the lad, knowing Old Crab's 
way, smiled while Old Crab shook bit oakea 
towel over his head, and had little need be bid 
to take care of Old Crop and her foal, tor he 
owed Old Crab quite as much as be could 
ever pay if he lived to the age of Methuselah. 
'I hope, Mr. Bartholomew,' said Mr. Grove, 
when he came in, * you have not been beating 
poor Will, he is one of the best lads in the world.* 
* No, no,' quoth Old Crab, ^ I've done the tconn- 
drel no hurt, not I.' * If you were to see the lad 
weep, and hear him call you his kind father, aa 
poor Will often does in my presence, 1 am aiire 
you would not hurt him,' said Mr. Grove. * He 
comes after one of my wenches,' quoth Old Crab^ 
^and makes the baggage as idle as she can hang Uh 
gether, I'll break his bones next time I catch him 
in my kitchen. — Your second bell has rung, why 
the devil don't your villains bring in the victuabT 
At that moment the butler, with four or five more 
servants at his tail, came in with the diooer; 
they all smilled at the sight of Old Crab for tome 
reason or other, who seized a knife and fork and 
put half a pound of boiled beef upon bia plate the 
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moment after he had said grace. As soon at 
dinner was over Old Crab, at the earnest desire 
of Mr. and Mrs. Grove, gave a very particular 
account of all he had done for his brother John, 
at which Mr. and Mrs. Grove expressed great 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Grove's son George, who went to Eton 
school with Mr. Decastro's two boys, Frederick 
and Acerbus, was then at home : — what is he 
pulled in at this place for ? to put the reader in 
mind that there was such a person, and likewise 
to saj that hc^ was sent to the University with 
Mr. Decastro's two sons, and also that he was 
always a good boy, and minded his book, and 
did as he was bid : — ^there was a son ! when 
comes there such another ? 



CHAPTER XVIIL . 

ff 

How matters weat od with Mr. Deeastro's two Cockle- 
shells at the University — ^how Acerbus, the youDgest, 
was called the Philosopher — how Frederick, the eldest, 
fired a brace of balls at his Brother, left Oxford and the 
stink of Gunpowder behind him. — The pen in the hands 
qf the Solid Gentleman^ with now and then a dash from 
Old Camiealf when the Solid Gentleman was fain to step 
forth tfpou hii needs. 

Here followeth an account of Mr. Decaslro's 
two sons, and what they did at the University. — 
What a pity it is that a man cannot go to a shop 
and bespeak a child, and give orders how b^ 
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would have him made ! and, if he did not likm 
the work after it was done, what a pity it is thai 
he could not send him back to be altered ! what 
a devil of a pulling to pieces there would be ! 
how much work would be unripped ! what altera- 
tions in soul and bodj before a man could get 
a child to his mind ! But, as matters are, 
fathers and mothers must e'en take childrep 
roujKh as they run, half man half angel,. half Qiaa 
half devil, and 'tis well if half and half can be got 
in the thing : O Lord ! a man had better Ure 
himself out to a pastry-cook, and make giblet piei 
all his life, than have any hand in such an odd 
composition! — But the earth mu^t be peopled 
and be — 

As soon as Frederick's tutor, Dr. IlemiMUiit» 
heard of the arrival of his hopeful pupil, he sent 
for him to his pupil-rooms, and gave him to un- 
derstand that he and his money were to be parted 
until further orders, read him a long lecture upon 
. vice and extravagance, and issued a progranuna 
that any tradesman in the University should put 
his name in his books at his peril : upon Frede- 
rick's leaving the pupil-room the doctor put firo 
shillings into his hands, and bade him not spend 
it all at once for fear he should make himielf 
sick : Frederick made his bow and left the roooi 
gingliug the five shilliogt between bis fingeri : be 
felt vexed at heart, but made a countenance as if 
nothing were the matter, and had the dexfecity 
to lay his plans so far under water as to. leave a 
smooth surface, so that none could guess where 
Jie had sunk his works. He began by putting 
the licst leg foremost on his way to reform, and 
grew all on a sudden so different a thing from 
what he had been, that some thought him out of 
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his Wits : and he so carried matters es t« baflSe 
fhe officidfls irtalice of his tutor, who had not a 
hfeW rod put into his hhnds for nothing, by draw- 
ing an odiiim upon Dr. Remtlant upon the score 
of loo severe a treatrilcint bf a penitent person. 
In the mei3En time he consulted one Corduba, a 
Jew, Upon the one thing needful, who, having 
tt^ttdc due inquiries into the nature and extent 
^6f his father's property, made no scruple to grant 
Wipplies of tnotiey to Frederick from time to tina» 
ttnder certain securities. Upon this Frederior 
fell td sinner it ptivale, and saint it in publick, 
'litid went so far as a regular attendance on 
prayers and lectures required him, avoided mucli 
"wine, at such times as there were like to be any 
danger of being seen drunk, arid kept some things 
With caps on their heads at some distance from 
the University. Frederick now began to breathe 
fresh air upon his successes, and so managed 
the thing as to get the pity of all to himself, and 
Ills father and tutor all the blame. After a little 
time the doctor got stung by hints and inuendoes, 
tirid he iient for Frederick one day and spake as 
follows: 'Your conduct of late, sir, has been 
'siich in to gain my approbation ; you have been 
vfery r^egto^air in both pnblick and private lectured, 
llttetided prayers in chApel, and I have not seeh 
y6u drunk these two mdhlhs.' Upon which the 
d6ct'6r put five guineas into Frederick's hand by 
way of reward for having been a good boy. *I 
should hate myself,' said Frederick, in anger, * if 
I cbilld take any reward for doing well !' upon 
which he flung the guineas slap-dash upon the 
floor, some of which danced into his tutor's lap 
ab he sat at his desk, and left the. room in great 
indignation. Dr. Remnant upon this immediate* 
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I7 wrote to bis father to tell him the good oewit 
but Frederick, though yerj much pressed, would 
not go home with bis brother at tne next Yacft- 
tion : be would appear no more, he said, in the 
presence of bis parents until be had expiated Ida 
past conduct bj a Toluntarj banishment : say 
what they would, no entreaties, no prajars, no 
tears could bring him to the castle ; another, aad 
another, and another vacation came, but no Fred* 
erick ; he punctually sent bis love and duty by 
"^ cerbus to his father and mother, but no forgive* 
ness, no offers of pardon, no powers of persoar 
sion could brbg Frederick back again to Oaken 
Grove. 

Acerbus was a shrewd fellow, and could sea 
as far iiilo a mill-stone as another could thrust bis 
ijose : 1 looks and he were always together, for ha 
took them to bed with him, which was a proof of 
the strength of his appetite — ^he bad a lamp ever 
burning in his room, and if he awoke in the nif^t 
he fell to reading that moment : he not only grew 
to be the best scholar of his day, but the wonder 
of the University for his learning, his virtues and 
his odditiea : some called him a monster becaoaa 
he was, as folks were fain to think, without a 
fault — to say the truth, a better younx man could 
scarcely be, or one more eccentrick: ifaooia 
called him the moaipp^ most called him the 
philosopher ; so when^y said here comeB tha 
philosopher, or thus said the philasopher, or, I 
was talking with the philosopher, all knew of 
whom men spake. In person he was a very large 
stout man and had a tine Roman countenance, 
and his face was as red and as round as a cricket- 
ball. What business had a studious man with 
such a red face ? He portioned out his time^ 
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that the health of the body and the health of the 
mind, like twin cherries, grew upon the samie 
stalk. But our philosopher had nigh got shot 
through the body upon the following occasion ; 
videlicet, he called upon his brother Frederick 
one morning) and fell to question him, in the 
Socratick manner in- which he usually argued, 
upon his sudden reformation, and, after a little 
time, drew him into some contradictions, which 
put Frederick into a violent passion. The ph|| 
losopher so managed the matter as to make fflT 
brother think he had made some discoveries, for, 
to say the truth, the philosopher had some time 
had his suspicions that all things were not quite 
right in Frederick : after a few artful questions, 
which poor Frederick was wofully at a loss to 
ii. know what to do with, or how well to get rid of, 
the philosopher, seeing Frederick's alarm, asked 
him, ' How comes it, brother, that now you are 
grown good you exist in the midst of fears 
and apprehensions, when, being bad, you were 
afraid of nothing ? is it that yQU would seem to 
he what you are not, and so the fear of discovery 
teazes you with alarms V * Discovery !' said 
Frederick, * what discovery have you made, 
sir V * Why,' said ^he philosopher, * that you 
are afraid something had been discovered, which 
is a sign you have something to hide : now, an- 
swer me, brother, what is it that a man had rather 
hide, a good thing or a bad thing V * Why,' said 
Frederick, * a bad thing, for all are ready to show 
a good one.' ^ It is well said,' quoth the philoso- 
pher, ' but has any man any reason to fear le>t 
be be discovered to be a better man than we take 
him to be V * Certainly none at ail,' said Frede- 
VOL. 1. 20 * 
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rick. * But if be hath wny bad thing in hinneUf 
be haa reason enough then to be afraid lest we find 
him out to be a worse man than he seems to be?' 
'Yes/ said Frederick. *Is it true then/ quoth 
the philosopher, * that when anj bad thing bo 
in a man and he fain would conceal it, that there 
is no cause for any alarm lest that bad thing be 
discovered in him; but when a good thing be 
in a man, the terrour lest it be found in him 
fills him with consternation?' 'This is a fine 

«|iestion/ said Frederick ; — * winr a man who 
as any good in him need neither fear, nor show 
signs of fear lest it be discovered.' 'Remem- 
ber, brother,' said the philosopher, ' it is you 
that affirm these things, and that it is I that 
only ask the questions. — We are agreed then,' 
continued he, * that it is the bad man only who 
hath some ill thing to hide that shows signs of 
alarm lest that ill thing be discovered V Frede- 
rick saw that the philosopher was drawing him 
into a snare, but where it lay, or how io avoid it, 
knowins; the stake he had, called for his best look- 
out : ' Certainly,' said he, * the last must be true, 
for nobody was ever hardy enough to deny it.' 

* That may be a reason,' quoth the philosopher, 

* and yet a man may be deceived ; or why should 
you be afraid lest any good thing be discovered 
in you V Frederick upon this grew pettish, and 
said that be would not answer for what lies might 
have been told. — ' What reason,' quoth the 
philosopher, ' have you to suspect any lie to be 
told ? and, let there be a lie told, what then ? the 
good havq lies told of them as well as the bad| 
nay, rather, for bad men are most willing to ca- 
lumniate the good, and it often happens that the 
lAore a man is belied the bettex he is i so, if t# 
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easy t>n that head : and, if I am told you plaj 
the mask upon us, for instance, and throw your- 
self out for the thing which you are not, you are 
nevertheless the thing you are, notwithstanding, 
any uneasiness you may feel to be found to be bet- 
ter than you are thought to be.' * Thought to 
be !' said Frederick, with considerable warmth, 

* thought to be what V * Why,' said the philoso- 
pher, 'you have Confessed, and put yourself into 
a great pucker at the same time, that when a meiJt 
is conscious of no ill thing in himself he shows no 
signs of distress, then what makes you, brother, 
in such a taking ? Symptoms will attend a dis- 
ease, sometimes, which no patient can conceal ; 
if a man be really bad and would bear himself 
out to be good, and suffer signs of evil to break 
out, he hath either got more devil in him Ihan he 
can manage, or is an undergraduate in hypocrisy.' 

* Pray, sir,' said Frederick, with a terrible oath, 

* do you take me for a hypocrite V * I take you 
to be,' said the philosopher, * no more and no 
less than you have confessed yourself to be : 
have you not named the disease and the symp- 
toms by which it is known ?' ' I have great 
reason to suspect that you have picked up some 
lie,' said Frederick, and hesitated. * A lie !' 
said the philosopher, ' what, something said in 
jrour praise do you mean V « No, Mr. Sneerer,* 
said Frederick in a loud voice, ' though a lie 
may be told in it, I do not mean so.' ' If one 
told me that you were a great hypocrite,' said 
the philosopher, * were that a lie told to your 
discredit ?' « The devil is in it if it were not,' 
said Frederick, pacing about the room. * What !' 
Mud the philosopher, * if you played the hypo- 
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crite with great wit and tkill ? or in to clanty a 
way aH to be found out to be au impostor ? for if 
anj said that you had great wit and skill, were 
that to your discredit ? Put the case, for in- 
stancct rkat you wore one face at Oxford aad 
another face at Abington — ' The naning of this 
town was accidental in the philosopher ; it hap 

fened to be the place, however, where Frederin 
ept his mistress, and laid the scene of all his ~ 
baucheries : — the spark fell at once into the 
die of Frederick's combustibles, he flaiaed oat in 
a moment, and, discharging a tremendous roUey ef 
oaths, he ran to his escritoir, from which hm teak 
a brace of loaded pistols, and throwing oae acroea 
the table to the philosopher, said, 'If youakNMt 
and I suspect none other, have found out what I 
am, and what my father's seTerities have forced 
■le to be, I have yet a chance — take that piatolt 
sir, the luck will be yours or mine ; if mine, ao 
tales will be told ; if yours, I shall not be in the 
way to hear them !' saying which, he ran up 
within the table's length of his brother, and 
fired at the philosopher, who received a brace 
of balls in a tolio edition of Plato's works, which 
he had just time to interpose by way of ahield» 
and saved \m life tlierel)y ; for, had it not beea 
for the interposition of a brother philosopher, 
Acerbus hati been shot through the body : he 
instantly laid hands on Frederick, and dia- 
armed him of the other pistol, which he had 
seized to make a second shot at his brother, 
and coolly taking Plato under \m arm, called oa 
Dr. Remnant, and told him h story which turned 
the doctor into stone. 1 -pon the doctor's return 
to flesh and blm)d, he took the t>ook, and, upon 
examining Plato, found the bullets had peaetral- 
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4Bd as far as that divine philosopher's dialogue 
upon the immortality of the soul. Frederick, 
as soon as his broAer left the room, saw no time 
was to be lost, so packed a portmanteau with 
what clothes and monej he had, and made aH 
speed out of the University. He took the Ab-* 
ington road, and, getting into Baglej wood, made 
a halt in a thick part of it, and feU to plot his 
future conduct. As good luck befel he had just 
received a supply of money from the Jew, 
amounting to one hundred and fifty pounds, 
which was, within a few pounds, all he had at 

{resent to subsist upon. As soon as it was dark, 
e crept out of his hiding-place, and made the 
•best of his way to Abington. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Wbat became of Frederick — how he met with ColoBe'l 
Barret — ^his success at a Gaming house— how he discor- 
ered a trick at Cards. 

Upoit reading over our last chapter, we find 
that there is a little mortar wanted here and there 
to fill up a chink or two in the building : To ap- 
ply the trowel to the proper places — Frederick, 
as soon as he had shot at his brother, saw him 
instantly put hb hand to his bosom ! for the 
book, which he held out as a shield, was driven 
[with great force against him by the impetuosity 
of the bullets, and gave him some pain from the 
violence with which it had recoUed upon hir 
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hia escape, out of Abingdon as soon a9 possible : 
upon which a post-chaise was sent for, and Fredr 
erick, pu^tting his mistresA, his portmanteau and 
himself tW^in, sat off with all speed for London. 
He had not^been m^ny dajs. in town before he 
fe|l among, thieves, a thing that can scarcely be 
believed in sq honest a place ; where a man 
m^y hang his purse full of money upon a nail, at 
Temple-bar, and coD)e and find it as safe there 
tli^ next morning as the next minute. Notwith- 
sts^ndipg, however, that such a thing as a thief 
was never heard of in London, Frederick made 
slvft to fall among a great many, who, being very 
well aware of the sanctity of the metropolis, were 
fain to put on the exteriour of good and honest 
men to be like other people. The first he 
met with was Colonel Barret, whose name has 
already appeared in this our history : now the 
cqlonel was a gambler, and a very wise man : 
now to be wise is to know things, and among 
sujudry others the colonel ki^^ this, viz. that 
a time must come when Frederick's father must 
leave to another what he could no longer 
keep himself, at which time, should he live to 
see the day, Frederick would come to be a bird 
worth his plucking. The colonel met him at a 
coffee-house, ordered his dinner to be put upon 
Frederick's table, shook him well by the hand, 
asked how all liis friends did in the north, for he 
was an old acquaintance of Mr. Decastro's, and 
lie and Frederick soon grew to be cod-fish and 
oysterHsauce, that is to say, reader, they relished 
mighty well together. * Freddy,' quoth the 
coloqel, * I remember thee in thy nurse's arms; 
and have danced thee upon my knee many a 
tinpie before thy dad took his freak and ran into 
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the north : — ^he has plajed ns a fine trick 
bis sham bankruptcy :— but I say, Freddj, what 
brought thee from Oxford to town in term time ?* 
Frederick then said he had come to a qaarrd 
with a brother collegian, and had fought a doely 
and thought it were expedient to be absent untfl 
matters could be adjusted, for he had wounded 
his man severely, and his life was despaired of* 
The colonel said it was a dangerous thine for 
boys to play with fire, and then asked him if he 
had got any money in his pockets ? if not, he 
would supply him with what he wanted as loDg 
as he staid in town upon a little bit of post obit 
paper : after dinner ne took him to a gaming- 
nouse. Frederick had a hundred and fifty 
pounds in his pocket, which was all he poasesseid 
in the world ; upon this, after a little looking on, 
he sat down to play, and skinned a joung noble- 
man, who must be nameless, of an estate worth 
eight hundred pounds a-year ; at that very mo- 
ment he was taken extremely ill, carried out of 
the room by four men, and put into a hackney 
coach with orders to be driven to his lodgings : 
as soon as the coach drove off, Frederick, all on a 
sudden, came to be as well as ever he was in hie 
life, bade the coachman tack about and drive him 
to Mr. Petticraft the solicitor's chambers. Now it 
came to pass that Frederick, by Mr. Fetticrafl*a 
help, got hold of the estate aforesaid by the han- 
dle ; that is, the right thing fo hold it by, and went 
no more to the gaming-house ; — no— he went to 
see his estate in sfead, which he never might 
have seen, perhaps, if he had gone back fo the 
gaming-house ; so, ordering a post-chaise, and 
putting his mistress, his portmanteau and Liuiself 
therein, awaj he went, m jolly ostentatiooy t» 
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see his estate and visit his tenant in the conntrv : 
be shewed the fanner his title-deeds, told him he 
had bought the property, let the tenant a new 
lease, the old one being worn out, and raised the 
farm to a thousand a-year. After which he 
shook his tail, received half a year's rent, and 
he, his mistress and his portmanteau returned to 
London. Received halt a year's rent ! why, he 
had been in possession but a few days — ^how the 
<devil could that be ? Reader, we have no mind 
thou shouldest bite our nose off — ^the last half 
year happened to come due while Frederick 
was at his tenant's house, so he took the money, 
and gave the farmer a receipt for it. Suppose 
we happen to make a blunder, reader, canst thou 
not pass it by without roaring like a bull at a 
blue blanket ? let folks find faults for themselves. 
—The colonel, who, in the mean time, it seems, 
had heard of Frederick's good luck at play, came 
into the old coffee-room, and found him at dinner 
in it : * What,' said Barret, * have you found 
Oxford too hot to hold you, or are you come 
back to try if any more estates are to be picked 
up at Hazard ?' Frederick, who had a pretty 
knack at reading a man's thoughts in his face, 
laughed, ^nd said he had a mind to see how 
long it would be before he found matters out. 
Barret called him a sly dog, ordered his dinner 
on Frederick's table, and, taking him now to be 
grown a little more worth his notice, after some 
hearty shaking of hands and other professions of 
friendship, remonstrated with Frederick on his 
nsing a friend with so much reserve as to leave 
him to find Out his good luck from others, when 
a confidential communication would have given 
so much more pleasure ; artfully putting his dis- 
VOL. I* 21 
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iaoce to the score of limiditT} ai if he were to look 
for a reprimand from an old friend of the familjr 
for such his deep play ; which indeed he could 
hardly approve in one so joung, for though the 
thins were innocent enough when used with dis- 
cretion, young men, however, fired at a little good 
luck, were apt to run past bounds : — Frederick 
took occasion to thank Barret for his good advice, 
and other tokens of friendship, and took his ad- 
monition in the letter, and not as Barret intended 
it, as a spur rather than a check to play, judging 
from his knowledge of young men, that to advise 
them not to do a thing was, for the most part, the 
very way to put them on doing it. He told him, 
truly sensible as he was of the value of all he had 
said, that there was little occasion for it notwith- 
standing, for he might depend on it none should 
ever draw him to risk a bird in hand for two in 
a bush — he should play no more. Barret, who 
began to find that he had missed his way, and 
willing to draw him on, taking it into his bead 
that he might as well have this delicious estate 
as another, said, the advice which he had given 
him did not apply to the present case, neither 
could he be thought to call him off where his 
honour was concerned in any matter. Frederick 
asked him what he meant by that ? he said, that 
he had met the young nobleman who had lost 
the estate, several times, who had expected to 
find the winner in his place, and ready to giire 
him his revenge ; had been much disappointed, 
however, in not finding him in it, and nad let 
something fall as if such dealings were not hon- 
ourable : Barret went on to say, that however 
tender he might be of Frederick's morals, it 
weru ill done if he overlooked the care of his 
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honour, and he had gone so far as to pledge him- 
self for his appearance and readiness to do every 
thing which could be expected in a man of hon- 
our. Frederick again expressed his thanks and 
said, that for once he should rest his reputation 
on the plea of raw inexperience, jouth, and igno- 
rance of the world, and take care in future to 
run it into no further risk, and, in order to it, the 
best way would be to go no more to the gaming- 
house, and upon this he was quite determined. 
Barret, nettled at being still flung off, said, he 
had engaged himself for his friend's appearance, 
that he had made his excuses from time to time, 
and that his own honour as well as Frederick's 
-—interrupting him, Frederick said, that he 
must beg leare to differ from his worthy friend, 
and others, in his notions of honour, and, though 
he owned that he felt a wish to be better ac- 
quainted with those gentlemen to whom he had 
been introduced when last he was in town, yet, 
like as he was to differ with them in opinions, 
he was come to a resolution to see their faces no 
more, it should not be his fault, however, if he 
did* Upon this he arose, called for his bill, and, 
excusing himself upon a little engagement, wish- 
ed Colonel Barret a good evening, and went 
away. X)n his return at night he found a note 
of invitation from Barret to dine at his house the 
next day : Frederick had his doubts, not know- 
ing whom he might meet, and suspecting some 
plot on foot to get him to play, refused to accept 
the invitation. Barret called on him in the 
morning, and assuring him no man would be at 
his dinner whom he could have any the least 
Injection to meet, Frederick promised to come. 
On his arrival be found none whom he knew, but 



«tood well on hb guard, for he was full of siupi* 
cions. After dinner some left the roooOi and 
Barret amongst the rest, when those who remain- 
ed in it tried to make him drink : Frederick 
drank a few glasses with them» and made a 
shew as if he were fuddled : upon which they 
held their hands, and one went out, and, pce- 
sentlj, thej who were absent returned with Bar- 
ret, who made excuse of some business for Iubh 
self and the rest, and said, * Now, gentlemei^ if 
you please, we will walk into the other room ;' 
where tea and coffee, card, and other tablet for 
gaming were set out* A joung nobleman, wlio 
must be nameless, now came in ; he had been 
expected at dinner, but did not come on some 
account ; he made his apologies in a very elegant 
manner, and, after taking a slight repast in another 
room, joined the party and sat down to play. 
Frederick, who feigned himself half drunk, was 
presently asked by one to play ; and Barret, 
who stood by, snid, he need not fear any thing 
at his house, where crown whist was the utmost 
risk any ever ran in it ; gentlemen betted, 
however, what they pleased. Frederick said, 
' Drunk as I am I have not forgot the very good 
advice you gave me yesterdav, colonel ; — 1 say 
— I Lay — what was I saying ? — upon which 1m 
flounced into a chair in a way between a sitting 
down and a tumble, and Barret observed, loud 
enough for him to hear, that < they had overdone 
him.' * I can't distinguish a club from a wpade,' 
said Frederick, continuing to mutter haUT as it 
were to himself, ' no, nor a di'mond from a heart, 
nor a five from a seven, not I, as I was sayingf 
——Upon which they left him talking to him- 
self, and all 9at down to play. Frederick, no 



longer pressed to take cards, arose, and placing 
himseltbehind the young nobleman's chair, de- 
tected one at his table in a little slight of hand 
who was Barret's partner in a game at whist r 
he waited a little, and saw it repeated at a very 
important point of the game, and the young no- 
bleman, who, though he was playing for crowns^ 
had betted hundreds, upon the game being ended^ 
gaye Colonel Barret a check on his banker for a 
thousand pounds. Frederick then took Barret 
aside, who was astonished to find him got sober 
on a sudden, and told him if the check were not 
instantly leturned to the young nobleman, he 
would certainly tell him what sort of folks he had 
played at cards with. Barret put on a strange 
face, and stood it out at first for the honour of 
his partner, but soon found it would not do, for, 
finding Barret still to hold back, Frederick took 
him aside and told nim what he had seen, and 
would swear to, if need were. Barret, fearing a 
disturbance, for he knew what had been done a» 
well as Frederick, instantly returned the check 
to the young nobleman, and said to Frederick 
that he could not be expected to be answerable 
for people's principles, but that the gentleman,, 
whbse partner he had the honour to be, was a 
man of fashion and fortum^, and received on the 
liest foot by all the west end of the town- 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Frederick leaves England in a great fright-—thrM 
joung Ladic8 introduced— Cupid bends his Bo 
Lore affairs begin. — The pen iometimes intlU k 
Old Comical^ and tomtlim/e$ in the handt €ff CA 

People itare Bometimes, and gtpei ift 
to tee the b^tter^aiid, certainlj, the molt 
a man opens, the more light he must needs I 
his bodj : and that is the reason why, vhei 
stare, they gape with their mouths wide e| 
the same time : Now tlie young noblemn 
came, like a cushion, under the bottom of t] 
chapter, opened his eyes and his mouth i 
sight of his check upon his banker for one 
sand pounds coming back again from the 0( 
It sometimes happens upon a sudden loi 
that the first thing a man does is to fall 
great passion-^* What tLo devil d'ye meai 
said tlic young nobleman to the colonel, ' 
the devil d'ye mean by returning nic my cl 
d'ye think 1 mean to give you a false pic 
paper V The colonel hesitated and saioy 
thmg had happened in. the course of the hi 
bcr which had disannulled the whole thbi| 
though his lordship had not observed it, hi 
reived himself, nevertheless, in honour boi 
return him his money ; upon which his Id 
made his bow and left the room with a vei 
alted opinion of the colonel's honour. 

Frederick, notwithstanding the gay scei 
wliich he had been engaged for four or five n 
in the gayest city in the world, and at the 
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time the most innocent, felt his brother's murder 
lie like a coal of iBre on his heart ; for the false 
intelligence which his mistress had communicated, 
bad, as jet, met with no contradiction. It was 
natural enough in him to suppose that the hounds 
w«re out and beating for him, and though they 
Itad not as yet got scent of him, they might at a 
time when he was the least prepared to make his 
escape, and he might come, without any other 
acciaent, except breaking his neck, to the gal- 
lows ; and, though no inquiries had been made in 
liondon after him, he took it into his head that 
he was in great danger, by the help of his con- 
science and some trivial circumstances which he 
construed in the wrong way : feeling himself 
therefore not quite so much at his ease in Eng- 
land as he thought he might be in some other 
place, he told his friend the colonel that he had 
intelligence of the man whom he fought being 
dead of his wounds, and had come to a determi- 
nation to leave England as soon as possible, for 
he was sure, from some very aggravating circum- 
stances in his case, store of which he invented and 
put off upon the colonel for truths, that if he were 
taken he should most assuredly be hanged for 
murder : now it so fell out that the colonel too, 
for some reasons, was not best pleased with his 
situation in England just at that time, so Frede- 
rick and the colonel, with another friend, whose 
name was Dogger, took ship and went to France, 
and Frederick's mistress went with them to Paris 
to see the fashions. ' 

When folks have any great news to tell, and 
their friends happen to be at a great distance, 
they will be apt sometimes to write letters. Now 
U came to pass that Dr. Remnant and the philo- 
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sopher were both of one mind in (bis matter, and 
took it into tbeir beads that tbeir tboughts might 
be for once worth a penny, so Sown lat the phi- 
losopher at Merton, and down sat Dr. Remnant 
at Cfbristcburch college with pen in hand to teD 
the good people in the nortb what a thing had 
been done in the Universitj. — Why not tat 
down ? The adverb is here put before the rerb, 
reader, for the greater nobilitj of period. — ^The 
tame post brought both their letters to the castle, 
and the very moment the contents were read, Mr. 
and Mrs. Decastro felt as if their hearta were 
dipped in cold water. 

Now it so fell out that Old Comical had init 
drawn ten quarters of oats from Old Crab's Urm 
to the castle stables for Mr. Decastro*B bones, 
and was going home with the emptj waggon, 
when Mr. Decastro called to him out of the castle 
window with a loud voice, * John Mathers ! John 
Mathers ! John Mathers !' whereupon Old Com- 
ical answered and said, * Here am i.* * Shoot off 
one of jour horses, John,' quoth the impatient 
gentleman, * and gallop away to the farm, and tell 
my brother he must come to us this moment !' 
whereupon Old Comical laid hold upon his waist- 
band with both his hands, and, pulling up bit 
breeches, jumped upon Nimrod, the fore hone of 
his team, and off he weat upon a full gallop to 
Old Crab's farm. — Now the reason why Old 
Comical took Nimrod,''^ was because the hone 
bad taken a dose of physick that morning, and*" 

* Stholhtm, 
took Nimrod.]-^We suspect an hiatus in tUt place ; K 
is great neglect in our historiaos else, not to tell as la 
whose care Old Comical left his waggon and the rest of 
his team. 
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vllselj, for^ being in baste, be wanted Bomething 
to move bis borse. - 

The Solid Oentleman took the pen out of 
Old ComicaVa hand at this timet and protted* 
ed as followeth : — 

Mr. Bartbolomew Decastro was at bis dinner 
wben honest Jobn Matbers came in witb tbe mes« 
«age ; be arose, bowever, immediately, and made 
tbe best of his way to tbe castle, and the dread-* 
fol news from Oxford was laid before bim : Old 
Crab was reading tbe letters, when tbe batler 
brought a large parcel into tbe room directed to 
Mr. Decastro. If people are very much engaged 
in one thing, another may go a-begging : the par-* 
eel lay some time without any notice being nad 
of it, when Mrs. Decastro, glancing her eye upon • 
the direction, saw it to he the handwriting of 
Acerbus, commonly called the philosopher: she 
cut the strings of the parcel, and, taking off the 
cover, found it to contain a great book with two 
round holes bored, or punched, in one of the lids 
of it. Old Crab, upon this, opened the book, 
which proved to be a large folio edition of Plato's 
works, and following the two boles which were 
made in it, leaf by leaf, came at last to the two 
bullets which had been shot and lodged in the 
middle of the book : this matter had, of course, 
been fully explained in the letters ; but it added 
very much to the shock which this dreadful in- 
telligence had given to Mr. and Mrs. Decastro. 
Poor Mrs. Decastro wept sadly, and Mr. Decas- 
tro and bis brother held a long talk upon this 
tetrible matter : what courses they resolved upon 
in regard to Frederick will be seen berea^'ter. 

{Old Comical at work again.) "W *'en a 

man sits down to dinner and casts bis eyes all 
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o^er the table without finding one dish to his 
Kktng, what tongue, what pen, what pencil can 
describe the feelings of his soul ! poor soul ! poor 
soul ! poor soul f— -What ! no fish to-daj ? no, 
•ir, no fish to be got in the market : — ^the devil 
take the market ! — The devil take the book, cry 
the ladies, for we can find no love in it : what 
can we do with the ladies ? thej are never con- 
tent unless they get to kissing, liquorish toads f — 
more shame for them ! shame ! — ^what shame ? 
kissing was the very end for which they were 
made, and, pray, what thing was ever made to 
any shameful end ? folks may be more nice than 
wise : if people would take shame in the right 
place it would be much better for them, be a little 
better economists of their blushes, and not blush 
so much in wrong places as not \o have so much 
as one Uush left for the right ! What ! no shame 
in kissing ? no — ^no shame at all, if you kiss your 
husband, madam, or your lover whom you mean 
to make one : but if you kiss another woman's 
husband, which you do every day without blush- 
ing at all about the matter, that is a very great 
shame, and to our grief we have not got such a 
kiss as that in all our history : a word m your 
ear, madam — ^you cannot kiss too much in the 
right place, nor too tittle in the wrong :— ^Now as 
for blushing, a lady may blush without being 
ashamed ; nay, she may tven be ashamed to blush, 
and blush for fear she should be seen to blush, 
for some blushes are very impudent things : Now 
as kissing and bliHhing are coming, it falls in this 
place to say, that folks may kiss and no hamf 
done, yea, and blush too, and yet be yery modest : 
and Ihis, because an archblHhop may be reading 
our history to the ladies, and George, all on a 
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sudden, catch Julia by her waist and kiss her-^ 
aud what of that, if Old Grab hath publishedfthe 
banns of marriage between them ? This is a verj 
fiery subject, reader ; it is enough to burn a man's 
pen«in his hand : Kempius — ^the man was surely 
made of ice^ — Kempius put every sort of kiss 
that ever was, or could be, given in the world, 
info a book, and wrote at least eight hundred 
pages upon this branch of electricity : — a very 

frave man — his picture i? put in the front of his 
ook, and his band, and his beard together, hang 
down to his smallclothes. To retum to blush- 
ing — a bad man will blush as much at being de- 
tected by his friends in doing a good thing, as a 
good man if he be detected in doing a bad one. 
Adzooks ! when things are sorted, how many will 
be found virtuous and innocent for which we have 
been heartily ashamed, how many vicious and 
infamous for which we have applauded ourselves 
and others ! 

Old Crab, as we believe we have akeady stated 
in some one of our foregoing pages, had ten chil- 
dren, of which death took the nine parts and left 
the tenth for the poor clergyman ; it was Julia, 
a beautiful young woman, who was now grown to 
be eighteen years of age ; she was a fair girl with 
blue eyes, rosy face, and flaxen hair: bred in 
rustick innocence, Julia milked Old Crab's cows, 
and had the care of his dairy, at Oaken Grove farm : 
Now, reader, such a thing hath been known under 
the sun, that where there has been only one child 
both father and mother must needs join their 
forces to be the ruin of it, and, let its disposition 
be what it may, will not hold their hands until 
they have utterly spoiled it — but such was not 
the case with Julia, who was made of the very 
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bent wax, and ahone aa bright at a candle in a ail* 
ver aave-all : the most inveterate parenta conld 
Bcarce have spoiled her if they would, uideas, 
when she wanted the Bnufiers, they had pat an 
cxtinguifciher over her head and ears. This bemf 
the case, what might be expected from auch a 
fiither as Old Crab, and so excellent a mother u 
Mrs. B. Decastro ? why a thing pushed aa near 
to perfection as a thing kneaded out of the four 
frail elements could be. But we must be econ* 
omistSy for, having two other very nice girls to 
bring forward, if we lay out all upon Julian we 
ahall have not a penny left to spend upon the 
magnificent Oenevieve, or the cnarming Lad^ 
Charlotte Orby : but having just announced their 
names by way of introduction to the reader, we 
ahall go on with Julia a little way, and come to 
fhem afterwards. Nota bene, fair reader,' we 
liave not been to heaven and brought down a neat 
of angels with us to put all the female excellence 
and beauty in the world out of countenance**no 
fluch thing — Julia, for instance, is no more than 
what you may be if you please, if you are a beau- 
ty ; indeed it is not impossible for you to excel 
her in her better part, if you are not, for beauty 
stands very mucli in a woman's way, and is 
no little impediment to her improvement : no, yoo 
will find no lady in this our history without a 
fault : women in romances are usually angels 
with their wings cut ofT— -no— -no such Ihingi 
here : Julia, you will find, is a very good girl, 
and very handsome, but we must be content 
with that for the present : George? Grove wap, it 
ieems> very much in love with her ; but as she 
was bred low, and, what was worse, wan low in 
pocket too, his rich friends could not be brought 
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to be of bis mind. George was an intimate friend 
of Acerbus the philosopher, was a brother colle- 
gian, and thej always came home together at the 
vacations ; and, although he was very fond of his 
fitend's company, he had another reason for com- 
ing to Oaken Grove ; for as the way to it lay near 
Old Crab's farm-hoiise, and indeed ran through 
aome of his meadows, he very often found Julia, 
by accident perhaps, in it or near it, frequently 
with her milk-pail on her a m, for whether the 
grass was sweeter which grew near the road, or 
whether the trees which grew by the side of it 
afforded a more pleasant shade, or for what other 
reason, the cows were always seen to grase and 
shelter there rather than any-where else, and 
when Julia went a-milking she must go where the 
cows were to be found, she could not help that, 
and so it happened that she was within a little 
distance of the said road almost e\ery morning 
and every evening, and that too, which was a 
little strange, more especially during the vaca- 
tions ; but this may be accounted for, the cows 
must know where the best grass was to be had 
during the vacations : and so by this odd acci- 
dent it was impossible for George to take an 
evening; walk on purpose to see his friend without 
stumbling over Julia, who lay so much in his way, 
and all the fault of the cows, that got directly Into 
George's path whether Julia would or not, and 
she must milk them where she could find them, 
for her mother would have been angry with her, 
and her father too, if ahe had come home with an 
empty pail, and said she was afraid to milk the 
con-d because they had got close to the road 
aide : and as for George he was forced to come 
that way for there was no other, and he could not 
VOL. I. 22 
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help seeing the preltj Julia, because he bad (wo 
very fine eyes, and could see Julia a long way 
off; but there was no need to strain his eyes, for 
he always knew well enough where to find her, 
and when she heard his foot she would look rounds 
and who could help it when a footstep is heard 
behind one ? Now it so fell out, one fine summer 
evenins, as George was walking along in great basfe 
to see his friend, and indeed he had been invitied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Decastro to come and drink tea 
at the castle, for they were very fond of George^ 
and so he was forced to go, it so fell out, as we 
were a-saying, that on the said fine summer eve, 
as he was taking the said walk, being invited as 
aforesaid, that just as he came to a broad-beaded 
oak he espied Julia sitting under it upoa ber 
milking-stool, for she had milked the cows some 
time, to rest herself perhaps, close to the road- 
side ; for people want a little rest after fatigue, 
and more especially the fatigue of milking, so 
there was nothuig unnatural in Julia's wanting a 
little rest after the same ; so taking her milking- 
stool, and getting under a tree close to the road- 
side, she sat down upon it out of the son, for the 
sun was hot, and a shady tree close to the road- 
side was very agreeable — now George, out of fun 
perhaps, stole up to the tree upon the turf, which 
kept his approach a secret, for it made no noise, 
and as Julia's back was towards him she knew 
nothing at all about the matter — not she — ^how 
should she, unless she could have seen behind 
ber? and what a pity it ih Nature had not made 
some such provision for the ladies, falling in the 
way as they do of such dangerous animals ! to 
far indeed their employments are always so inno> 
cent that drop upon a lady whenever one will she 
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horseback, heard and saw all that paBBed, and 
bow could he choose as he stood ciose behind 
themf Julia presently arose and took her ^lail, 
and said, she must begone, or her father nii)j;lit 
come to look for her, and she thought she should 
die if he came and found them together ; sd 
George carried her pail for her to the firHt stile, 
for she was afraid to let hiiu come too near the 
iiouse for fear he should be seen with her, and 
took hia leave. Old Crab kept his eyes upon 
them till they parted, and then made the best of 
his way to Iliudermark, took George's father 
^side, and imparted his disco\ery to hiih : * Mas- 
ter Grove,' quoth he, 'your son is in love with 
my wench — 1 came just now into the milk*houHe 
grounds to see what kept the jade so long a-milk- 
iug, and found them sitting together un«ler the 
great oak, as it is called, and hiding myself behind 
the body of the tree I heard your son make his 
proposals to her: now look you, Master Grove, 
to be plain with you, I have no objection to your 
son George, he is a good lad and always wax, but 
I have to his great expectations : — he is your 
only son and will come ni for great possesHions ; 
uiy girl is a poor wench, and, if any marry her, 
a man must be content to iiud uo more than a 
thimble, a housewife, and a few halfpence in her 
pocket ; so, look you, master Grove, if you like 
the thiug should go on, well and good, if not, you 
look to your son, and I'll look to my daughter/ 
Upon which Old Crab walked home, told hia 
wife the story, and said that he had reason to 
think George's father was not best pleased at the 
news : upoji which he took his wench, as he calt« 
ed her, iuJo his study and gave her as much i^ood 
advice as could come in aii ho^r's talking. *^ '" 
VOL. I. 22 * 
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Jalia was sadlj frightened when she found that 
her father knew every thing, and as much aston- 
ished at his knowledge, for how he could come 
by it she couid not think for her life : she saw 
that he had come by it, however, and the wont 
of it too; so she made no scruple to answer all 
his questions but one, and that was, if she were 
in love with Oeorge ? for when her father asked 
her that, she was silent, and fell a-crjing. Poor 
Julia! she had seen so much of Oeorge, and so 
manj little tendernesses and fond things had 
passed between them before he declared hSi love, 
that he had long ago broken into her bosom, a 
thief! and stolen her heart out of it. Old Crab 
saw well enough how matters stood with her, and 
fell to admonish hep to get the better of faer 
attachment to one so much her superiour in for- 
tune ; for, although Oeoree's father said but little, 
he, from that little, could easilj collect his mind 
upon the thing; and though she were come of as 
good a familj as Oeorge, no matter for that, for 
money put in all the diflference : He was much 

J leased with the artless innocence with which 
ulia answered all the questions put to her, and 
her promises to do everj thing which her papa 
and mamma should bid her do, and, calling her a 
good wench, said, she might go to her worit : and 
so she did, gnd cried till it was time to go a-milk- 
ing. As soon as Old Crab left Hindermark Mr. 
Orove took his son into the garden, questioned 
him where he had been and what he had bees 
doing that evening ? He said he had drank lea 
at Oaken Orove with his friend Acerbos. * Who 
were at the castle V said Mr. Orove* Oeorn 
said that there were no visiters there but faimscn. 
' Tell me the names of ever/ body yoo have 
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this evening,' said Mr* Orove/ Oeorge wondered a 
little at a question which he had never been asked 
upon a like occasion, for he frequently dined and 
drank tea at the castle without being asked anj 
questions at all : — ^he said, Mr. and Mrs. Decas- 
tro. Miss De Roma, Acerbus, and his aunt, were 
the onlj persons whom he had met at the caslle. 
Did he meet any body on his walk ? ' Dear sir,' 
wd Oeorge, * I cannot think why you are so par- 
ticular — ^yes, I met several persons on my walk 
to the castle.' *Who were they V * Why,' said 
Oeorge, * I met Mr. Decastro's park-keeper, one 
of the game-keepers, the butler with a basket of 
mushrooms, and Miss De Roma's maid.' ' Any 
body else ?' Oeorge hesitated, and said, * yes, I 
believe I did — but why do you ask, sir ?' * No 
matter,' whispered Mr. Orove — * there is one 

Eerson whom i know yon met, whose name you 
ave not said.' Oeorge changed colour a little, 
and replied, * O dear, yes, I met Miss Julia — I 
well remember now, with her milk-pail on her 
arm — have you seen her this evening, or how 
came you to know that I met her ?' ' No,' said 
Mr. Orove, ' I have not seen her this evening, 
but I know very well that you have seen her, 
Oeorge, and it is a wonder that you did not recol- 
lect it before.' * Dear sir,' said Oeorge, ' one 
cannot call to mind in a moment what indifferent 
persons one meets on a walk, especially when one 
does not expect to be asked to give such a minute 
account.' * Indifferent persons !' said Mr. Orove; 
^one may not recollect indifferent persons in a 
moment, but persons not indifferent, but engag- 
ing, one does not so easily forget.' * Engaging, 
sir !' said Oeorge, * what can you mean by engajc- 
ing?' * Why,' Isaid Mr. Orove in a whisper,^ 
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beautiCitl girl aa Miss Julia Decaatro, with ber 
milk-pail on her arm, and all tier rustick charma 
about ber» and sooner recollect having, met a 
game-keeper» or — a park-keeper, or — a lady'a 
maid — than such a lovely young woman ? You 
must be made of stone, Qeorge.' * No, indeed, 
sir, I am not made of stone,' said he with a deep 
blush : * Indeed, sir, I don't think you are,' quotfi 
Mr. Grove, ' or, if you were, I think your atone 
must ail be melted when you sit, and talk with 
Julia, and make love lo her under the great oak, 
George.' *l make love to Julia!' said George 
in a great fluUer — ^ who ever could tell you such 
a thing, sir ? I am sure, sir — I am sure, sir — hem, 
hem — I am sure, sir, I don't know what great 
oak you nie.m, sir — there %Fe a great many great 
oaks in Mr. Decastro'ii grounds.' — * Yea,' said 
Mr. Grove, ' you must have made a great deal of 
love if you have made love under them all, 
George.' Poor George was so confounded thai 
he hardly knew where he was, or what he said* 
Upon this Mr. Grove made George sit by him 
on a garden seal, and, putting bis month close lo 
his son's ear, communicated a whisper into it that 
lasted two hours : the sum of which was, tliat 
such a poor girl as Julia was by no means a fit 
match for one of his expectatbns ; to her family 
there could lie no 4>bjection, being related lo xarj 
many great folks, but as her father was no more 
than a rack-rent tenant under hia brother, and 
had nothing which he could call his own besides 
his little savings and his small livincc, thediHparilj 
was so great between him and Julia, whom ha 
very much praised, that the connexion could nqt 
be thought of: and farther, he had the daughter 
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•f a nobleman in his eye with whom he could 
be sure of an alliance^ having already felt his 
ground upon it, but it were time and time enough 
jet for so very young a man to think about 
a wife, or his father for him : he made up his 
conclusion with very many praises on George, 
whom he called a very good and very dutiful 
child, and hoped he should find him continue 
flN> in this instance. Upon which he arose 
and left Oeorge upon the garden seat wrapped 
in deep meditation : and there he would have sat 
all night if the butler had not been sent to call 
him in to supper. George arose early the next 
morning, and as his father had not laid any spe- 
cial injunctions on him which way he were to 
walk, he took it into his head to make the best of 
his way to the cow-pastures, where, early as he 
wat, he found Julia had milked half a dosen cows 
and carried home almost as many pails of milk 
before he got there. The cow which she hap- 
pened to be milking when George came into the 
grounds, for Julia saw him, by some accident, 
the moment he came to the stile, would not stand 
to the pail, but for some reason or other, kept 
edging away until the old hussy had edged herself 
out of the sight of the house ; it was too early in 
the morning for the flies to sting her, but, notwith- 
standing, whether Julia stuck pins into her, or 
for what other reason, one of the quietest milkers 
on the farm was very full of the fidgets that morn- 
ing, and would not stand to be milked until she 
got among the trees, and Julia was fain to follow 
the old toad, with her pail in one hand, and her 
milking-slool on the other, until she came up to 
George Grove, and then she stood quiet enough, 
for he held a bough for her to browse while Julia 
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milked her, and that was what she was running 
after : for Oeorge was yery kind to (he cows, and 
had ase to kiss them and feed them while Julia 
was a-milking. Julia turned her face away when 
Oeorge came near to hide a pretty blush, and, 
luckily, Old Rose, the cow, was quiet all on a 
sudden, so she sat down and began to milk her. 
Oeorge then told lier every thing which had 
passed between himself and his father, and ex- 
pressed his wonder how his father couM have 
come to a knowledge of what were only known, 
as he thought, to themselves: Julia, having a 
good opportunity to hide her face in the cow's 
side as she was milking, told Oeorge that her 
father had, by some means or other, become ac- 
quainted with what passed betiv^en them the kst 
time they met in the meadows, and she was apt 
to think that he had communicated what he kbew 
to Mr. Orove : Oeorge had no donbt of the thing, 
having heanl that Old Crab had been at Hinder- 
mark, but how he could know what he knew, sur- 
passed every guess they could make. Julia waa 
now become more afraid to stay in the meadows 
than she used to he, so as soon as she had milked 
she hurried home, but not before she had been 
prevailed upon to meet Oeorge in the meadows 
at a less suspicious time of day, excusing her ab- 
sence at home to carry some wood-strawberries 
to the castle, of which Mr. Derastro was very 
fond. Oeorge waited »ome time at the appointed 
place, which was a little copse at the corner of a 
meadow, when Julia presenlly made her appear- 
snce, and they retired to a very secret place in 
the grove together: Oeorge took Julias hand, 
and they sat down upon a bank of soft moss at 
the foot of a shady elm, which, like the lord of 
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the place, had taken possession of a good circuit 
of ground, and kept the lesser shrubs at an awful 
distance. Now a long conv.ersation took place 
between the lovers, full of innocence and simpli" 
city, for they were both very young, and thought 
it a verv odd thing that made them so fond of 
each other : their talk ran much upon their mu- 
tual affection, and their duty to their parents, and 
great grief it was that it opposed their love : they 
both agreed that if they disobeyed their parents 
that thev were sure to be very miserable, and 
though they could meet in the place where they 
sat, every day, they could never be happy when 
they knew that they should not be allowed to do 
8o, if the thing were known : Fathers and mothers, 
and duty and obedience, fly, like moths, about 
Love's torch, and at last into it and get burned 
to death: — George and Julia came often to this 
place, but not at milking time, for fear of Old 
Crab ; and if any thing were' like to prevent either 
from keeping the appointment a note was to be 
left for the other under a large stone which George 
took out of a little brook which ran by the foot 
of the great elui : the castle-tower clock now 
struck two, which gave Julia warning to get home 
in time for dinner, which would be in half an 
hour, and, after a little coyness, she permitted 
George to kiss her lips, and they parted. 

We have run a little too far into this love 
affair in this chapter, but must stand our ground 
here to make good our promise at the beginning 
of it, and in order to it shall turn our st jle to 
Genevieve, and proceed to give some further ac- 
count of her : and first of her fortune, a matter of 
prime importance, for, to do justice to the wisdom 
of the world, when a woman is first seen in it the 
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first qaestion that is asked is, * How much money 
is she worth?' In answer to which we have 
already said that her father left her all his proper- 
ty, for she was the only child that lived, and thai 
amounted to a vast sum of money ; which, by the 
careful government of Old Crab her guardian, 
had bred like a rabbit. The Berkshire estate 
which, as it may be recollecled, he bought of 
his brother for her use, was very improveable, 
and he had done so well in it as to add one 
fourth part to its value ; but he got little credit 
for his pains, inasmuch as he himself standing in 
reversion to all his niece's property, in case of 
her death under age, the world was so good as 
to say that he had one eye to himsdif and one to 
his ward : ^ What the plague is the world to me,' 
quoth Old Crab ; ' it can give me nothing that 
I want, and can take nothing that I care one far- 
thing for away ; I had rather be cursed than 
praised by what deserves rather to be cursed 
than praised ; if there were no honest man to be 
damned, there would be no use for a set of rascals; 
as long as I have their ill word they shall have 
my thanks.' — But to return to Genevieve : — as 
few women ever had more money, so certainly few 
women ever wanted less : and, indeed, having 
fixed her affections on a very sensible young 
man, she fell info despair of ever getting an offer 
from him upon account of these her large possea- 
aions, and wished herself poor in order to save 
his credit in an offer. Genevieve was now nine- 
teen years of age, and was archly called by Old 
Comical, from her size, a great beauty ; she was, 
indeed, six feet high, but, at the same time, so 
very large as not to appear to l>e so tall, but her 
form was without a fault if her bize were no fault: 
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one of her most singular properties, very singular 
in a woman, and may be thought by some to be no 
beauty, was her prodigious strength ; if the word 
incredible be put instead of prodigious, some, per- 
haps, will be better contented, and indeed we had 
been as glad to have passed the mention of it, and 
staked no credit on it, had not some passages in onr 
history made such mention necessary : and if the 
wonderful examples of it soon to be recorded be 
disbelieved, we cannot help it, though, indeed, we 
cannot see what interest or advantage can come 
from telling untruths. In regard to her beauty, 
we will not say that no woman was ever so hand- 
some, we think we may safely say, however, none 
were ever more so : her complexion was the 
finest of brunettes, her hair and eyes were as 
black as jet, her nose Grecian, lips full, and 
mouth beautifully formed, teeth very neatly set 
and very white, her eyes far apart, very bright 
and sparkling at times, at others suffused with a 
tender moisture which quenched their fires ; 
when she was serious there was a severe majesty 
in her countenance which occasioned a little too 
much awe, but when she smiled there was so 
much sweetness in it as no pencil, much less, 
perhaps, any pen can give an adequate idea of. 
At the age of fifteen she was taken from school, 
and had gone annually to town with Mrs. Decas- 
tro and Mr. Grove's family, and this in obedi- 
ence to her father's will and directions ; she had 
been^ introduced to all places of fashionable re- 
sort in London ; and to most, if not all, the fami- 
lies and houses of distinguished people : so much 
money and so much beauty could not fail of 
much notice ; she soon had many lovers, and 
many offers, of which in their places due regard 
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will be bad* Genevieve was a woman of very 
strong passions, and, though moch tamed and 
broken oy good education, and laid under moral 
check, and timelj restraint, by the excellent 
advice of her guardian, these wild horses of the 
soul would plunge and prance at times and break 
their harness : She was much attached to the 
country, and always went to London against her 
will — an odd humour in such a young woman as 
Genevieve, who had so much shining stuff about 
her : and strange it was that so great a beauty 
cared so little to be seen ! It might, however, in 
some sort be accounted for by her love of coun- 
try amusements, and rustick occupations, one of 
which was working on her uncle's farm, to which 
her great strength was not ill suited ; and, far- 
ther, from her having fixed her affections on a 
young gentleman who resided altogether in the 
country : that, * further,* some will say, has a 
stronger pull than all the rest pulling together : 
well, they that understand pulls ought to be 
judges. No woman ever had so much bemuty 
that made less pride of it ; none ever attired her- 
self to so much advantage with so little finery ; 
none ever exerted herself so much against her- 
self, and whether she held her beauty cheap be« 
cause she had so much of it, cannot be said, but 
she set so little store by it as rather to fiut it, 
with her money, amongst her encumbrances than 
her advantages : why so ? because she wai jeal- 
ous of both, and thought her understanding be- 
tween tbem could get no credit : give a womaa 
money and beauty, and let her either do or say a 
foolish thing if she can. This was a strange 
whim of Genevieve's, to fall out with those very 
things that never fail to bring every perfection 
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of human nature along with them : but she had 
.set her heart upon pleasing a philosophel^ ; what 
odd things women take in their heads ! she had 
set her heart upon pleasing a philosopher, and 
that was the reason why she ran mad. But it 
was not altogether Genevieve's fault, for Old Crab 
had lent a helping hand to turn the woman's 
brains foj putting a parcel of queer notions into 
her head that seldom or ever came into a woman's 
head before : she was certainly a woman of great 
accomplishment and elegance, and how could 
she be otherwise, bred at one of the best schools 
in town, and introduced by her aunt, Mrs. De- 
castro, into the first and best societies ? what 
the devil had Old Crab to do with teaching a 
woman of fashion the Latin language? But it 
gave such a furtherance to a right understanding 
of the Italian, French and English, that Gene- 
vieve studied it with great assiduity. — If a woman 
of fashion caqnot count her own fingers, what 
signifies that ? Old Crab must needs teach his 
ward Genevieve arithmetick, and she took it into 
her head to be very fond of it, and no bill for 
any sort of work, or thing, came amiss to her ; 
she could cast it as well as a tradesman, and bet- 
ter too, sometimes, as some found to their no 
little confusion. Old Crab would not let her 
alone yet ; she had a very fine property both in 
land and money, and he must needs teach her 
how to take care of it, instruct her in the laws 
which concerned and protected it, and put her 
in a way to do that for herself which her sex are 
fain to call in a rogue of the other to do for them. 
Here follows some account of Lady Charlotte 
Orby. — She was the only child of the Earl of 
Budemere, a school-fellow and intimate friend of 
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Genevieve. None are intimate friends, Bome 
say, tli^t are not of like principles, we shall take 
our advantage, however, of an exception to say, 
that it is just possible for some folks to be in the 
wrong ; but they will shoot out their lips at us 
even then and tell us that there is no exception 
without an exception : what a slippery thing the 
tongue i«! — No pains or expense had been spared 
in (Tic education of the accomplished Lady Char- 
lotte Orby — she was so polished that she bad no 
one rough thing about her — no— nothing that the 
file or the chisel had not touched — she waa a 
diamond of (he iirst water: such a combination, 
such an harmony of graces rarely met in one 
woman: (he gold lay thick upon her gingerbread : 
the bebt of every thing hail been picked out for 
her, and ihc question was not what an elegance 
cost, butiwhere it might be had? The best 
masters of every art were called, end when they 
saw the beauty and excellence of the materimh 
they went to work wi(h great readiness, as they 
soon found they were like enough to get credit 
for their pains. Lady Charlotte had a very fine 
person, a supcriour intellect, and a beautiful face : 
but as (lie education of women takes little care of 
any thing but (he ou(sid(*, (hat of Lady Charlotte, 
it is true, was made to shine, it had every orna- 
ment (hat coultl be crowded upon it ; but the 
inside of (his charming woman was left to shift 
for i(aclf : she was a shrewd hussy and knew 
very well what she wanted when all her masters 
were discharged, and never paid a bill without 
pu(ting it into the hands of her friend Genevie^'e 
to see if it were cast up rightly. She was ex- 
tremely cunning, cool when others were warn, 
though herself of a warm constitution, could con- 
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ceal her inclinations bj making no secret of them 
which brought them into doubt : none knew 
where to lie in wait for her, she would fall into 
anj toils to choose, for it was always her aim to 
pass herself off for a fool : She used to say 
that every body did not know all the advantages 
of being a fool ; and indeed the sense she had of 
her deficiencies was no mean part in her ; some 
she supplied by her own industry and concealed 
others by telling what none could believe from 
her manner of telling, by which she put a good 
countenance upon asking for instruction ; yes, a 
good face upon asking for instruction. When 
her education was finished, which cost heK'father 
upwards of two thousand pounds, she could not 
count her own fingers twice together without 
making a false reckoning of 'it: she therefore 
found that she was much to seek for arithmetick, 
and if her friend Oenevieve were not at hand to 
help her out, she was e'en forced to pay her bills 
and trust her creditors for their honesty ; thus, 
not knowing if a bill were right or wrong, she 
never paid one with any satisfaction unless her 
friend, who was a good accomptant, was at her 
elbow : * Jenny,' said she, * do teach me some 
accounts, or I shall be cheated and laughed at as 
long as I live:' Genevieve agreed, and Lady 
Charlotte soon was made mistress of as much ^ 
arithmetick as she was ever like to want, and when 
once she got hold of it she never lost it, for she 
was so fond of it that she was always a-summing. 
Her education cost upwards of two thousand 
pounds it is true, but she knew nothing about 
threading a needle, and the sly baggage picked 
out of Julia all she wanted in this way, anu could 
make a gown, a cap or a petticoat, and scandal 
VOL. I. 23 * 
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has not stuck to saj that her ladyship could 
mend a stocking ! she picked up a goba deal of 
religion out of her uncle Old Crab, but she kept 
it a secret for fear of getting laughed at by aooie 
of her acquaintance. Some country folks may 
ask what sort of school she could be put to not 
to be taught these things, and religion especially? 
school ! why one of the best to be sure where 
such things are not expected, for how can people 
teach what they know nothing at all about them- 
selves? Then she never went to church for feat of 
getting laughed at? yes, she might do that with- 
out being thought religious, any, who would be 
thought to have a taste for musick and beautiful 
language may very well go to church, without 
being suspected of any queer ootionB :— Lady 
Charlotte certainly went to a very high school, 
and lost no time in picking up a great deal of low 
cunning in it, by which she brought the very ex- 
istence of the man whom she loved into danger : 
she was a sprightly one, and very fond of fan, 
trick, and merriment, but she not only kept all 
her secrets to herself, but even that of uviiq; 
any secrets at all to keep. Oeneviere loved her 
with all her oddities, and would have loved her 
as well as she loved the pretty milk-maid Jidia, 
if she had used her friend with a little more 
generosity : she had another fault, she lodLod 
Tery sharp after her money, and, though alw 
had fifty tnousand pounds in fortune, would make 
her own caps, gowns, and petticoats; she said 
there was not only great independence in it, 
but she best knew her own proportions. We 
are not sure if our readers will like her ladr* 
ship, more especially when we add that spe 
was a first rate beauty : she said she was 
glad that she was a beauty because she had a 
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better chtnce to get the man she loved, and suck 
a cunnios baggage could scarcely, miss of aoj, 
for she had a thousand kittenish tricks and artful 
wSes, and seldom tailed to carrj her point, when 
none knew where she was at work. But this 
shall content us for this chapter, so put your 
speclacles bj, old lady, and we will gire you 
another relish presently. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

How Geneyieye was introdoced at Court — some Acooont 
of her Loym«— one of which was Baron Rump, a hi 
man of great eonseqaeooe because a great deal ceme 
behind him. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiMG the coutempt in which the 
high and exalted mind of Mrs. Decastro held the 
gay world and all its pretty playthings, she duly 
paid an annual visit to London at the very time 
when every body is there, being willing, it seemed, 
to double her hands upon it, have the credit of 
being above it, and enjoy it at the same time. Mr. 
Decastro was paying his wife some compliments 
one day, and, while he was oiling her eai*. Old 
Crab came in, * John,' quoth he, rising upon his 
toes and putting his hands into his breeches* 
pockets as his manner was, * John,' quoth he, 
* what art at ?' * I was only casting up my wife's 
good qualities, brother Bat,' said Mr. Decastro, 
^ that's all.' ^ Thqy are soon reckoned, John,' 
quoth Old Crab, . * you'll make no blunder there 
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if you can count three.' < She is m priae in the 
lottery/ said* Mr. Decastro, * a yery great prize, 
she has twenty thousand virtues, brother Bat.' 
* Twenty thousand fools' heads !' . qnoth Old 
Crab ; * the woman is more like a lottery taken 
altogether ; a little bit of paper stuck on a 
post holds all the prizes, but where the deyil 
will they find a wall oroad enough to hold all the 
blanks ? Brother John,' quoth Old Crab, * ihoa 
art an ass.' Mrs. Decastro, however, to give 
her her due, made a great merit of her temper- 
ance in gay matters, and always left Iiondon 
when she was tired of it, which is more than 
many fine ladies can do who get in and cannot get 
out again, and for this reason, viz. they are tuch 

Iirecious things that folks get hold of them and 
ock them up, just as they do their jewels, and 
will not part with them for a trifle. No fear of 
locking up, however, in Mrs. Decastro's case, not 
but what she was a jewel — no— not but what she 
was a jewel, for Mr. Decastro allowed her a 
princely sum of money, the guineas chimed in 
Mrs. Decastro's pockets like bells in a belfry^ 
rung a glorious peal — noli me tangertf quoth 
she to the constaole ! She made her appearance 
in town again in a mode of splendour suitable to 
her husband's fortune and dignity, and, a saucy 
jade ! went to Lady St. Clair's masquerade with 
a butter-basket in her hand ; every body bad 
heard the story, and a great many wished her 
and her butter at the devil: she was as full of 
malice as a scorpion, and some had rather been 
stung by fifty than seen Mrs. Decastro Mazing 
away again, like the sun without a cloud. 
Ads-bobs ! but we have forgot Genevieve ; falberm 
and mothers get so fond of their daughters that 
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they are never content until they show them to 
the king and queen, a gang of homelj minxes 
not worth a beggar's looking on ; Genevieve rose 
upon the court like the morning star in the fore- 
head of the east ; her aunt, Mrs. Decastro, in- 
troduced her there when she was but eighteen 
years of age. Now Oenevieve, being the daugh- 
ter of a Jew, put folks very much in mind of 
money and not without good cause, for she had 
a thundering pocket : it was more like a great 
hop-bag than any thing else, and crammed with 
money, till it was ready to burst : her fortune was 
given out by Mrs. Decastro at one hundred 
thousand pounds, and no lie told, no, no lie told-* 
her aunt was rather under the mark than over it. 
Adrabbit it ! how the men came about her ! the 
very devil himself had no chance ! The firet 
cavalier who made his bows to her was the Ho- 
nourable Mr. H. a youog man bred in high life 
with a small fortune and large desires ; Gene- 
vieve refused him, seeing that he had at least as 
many eyes fixed on her fortune as herself : in- 
deed she detected him in the thing, and gave 
him such a rebuke to his face that he quitted 
the room one day in no small confusion, and that 
was his death blow : ' Sir,' said she, showing 
him an intercepted letter, ^my money in the 
funds, and my estate in Berkshire, shall not be 
my rivals in any one's afiections,' and, making 
Mr. H. a very low courtesy, she left him to his 
meditations. < So, brother,' said Lord Dela- 
niere to Mr. H. ' the thing is oflF between you and 
Miss De Roma V * Upon my soul,' said Mr. H. 
' I had cui'ged bad luck in that business.' ^ A man 
may cast a die, then ?' said his lordship. ' Cast 
as many as you will,' said Mr. H. ' I shall sea 
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her no more ; after what has happened I had ai 
lief see the devil : go on and prosper, my lord, I 
have done with her.' Whereupon his lordship 
made Oenevieve his visit, bows and speeches, is 
vain, for she turned up her nose at all three, told 
his lordship that time was precious, and bade 
him not waste his upon her. Now his lordship 
stuck to hei' petticoats like a bur, but she was in 
no such sticking humour, forasmuch as the heat 
of his lordship's passion could not melt her wax, 
and so, as we were a-sajing, she could not be 
brought to stick, or, to come back to the bor, 
for polite authors always take their leave of their 
metaphors and similes, seem sorry to part, md 
the like, and never kick them out of cfoors in m 
moment — now, as we are here alive, we have for- 
got what we were going to say about the bor! so 
good Mr. Bur, many thanks for coming in by 
way of simile, we hope your brothers and sitters 
are well, and wish you health and happiness. — 
Ahem — ^where the devil are we ? O — we were 
talking about my lord — and Genevieve's petti- 
coats, yes he stuck to them like a bar, until it 
came to pass one day that his lordship made a 
dash at Genevieve's hand, snapt at it, videlicet, 
as a dog snaps at a bit of raw meat, not that Ge- 
nevieve's hand was like a bit of beef, no, we 
don't mean to say that, forasmuch as it was as 
white as the hand of a chicken, — his lordship 
made a dash at it, however, be that as it may, 
yes, made a dash at it, and openmouthed too-— 
and this in order to kiss it, sweet pretty littk 
thing ! But it came all on a sudden slap upon his 
lordship's face with so much force and rapture 
that it laid bim at full length on the floor. I am 
astonished at your impertinence, said Genevieve, 
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am willing to hope, however, that you have got 
enough at my hands not to meddle with such 
dangerous things again. Now a man in pain is 
apt to be a little out of humour ; his lordship got up 
with a bloodj nose and a sprained shoulder, and 
said, ' that as far as the knock on the head went, 
so far he hatl certainly to thank himself, but the 
next time he paid his addresses to a virago it 
should be his fault if he got his skull fractured.* 
Genevieve told him that the next time he came 
into her room she wouldT take him up in the 
tongs and put him out at the window. Now 
there was something very odd in this, for most 
ladies loVe to feel a man's lips upon the backside 
of their hand, but Oenevieve could not bear a 
man to touch her flesh. How strange that was ! 
It was a little unnatural too : for she ought not to 
have boxed her lover's ears unless he had bit her 
fingers : his lordship, however, took no further 
notice of it, and, to tell you a secret, reader, he 
was very glad it was a woman that struck him, 
for if he h^d turned tOy another blow, if it had 
fallen perpendicularly upon his pate, would have 
driven his lordship up to his head in the floor like 
a nail. Thus ended this matter, and it was well 
his lordship survived it* The next that fell at 
Genevieve's feet was Colonel Barret, whose 
name the reader is already acquainted with, the 
same that went into France with Frederick, who, 
hearing of his lordship's overthrow, made a mat- 
ter of courage, it would seem, as a soldier, to 
attack so warlike a lady : for what knocks one 
man down spurs up another's courage, in battle 
especially : to proceed, — the colonel was a hand- 
gome man, had a very martial air, elegant man- 
nerSi and a good^understanding, and was thought 
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to be not very disagreeable to OeneTieve, for 
she would talk with him at times, which, being m 
thing she would seldom do with joung men in 
general/ he began to count upon it, and, one dajr, 
when alone with her, was hardj enough to take 
the same liberty which had been fatal to Lord 
Delamere : nothing so highly offended GenevieTe 
as to have anj the least liberty taken with her 
person : the colonel seized her hand and would 
nave kissed it, when the powerful Oeneyieve 
took the colonel up, chair and all together, and 
dashed him on the floor with so much violence 
as to break the chair in pieces and bro^ him 
sadlj : he jumped up, however, and, hazarding all 
for the sake of revenge, caught Genevieve round 
her waist, and, in order to make it the sweeter, 
the colonel made a gallant push for her lips ; 
Genevieve disengaged herself from him in a mo- 
ment, and threw him on the floor with his head 
against the wainscot with such force aa to stnn 
him for some time; Mrs. Decastro, hearing a 
terrible noise, came into the room in great haste, 
and found Genevieve with her gown torn, and 
the colonel sprawling at her feet ! seeing him to 
recover, she left the room without speaking one 
word ; indeed, she said, that she was in such a 
rage that she could not have spoken if she would. 
As soon as the colonel arose, he gave Mrs* 
Decastro a satisfactory account of what bad 
happened, and added, that, although he was to 
blame in the matter, he would make Genevieve 
rue the day in which she had given hrm such 
usage: and, leaving the room in great wrath, never 
repeated his visit. After a servant had left the 
apartment, who had been called to wipe the 
colonel's blood out of the floor, for the poor 
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gentleman bled sadlj^ Mrs. Decastro sent a mes« 
sage to her niece, and begged to speak with jMjr* 
* My dear niece,' said she, * if you have any the 
least desire to get well married and settled in the 
world, this certainly is not the way to it, for no 
man will risk getting his bones broken for your 
sake, be your beauty or your fortune what they 
may : surely a man addressing a lady may take, 
or may even kiss her hand, it is in the lover's 
way of business, there is nothing indecent in it, 
custom bears him out in it, it is a sign of his gal- 
lantry, and if he meets with a frown it were much, 
but certainly it is not a crime to be punished 
with bloody noses^ or broken bones ! My dearest 
niece, what man on earth do you think will ever 
dare, for the word is not too strong for my pur* 
pose, what man do you think will ever dare to 
marry a woman that gives such earnest as you 
have given Mr. Barret and Lord Delamere V * I 
am sorry,' said she, ' if I have offended you, my 
dear aunt, and am willing to beg your pardon on 
my knees, indeed I am, but I will never endure 
to be pawed over by these men, it makes me 
shudder, I cannot bear it, I think I could as soou 
let a spider, or a toad crawl upon me.' ^ But, 
my dearest niece,' interrupted she, * if you wish 
to get married, you will see your account in 
treating all men with civility, or you will find to 
your cost, that you may deter, amongst the rest, 
the man whom you could be glad to choose per* 
baps^ if you could get an offer. It is good policy 
in a young woman who has no mind to die an old 
maid, to part with any she may not like upon 
civil terms ; for, if a man has nothing else of 
value about him, his good word amongst his own 
sex is no mean matter, niece, it may help you to 
TOL. u 24 
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the man of your heart when he finds, that if he 
^41 you the (juestion, he will, at all eveots, be 
treated with tenderness and feeling, if you can* 
not grant him any further favours : — I need not 
say much to you, niece, upon the subject, you 
have too much good sense to need any more 
than a hint in this matter.' Genevieve looked 
very serious upon this, thanked her aunt very 
kindly for her good advice, and they retired to 
dress for a dinner party. These rencounterti» 
as it were like, set people's tongues in motion* 
and when one told the thing to another it was 
asked, emphatically, if he had heard of *the 
battle?' Genevieve and her aunt dined that day 
at the house of a great person, where they met a 
great many fine folks, and as soon as they enter- 
ed the room, < That's she,' < There she is,' <Here 
she comes,' and other the like notes of admiration 
were pretty general on all hands. Wheresoever 
Genevieve appeared the beauty and magnificence 
of her person attracted universal notice, but she 
was rather to be gazed and wondered at than to 
be loved, until one became acquainted with her. 
It was at the dinner party just named, that she 
met with Sir Thomas Iforsefall, a baronet of 
good estate and family, who was the next that 
paid his addresses to Genevieve : for Mrs. De- 
castro so managed matters as to let it soon be 
known when, by the departure of one lover, room 
were made for another: and it was said by some, 
by way of scandal perhaps, that she wanted to 
get her niece married and out of her way, for, 
being still a fine woman herself, she was willing 
to be the sun in her own system, wherein such a 
luminary as Genevieve more than disputed that 
title with her. Sir Thomas sat next OenevieTe 
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at dinner, and gare her to understand that he 
had heard so much of h^ beant j, that he got in- 
Tited that daj on purpose to be an ere-witnesa 
of it, and added, bjr way of a very fine thing, that 
publick report, haring done the t>est it could, 
was fain to leave the eve to help out the ear in 
the matter: at which piece of eloquence Gene- 
▼ieve laughed so loud as to be heard from one 
end of the room to the other : this the baronet 
took for an encomium on his wit and parts, and, 
after another speech or two equally brilliant, 
which had the honour to be laughed at in like 
manner, he thought he had forelaid his ground, 
got introduced to her aunt upon it, and, after 
half a score bows and as many grins, broke his 
love to Mrs. Decastro; who, returning a courtesy 
for every bow, and a smile for every grin, said, 
that if her niece would be as willing to see him, 
as she should be happy in giving his suit every 
furtherance, his prospect was as good as any man 
could wish it. But when Sir Thomas was told, as 
befel in the course of the evening, how the colonel 
and his bones came oflTat his last visit, he besan 
to weish matters between a broken heart and a 
broken head, whether the one mi^ht not be an 
easier death than the other : but love is apt to 
blind people, he did not see all his danger, and 
in a few days mounted his coach-box and paid 
Genevieve a visit with a four-horse-coach-whip 
in his hand. Mrs. Decastro had broken the 
matter to her niece, and upon Sir Thomas being 
announced, she walked into the room in a martial 
step, and received Sir Thomas's grins and bows 
with as much gravity as possible. The baronet 
had certiunly a very fine set of teeth, the best 
thing he had in his head, the wit to show them 
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on all occasions excepted, which he did by an 
eternal grin that must have captivated Gene- 
vieve, or any body else that loved grinning. 
After a little common-place, Mrs. Decastro left 
the room, whether she thought two might be 
better company than three, or did as she would 
have another, or was pressed by any little neces- 
sity, or thought there was one too many in it, or 
was frightened at the baronet with his mouth 
open, or for any, or none, or all of these reasons, 
or some other, she left the room, as it hath been 
said, and her niece and Sir Thomas to shift for 
themselves. Now it came to pass that there was 
a deep silence for some length of time, whether 
the baronet had so many fine things to choose out 
of that he did not know to which to give first ut- 
terance, or whether he thought a matter of such 
importance as that on which he came introduced 
by a solemn pause might carry more dignity, or 
whether his tongue had a fit of the palsy, or his 
wit been struck with an apoplcx, all was silence, 
however, till Genevieve burst into a loud fit of 
laughter, which broke the same in that room and 
the next to it : the baronet then opened his 
mouth, and liis case, and laid the disease of his 
bosom before Genevieve, and said, that he hoped 
she would pour the bidm of her kindness into 
those smarting wounds which her piercing eyes 
had bored in his heart. Genevieve was in a 
laugliing humour, and she fell into another fit that 
made her sides ache. She begged Sir Thomas's 
pardon, however, and said, that when a fit of 
laughter got hold of lier it shook her whether 
she would or not, but where no disrespect was 
intended she hoped no offence would oe taken, 
and then fell a-Iaughing again ; when the baronet 
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arose, and said, he would take a flourish round some 
of the squares and call again, and hoped to find 
her in a more serious humour. Poor Sir Thomas 
never paid her a second visit, however, for fol- 
lowing a whim he had to shine as a coachman, 
and faking his life into his own hands, he ran his 
carriage against a post, and broke his neck, which 
made a great deal of merriment in the first cir- 
cles. The next that offered was a little black 
fiery man, like a grain of gunpowder, a member 
of parliament, of great eloquence, and some poe- 
try, he had the voice of a giant and the body of 
a pigmy ; and his nose came up to Oenevieve's 
tucker : he always wore boots, because he had 
crooked legs, and his name, a long name for a 
short body, was Christopher Cocky, Esquire. 
He was very brisk and lively, and had an odd way 
of running round Genevieve, who, being &uch a 
large tall woman, when he spoke behind her, 
hardly knew where to find him. He certainly 
was not in twenty places at once, but he skipped 
about so quick that he was as near it as any 
man ever could be ; he was as hot as fire, and 
Genevieve put him in a terrible passion once, 
when he skipt more than common, by telling 
him, that he put her in mind of a flea, and ex- 
pected him to hop amongst her petticoats some 
day. None could ever get Mr. Cocky to sit down, 
the member was always on his legs, which were 
80 short and crooked that the legs of the chairs 
were as long again, and that was thought to be 
Ihe reason why he would not sit on one. He 
made his advances in a copy of verses, wherein, 
to use his own phrase, Genevieve's virtues and 
beauties were embalmed for the admiration and 
use of posterity, Genevieve played the rogue 
voi. I. 24* 



with the little man, and entertained him and his 
passion, as he called it, for her own amusemenf, 
for she would sit and laugh at him for an hour 
together, as if she were at a puppet-show. She 
mortally offended him one day, being in a great 
hurry to run to the window upon some account, 
when little Cocky skipt just in her way, and 
though, if she had had the presence of mind, 
she might have stepped over him, she took hioi, 
however, by the tail of his coat, which he always 
kept buttoned close to his body, and lifted him 
out of her way, which, by raising his skirts, ex- 
posed what little matter he had under them to 
all in the room, and made the ladies, there were 
half a dozen present, very merry. Wherever 
he came little Cocky was a great holder forth, 
and would stand in the middle of the room and 
harangue the company ; when he grew facetiooa 
Genevieve would steal up close behind him, and, 
peeping over little Cocky's head, fix her eyes 
upon his nose, which stood straight out of his 
countenance like a man's finger, and had a little 
wart upon its tip ; this would set folks a-laughing, 
which little Cocky took to the credit of his wit 
and parts, until, directed by the eyes of the 
company, he looked up, and discovered the jest 
that entertained them all, to his no little mortifi- 
cation. Little Cocky bad a long purse however, 
though he had short legs, and offered larger set- 
tlements than any who had yet proposed to Ge- 
nevieve. Little Cocky was as black as a cosl» 
and had so much beard that he shaved every 
thing on his face except his nose and his fore- 
head. What had been fatal to some other of 
Genevieve's lovers was fatal to poor little Cocky, 
for one day, notwithstanding recent examples* 
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getting a little elevated by a couple of glasses of 
Madeira which he had taken with his sandwiches, 
O evil star ! he took half a dozen skips across 
the carpet to Oenevieve's chair, and making a 
verj fine speech indeed, behind her back, clasp- 
ed her neck as she sat, and gave her a kiss on 
it ! she jumped up, boxed both his ears soundlj, 
and put him fairly out of the room. Little 
Cockj was heard to swear a loud oath outside 
the door, and never came to see Oenevieve af- 
terwards. The next season Genevieve came to 
town, which was the last time she^ame with her 
aunt, Baron Rump, a foreign nobleman, after 
showing much attention to her at publick and 
other places, wrote her a letter : his mother, who 
was in England, and appeared in it with great 
splendour, made Mrs. Decastro a visit, and said 
that her son had felt a tender passion for her 
niece two or three years last past, but as no 
opportunity could be found foir him to make it 
known to her upon account of the number, and 
rapid succession of her admirers, truly many, but 
multiplied by publick report into more, he had 
deferred to explain matters to her till then, when 
he hoped to find her disengaged, as he had 
heard she was, to receive his addresses. Mrs. 
Decastro made her best acknowledgments for 
the honour, and all that, and said that she 
had veiy good reasons to think that her niece's 
affections were, and had been some time, en- 
gaged, and that her son, highly sensible as she 
was of so much honour, had best not think any 
more of her niece : this, however, would not 
satisfy the old lady, who had her son's interest a 
great deal at heart, and she begged to speak 
herself to Genevieve on the subject. Mrs. F 
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castro then showed the old lady into her niece's 
dressing-room, and left fhem together. Oi-nevieve 
paid the bnrou and his mother some handsome 
compliments, but begged to decline receiving 
him on the foot of a lover: the old lady hoped 
there might be nothing improper in expressing a 
wish to be 6ati>hed in the reason why her son 
might not be received on that foot ? Genevieve 
said, * I will deal plainly with you and your son, 
madam, and think it best to declare at once that 
my heart is not my own, it is wholly another's, 
and I therefAe conceive it to be doing any one 
a very great injury to lead your son to expect 
what can never be granted.' Upon which the 
old lady made Genevieve a compliment on her 
plain-dealing, and took her leave with a very low 
courtesy. But although the mother was satisfied, 
the son was not, who, after his mother had made 
her report, wrote a letter to Genevieve to ask 
her, after fifty qiologies tending to show how his 
life and his happiness were engaged upon the 
thing, whether the person to whom her affec- 
tions were united nad actually come forward 
upon the matter ? Genevieve said, in answer, 
that he had not, and might not, but that made no 
difference in the case ; she therefore begged him 
to desist to charge his hopes upon any the least 
thought of success. Baron Rump was a large fat 
man, and had a protuberance to make one Aink hioi 
nick-named ; he begged to be allowed to come in 
person, as many things could not well be put into 
a letter, and he had many to say, to which, to 
deal fairly with the baron, Genevieve agreed, and 
he came accordingly : she insisted however, 
though he dropt a hint to the contrary, that her 
aunt might remain in the room, and hear all be had 
to say, and he was a great talker ; finding that 
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he could not have matters as he would, he e'en 
took them as he could, and made a declaration of 
one of the most ardent passions that ever came 
in broken English from a broken heart ! ' He 
had confidence enough in himself,' he said, * to 
make the recovery of her affections a sure game, 
and gathered hopes upon it as a proof that she 
was susceptible of the tender passion, and count- 
ed upon his assiduities soon to disengage, and 
win her heart. If, however, after all, it could 
not be done, he took upon him so much as to say 
tliat he knew his rival, and was determined, 
at all events, to dispute such a noble prize with 
him.' — Genevieve interrupted the haughty baron 
with saj^ing, 'That it was quite impossible that 
he should ever have seen the person to whom 
her affections w^cre engaged, and if they were at 
that moment otherwise than so, he had given her 
such an earnest of his dispesition, that she would 
pick a husband, if she wanted one, out of a 
slaughter-house, sooner than marry one of his 
turn.' This was spoken with one of Genevieve's 
majestic k frowns that would have daunted a man 
of less courage than Baron Rump, who said, 'that 
it was her noble spirit thai held such cliarnis for 
him, and a woman who wanted spirit wanted dig> 
nity.' ' I suppose, sir,' said she, ' by disputing 
the prize you speak of, you mean to fight the man 
whom I choose to prefer to you, though by shoot- 
ing his brains out, you miss your aim with me, 
which would be a most inevitable consequence.' 
That was his meaning, he said, and held it out 
that he knew the man, and in a few days actually 
sent a challenge to a Mr. Brown, who went to 
the Opera with Genevieve and her aunt, and 
handed them into and out of their carriage. Mr. 
Brown read the note with no small wonder, af 
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said, in answer to it, ' That there was certainly 
some great mistake, for, so far from his being any 
rival with the baron in Miss de Roma's afiectionSy 
that he should be married to another lady in few 
days !' Upon the baron's calling on him, how- 
ever, he had the ingenuity to pick a quarrel with 
Mr. Brown, and had the honour to be kicked out 
of doors. Upon a repetition of the challenge 
Mr. Brown refused to nght, and the baron met 
him one day in the street, called him a coward in 
the hearing of twenty, and pulled Mr. Brown 
by the nose ; upon which Mr. Brown threw his 
coat and waistcoat into an orange shop, and gave 
the baron a very handsome thrashing. I'pon 
demanding satisfaction by letter, Mr. Brown told 
him ' that it seemed no easy matter to satisfy the 
baron, but he would do }iis bcht to thrash him 
better the first time he had tiic honour to meet 
with him again ;' which occurred in a few days, 
and the baron got another drnobing, and, having 
kept his bed for a fortnight, felt himself perfectly 
satisfied. Tpon some remonstrating with Mr. 
Brown for refusing a challenge as the act of a 
coward, he said, ^ It was a bolder thing to refuse 
a challenge than to accept one, for it was fear 
that made men fight duels.' ^ Kow was that V 
it was asked. Mr. Brown said, ' To do a wrong 
thing for fear of the world's opinion was the act of 
a coward.' It was not long after this that the 
jealous baron fixed upon another man, an ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Decastro's, for his rival, who, 
unfortunately for Baron Rump, had not quite so 
much courage as Mr. Biuwn, for he turned out at 
a iiiO!i)*'nt's ua«'ninir, and shot the baron through 
the body. Luckily for the baron, he fell into 
skilfid hands, the balls were extracted, (for the 
baron, being a man not very easy to be satisfied. 
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had received a brace from his antagonist's pistol, 
so he liad no cause to complain,) and he soon got 
well as;aiii ; thinking that the balls, which had 
missed his heart, might strike the fair Genevieve 
in (hat tender part, and too, that wit and valour 
united might carry the lady, he took pen and ink 
and wrote her a flaming epistle upon it ! — To 
which Genevieve made the following reply. 

TO BAR05 fiUMP, ^C. 
8Itt, 

I AM this morning honoured with your let- 
ter ; and, after my best thanks for the very fine 
things therein contained, beg to say, that it is a 
little unfortunate that the very means which 
your honour takes to recommend yourself to me, 
are the very ones, of all others, to set me against 
you. You set out with two challenges, and a 
duel, which ai*e charged to my account. I am 
sorry, sir, you have such an opinion of my sex 
as to think that such things as these take any 
countenance from us. I could as soon fall in 
love with a man for getting kicked as shot at, and 
deem it much the least disfi^race of the two, more 
especially as he is the challenger ; and am quite 
of Mr. Brown's opinion, which is much talked of, 
that none but cowards fight duels, whatever you 
may urge to tlie contrary in your sublime epistle 
notwithstanding : so, sir, you see what ground 
you Irave gained on this head. After having 
flourished away upon your courage, you next 
advert to your rank and fortune ; the luck seems 
to run against yon, air, a title which a man has 
not earned with his own hands is little else than 
calling of naiiies ; and the lives, and manners, of 
many who wear them have brought a title into 
as much disgrace as if it had been given to the 
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common bangman ! As to your fortune it is no 
credit for a woman to marry into one, she had 
much better be poor and honest than run her re- 
putation into the hazard of marrying a rich man for 
the sake of his money, as that woman must do 
who marries Baron Rump. You next commend 
your fine parts, one would think your honour 
were on safe ; if you and all your rare matters 
were put up at auction, however, all I can say 
is, that any might bid for such lumber for me. 
You go on to set forth, (your honour is certainly 
on sale,) that your temper is a very excellent 
one, I will not cheapen it because I know little 
of it, any further than the sending two challenges 
in the course of three weeks looks a little quar- 
relsome : but this you infer was to show your 
courage to your mistress, as you please to call 
me, and advance your suit as a lover ! Depend 
upon it, my noble baron, if my heart was in oiy 
own hand, you and I should never agree, you 
are too fond of yourself for me, or any other, 
to get any reasonable share in your affections : 
and you make yourself out to be a man of such 
extraordinary parts, virtues, and merit, that a 
woman would have no chance for shinine; in the 
tnidst of such superiour splendour. — No, my 
noble sir, I would never consent to be your wife, 
had I no other reasons than those just stated, for 
refusing so much honour ^ but I again beg to 
Bay, that my affections are wholly engaged, and 
you had best give yourself no further trouble 
upon my account. 

I have the honour to be, noble sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
Genevieve de Roma- 

sivD or TOLVMi vhbt. 
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